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PREFACE. 



The present work is a further development of views 
published in 1868 in a volume entitled "The Stars 
AND THE Angels." A thousand copies only were pub- 
lished at the time, and it was soon out of print ; but, in 
the mean time. Sir Charles Lyell's work on the "Antiquity 
of Man " appeared, having so important a bearing on the 
locality of Satan and his angels, that a second edition 
could not be issued without introducing the new element, 
and presenting the new light which it was capable of 
shedding upon Scripture history. 

The present work, however, is not a reprint of the 
former volume, being much more limited in its survey, 
and containing a large amount of matter altogether new. 
At the same time, it would not have been intelligible 
without the reproduction of at least a portion of the con- 
tents of the original work, although in a much more 
condensed form. 

A prominent place has been given in this volume to 
an attempted solution of the problem of the person and 
history, of Satan. The position which he occupies in 



and that of Devils as the disembodied apirita of a previ- 
ous race, bae been adopted and advocated, not without 
acknowledgment. In other respects there is very little 
similarity between the reapective views of the two authors. 

In regard to that portion of the present volume which 
specially deals with theoretical Astronomy, the progress of 
scientific discovery since 1868, when the former work was 
published, has been very great; and it has been gratifying 
to the Author to find, year after year, that it has been 
entirely confirmatory of the views which were then pre- 
sented. In no case, so far as he is aware, has it been 
adverse. 

With the exception of the proposed explanation of the 
origin of the lunar mountains, the views presented in the 
present volume are very much the same as those pro- 
pounded nearly thirteen years ago. 



■, 1870. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE SCIENTIFIC VALUE OF THE BIBLE. 



THE BIBLE, that grand old Jewish compilation of 
Scriptures, which is admitted on all hands to be the 
most extraordinary book in the world, has for many cen- 
turies been the study of the most enlightened and gifted of 
the human race, who to this day have not been able either 
to fathom its mysteries or to let it aJone. As there is but 
one sun in the firmament, so is there but one such book 
in the world. In its antiquity, in its grandeur, and in 
its commanding influence and power, it stands majestically 
alone ; and we might as weU ask, which star is next in 
glory to the sim, as propose the question, which book is 
second to the Bible? It has never been without power- 
ful and determined opponents, and yet it has never ceased 
to receive the profoundest homage of the profoundest 
thinkers of our race; and although both its character and its 
purpose require that no physical or philosophical dogmas 
should be revealed in its pages, yet, wherever philosophy 
and civilisation, morality and liberty predominate, there 

B 
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tH tho Bibli> vuthroned as the book of books, and there is 
tlic hwmu^^ most devoutly paid. 

Its |>ivtt,'muous are as extraordinary as its history, 
bcv'uiuu it professes to be DIVINE— divine in its origin, 
liivLiio iu tta authority, and, what is still more startling, 
di\ Luc aiiM iu its power, — profesdng to produce an im- 
ukUuiiu and miraculous change on eveiy one who really 
iv\-v'i^i;« and ^tubmits to its teaching. 

tth Lviilv-utd, too, are in keeping with its character, 
t>i,Vi*uw; it u a manifesto addressed to the whole human 
iai,v, i\>il4.vU\vl,v and individually; introducing, and pre- 
M.uuii^ w ih>.'ui, tti Ambassador and Plenipotentiary, the 
!.f(ti ^^.■lMli ^'fatltit, the most extraordinary man that ever 
.^!^>v.u^,'ii ii^u the earth, and whom it declares to be the 
"t.LikC yfx'\iii of hi-aveu. It sets forth who and what we 
..y, vtLtv'iuv Hv KMtiv, and whither we are going. It tells 
..ii .., -.h. iiht* uK-mliyni of the divine family to which we 
v^-t^. <^i •«lti''' ivi'iting the defections and rebellion 
v^. At.v. i lUUkiuuius US to immediate personal and 

V s^vV-.ojj'.'u, »ilh iifl'ers of amnesty and reconcilia- 

.^ <., u.ivuut.'* aiut warnings in case of continued 

v^..^ .- -'^ vlviii'.'n. 

Vv.^ „ A s,i^liu»* »piu\»ich to self-advocacy or apo- 

^■^■, -^ .v» ,'ul> »ith an authority which ignores 

i,^>™ V. »-i*» -»i< i.^u'towtucss, and an artlessness, 

^. ^.,s ,-,- *. Vi.vvvx.'u Uwughtof it. It is, indeed, 

„ V,.* M.vWkav'U. auiplo and yet condensed, it 

A v-.-«*»i*«- i»>i nvquironients of our nature, 

^. «t^ . ^ .•'•^ t^ewi^r of human circumstances. 
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Being addressed to UDiversal man, it speaks to each indi- 
vidual as if he were alone in the universe ; and finds a 
response in the inner depths of his consciousness, so that 
it is felt to be a " discemer of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart." Although divine, there never was a book 
so thoroughly human, or so catholic in its affinities. All 
other books are more or less distorted and coloured, . 
either by the times in which they were written, or the 
sources from which they came; the Bible alone is 
achromatically perfect, by reason of the different ages, 
and the number and variety of the media through which 
its light has been transmitted. 

In style and structure it is altogether unique; being 
in fact a (feUection of pictures, or rather photographs, the 
general character of which can be understood by a child, 
although in their details, and their relations to each other, 
they afford inexhaustible subjects of study to the philo- 
sopher and the divine. In every one of them the central 
figure is always the same, but his attitude and his sur- 
roundings, as well as the point of view from which he is 
seen, are different in each. As photographs, they are pos- 
sessed of a depth of meaning which is invaluable, because 
of their absolute truthfulness ; for, although in consequence 
of their great antiquity they have been, as it were, worn 
at the edges, and in some cases patched and restored by 
officious and incompetent hands, we have no difficulty in 
distinguishing between their perfect inspiration and their 
imperfect preservation ; because they bear internal as well 
as external evidence that they are true sun-pictures. 
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taken on the spot and at the time ; and are not, and coold 
not be, the production of any merely human artist.* To 
continue the simile, it is the correspondence of these 
phot<^TaphB with one another, and the identification of 
the same ohjects in the dim perspective of the different 
views, that afford occupation and delight to the Bihle 
. student ; and thus every successive rect^nition or rectifica- 
tion has added not only to the fulness and clearness of 
the views which they present, hut to the proof of their 
wonderfid and unquestionable veracity. 

One of the most interesting circumstances connected 
with these long-continued and richly productive investiga- 
tions has been the occasional discovery of errors, not in 
the photographs themselves, but in their pre^ouB inter- 
pretations. Objects which in difTerent photographs were 
supposed to be the same, have been found to be in reality 

* One of the most remarkable peculiaritiee of the Bible is its 
wonderful and unf&thomable depth. Other books, such as the 
Confession of Ftuth or the Thirty-uine Articles, have length and 
breadth, but, comparatively, they have no depth. They mean all 
that they say, and nothing more ; they draw out their propositions 
in a logical and categorical form, and whatever is not on the sur- 
face ia not there at all It ia not bo with the Bible. It deals in 
centres, not circumferences, therefore it does not define, and 
because its symmetry is natural, not artificial, therefore it dooa 
not systematise. Other books evolve their meauing by being 
read along — the Bible may be read downward as well as onward, 
inward as well as outward ; and, as it was intended for the 
study of children as well as philosophera, it differs from all 
human books of theology, as a fiower diffeis from its scientific 
description, or aa a botanic garden differs from a book of botany. 
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difiTereDt ; and objects which^ in the distance, seemed to 
be contiguous, have been discovered to be widely separated 
from one another ; so that we need not wonder if these 
researches and discoveries should result in the gradual 
disentanglement of Scripture from old and mistaken 
theories, which our fi&thers in their simplicity believed to 
be equally divine. Science and monumental evidence 
are also photographs, and as such possess authority simi- 
lar to that of the Bible. It is their interpretation also 
which alone is fSedlible : they cannot be really inconsistent 
with the Bible or with one another, and their apparent 
disagreement in any one particular, (as in the case of the 
two pictures of a stereograph,) instead of being a contra- 
diction, is only the parallax of the objects represented, and 
contains the elements from which we are to discover their 
distance^ their dimensions, or their form. 

But perhaps the most wonderful circumstance connected 
with this most wonderful book is, that it has not only sur- 
vived the assaults of its enemies, but outlived the defences 
of its friends. Every succeeding conflict through which it 
has passed has issued not only in the overthrow of its 
assailants, but in the rectification of its defences, and the 
enlightenment of its defenders ; so that every new diflS- 
^ty has been the forerunner of some new revelation and 
discovery. 

A principal cause of all these conflicts has been a mis- 
apprehension of the relation which the Scripture bears 
to scientific research. It seems to have been a funda- 
mental principle that it should never reveal directly any 
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philosophic truth, but should speak systematically in the 
language of current thought, and thus present its revela- 
tions, in the perspective, and in the proportions in which 
they appeared from the stand-point of the inspired writer ; 
so that even in its most exalted revelations, it adapts itself 
to the habits of thought and expression of the age and 
coimtry in which it was given forth. 

A little consideratioD will show us that this was abso- 
lutely necessary. To have propounded one new doctrine 
in science, or to have anticipated one invention in art, 
would have been contrary to the very nature and inten- 
tion of revelation. The Bible is a book for all men in 
all ages, whereas science and art are a progressive and 
never-ending career of discovery and invention. If the 
Bible, therefore, made any revelations whatever in such a 
field, it would have suggested a human origin, and a mind, 
perhaps, in advance of the age which gave it birth, but 
very soon to be left behind in the onward progress of 
discovery. In this respect, then, the Scriptures may be 
said to stand on a level with other writings which are not 
inspired ; but even in this they exhibit the most wonder- 
fid evidence of their divine inspiration ; for, while they 
carefully refrain from making any direct contribution to 
the scientific knowledge of mankind, they have never 
stumbled upon any statement which will not abide the 
light of advancing science. This feature is altogether 
superhuman ; they have preserved a thorough consistency 
with aU that science has yet discovered; so that, in the light 
of the nineteenth century, we read the productions of the 
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world's infancy, and discover no fiEkUacy and no weakness. 
The writers of Scripture were never seduced into philo- 
sophic speculations or scientific blunders, which shows 
that they were guided by One who, though He knew all 
things, did not intend to reveal in this manner any thing 
except what was conducive to man's eternal well-being. 

There is something very remarkable in the persistence 
with which Scripture refuses to deal in scientific dogma. 
Not only is there a marked and total absence of scientific 
doctrine, there is, besides, a positive avoidance of it, a 
studied phraseology which precludes the giving to the 
statements of Scripture any scientific interpretation. 
Even in the cosmogony of Moses, where, if anywhere, we 
might expect a revelation of physical science, the work of 
creation is shrouded in the form of a sacred drama, which 
exhibits all that is divine, and reveals only as much of the 
]^ysical as would enable future philosophers to recognise, 
but never to discover. One of the writers of the Bible, 
whose scientific investigations astonished the world during 
his lifetime, and stocked the philosophy of surrounding 
nations, was not permitted to insert one sentence of natural 
science in the sacred volume. So important were his 
scientific discoveries, and so rich his prelections, that 
pilgrimages were undertaken from the most distant 
countries, that men might sit at his feet and hear the 
wisdom that was continually flowing from his lips ; and, 
to this day, in the land which was the cradle of the world's 
sciences, his name has siuvived as the greatest and wisest 
of men, where almost everything else has been forgotten. 
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It is only through the writings of Aristotle, and the teaching 
of such men aa Pythagoras, Euclid, and Aristarchos, that 
we get a glimpse of the sciences of which we have reason 
to believe Solomon was the father. Had it not been 
for these, and such as these, who, daring tlie succeeding 
centuries, gathered ttp the fiagments that remained, in 
Syria, and Egypt, and Babylonia, where they had been 
scattered broadcast by the royal lecturer, it is [o-obable 
that bis scientific discoveries would have been Lrrecoverably 
lost ; and it is questionable whether we do not owe more 
to the power and influence of Alexander in gathering the 
manuscripts, than to the genius of Aristotle and others in 
digesting them. 

How interestii^ also to meditate on this aspect of our 
Saviour's sojourning upon earth. The human mind of 
Jesus, so pure, so calm, so cultivated, could not for thirty 
years have conversed with nature and with Qod, without 
making large discoveries in science, and anticipating 
mighty achievements in invention; and yet not one 
word was allowed to escape his lips that would betray 
even the consciousness of such a knowledge. That which 
would have raised him higher than Aristotle, because a 
greater than Solomon was there, was equally suppressed 
with that which would have made him mightier than 
Caesar. So far was He in advance of all the world's wisdom 
and genius, that the highest and the boldest learned to 
be silent in his presence. The testimony of those who 
knew Him best was, " Now are we sure that thou knowest 
all things," and the universal verdict was, " Never man 
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spake like this man." Even now, after nearly two 

thousand years, he still stands altogether unapproached 

and alone ; so that even the world's philosophers, although 

they deny his mission, cannot conceal their amazement at 

the acknoinrledged grandeur of what they are pleased to 

call his ethical discoveries. How was it that He did not 

teach bis disciples one truth either in art or science ? 

Not becaiise He did not know it, but because it was not 

ooBsistent with his mission to make such revelations. 

And yet the Bible has a scientific value, and that of 
the very highest kind, and in the department in which 
it alone is ciqpable of giving its testimony ; but it must 
be studied, not deductively, but inductively. So long as 
we attempt to extract natural science from Scripture sen- 
tences, the result is so manifestly absurd as to leave us 
nothing for our pains. But when we collect and arrange 
the accredited facts that are guaranteed in Scripture 
history, we may safely build upon them any superstruc- 
ture that they can legitimately bear. It is the fdds of 
Scripture that are the true subjects of scientific inquiry ; 
and it is one purpose of the following chapters to show 
that they are most valuable contributions to anthropology, 
the more valuable, because they are gleanings in a field 
not accessible to us in the present day. The soldier who 
had part of his body shot away, and yet survived the 
accident, enabled the physicians of his day to know, by 
actual and visible experiment, what changes took place 
upon different kinds of food introduced into his stomach ; 
and his case was regarded by the medical profession as a 
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most valuable opportunity of aBcertaining facts which 
m^ht otherwise never have been known. A traveller, 
in like maoner, who, by some rare accident, is enabled 
to examine eome locality or witness some event which 
was never before, and may never again be seen, would 
be an ertremely valuable contributor to any Bcienot 
dependent on such phenomena as those which he had 
witnessed. It is upon this principle that the &cts and 
phenomena of Scripture ought to be valuable to the 
scientific inquirer, because they are, mauy of them, dis- 
closures of things not now seen, and yet intimately con- 
nected with things that are. It was imposeible, in a 
narrative which describee events and phenomena con- 
nected with heaven and earth, Qod and man, angels and 
devils, that there should not be many facts related, 
which, when viewed in connection with modem science 
and with each other, are possessed of the highest scien- 
tific value. Any objection to receive them as legitimate 
contributions to natural science, cannot be justified on 
any grounds consistent with the acknowledgment of the 
honesty of the witnesses whose t«stimony they are; and, 
although many of them may appear as if they were 
incapable of being incorporated with the ascertained 
results of modem observation and experiment, a more 
mature philosophy will find in them, not isolated and 
heterogeneous elements, but connecting links and consist- 
ent phenomena. There is no reason why Scripture testi- 
mony upon scientific subjects should be excluded, where 
that testimony is possessed of an inductive character. 
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There is good reason why such a book as the ** Arabian 
Nights' Entertaininents" should be read apart from all 
our studies of geography, history, and natural philosophy ; 
but it is not so with the Bible. Its scenes are not laid 
in fictitious localities, nor are its events unconnected with 
the world as we find it. On the contrary, it is linking itself 
with every known fact more strongly and more distinctly 
every day; and history, geography, and even other sciences, 
are continually bringing up fresh evidences of its entire 
truthfulness. The Palestine of the traveller is the same 
holy land that was trodden by the Son of God ; the earth 
of the geologist is the same as that of which Moses 
wrote in Genesis ; and in like manner the heaven of the 
astronomer, is no other than that into which Christ 
ascended, when he parted from his wondering disciples on 
the Mount of Olives. All truth is one ; and if we by a 
kind of stereoscopic vision can see the same objects with 
the scientific, and at the same time with the historic eye, 
and find both representations to agree, they will stand 
out before us with a distinctness and a visible reality 
sach as they could not otherwise assume. The scientific 
Christian may know and understand things connected 
with the Bible which the unscientific Christian cannot 
know; and the Christian philosopher may know and 
understand things connected with science which are un- 
intelligible to the man who has not studied the Bible. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE MOSAIC STRUCTUBE OF 0EirESI3. 

THE reader has probably eeen a photograph of the Royal 
tiuuily, in which the Queen appears as a widow, aod 
Prince Albert is represented by a marble bust. There is 
in that photograph a combination of nature and art, which 
is very intelligible, and which may help to illustrate the 
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OS suppose that^ instead of a marble bust, there had been 
a photographic picture of the Prince, we should then have 
all nature and no art, because, the portrait being itself a 
photograph, there could be no error in the likeness. 

In the Bible, we have literary photographs analogous 
to these. That which is inspired is the narrative ; but in 
some cases the words which are recorded are not inspired, 
because they are spoken by uninspired and sometimes 
wicked men; and, therefore, although we may be certain 
that the words were really spoken, just as we are sure 
that the marble bust of Prince Albert was really in exist- 
ence when the photograph was taken, the words them- 
selves may not be inspired, and may be altogether wrong. 
We must distinguish between the inspiration of the 
narrative as a narrative, and the inspiration of the words 
which are recorded in the narrative. 

In the first chapter of Luke we have some interesting 
specimens of this kind of reflected photography. Luke, 
the inspired historian, records the inspired words of the 
angel and Mary, of Zacharias and Elizabeth, and of 
Simeon and Anna; not fewer than six distinct subjects 
being photographed in one picture. Not only is Luke 
inspired, so that we may be sure that all the prophecies 
are correctly reported, but the prophecies themselves are 
inspired, and thus we know that what they said was true. 
But this is not all ; in one of these reflected photographs 
we have still another reflection, because Zacharias by the 
Holy Ghost informs us that the coming of the promised 
Messiah had been predicted " by all the holy prophets 
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which had been since the vorld began." And does not 
this throw some light on the composition of QeoesiB? 
We naturally ask, who were those holy prophets who 
spake of the coming Messiah during the two thousand 
years that passed between the time of Adam and the time 
of Moses ? Where are their writings ? Have none of 
them survived ? Did Adam and Setb, and Enoch and 
Noah live for centuries, and leave no family records 
behind them ? or, if at that time the art of writing was 
not yet invented, did they not leave traditions or 
I^ends, which might be handed down &om father to son, 
" BO that they might show to the generations to come 
the praises of the Lord, and his strength, and his wonder- 
ful works that he hath done?" (Ps. Ixxviii. 4.) "That 
the children which should be bom should arise and 
declare them to their children, that they might set their 
hope in God, and not forget the works of God," (v. 6). 
We have every reason to believe that these le^jiends were 
numerous ; and, being stereotyped into set forms, became 
well-known formulas, sacred and unalterable. The lan- 
guid might change, and the dialect in which they were 
composed might become old-fashioned; but the legends 
themselves would remain unaltered, even when they had 
become almost unintelligible. Such l^ends would be 
carefully preserved, and not the less so because of their 
obscurity. " I will open my mouth in a parable. I will 
utter dark sayings of old which we have heard and known, 
and our fathers have told us." 
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Supposing, then, that such traditions or l^ends really 
existed, and that they were carefully preserved and handed 
down from generation to generation, we have abxmdant 
indications in the Book of Genesis that Moses received 
them, and that they were fedthfully incorporated in the 
inspired narrative. It may have been that he made such 
necessary alterations as the change of language required, 
and that he condensed and made interpolations in them so 
as to form a continuous narrative; and yet we observe 
that, in inserting these ancient records, Moses most care- 
fully preserves the sacred text, showing the reverence which 
inspiration has for inspiration. So evident is this Mosaic 
style of composition, inlaying without blending, and in- 
corporating without changing, that it appears to have 
been noticed even in early ages, and to have given its 
name to a branch of art to which it bears a close 
resemblance, viz., mosaic work. 

For the sake of easy illustration, let us examine and 
compare two of these family records tesselated in the 
Mosaic history; one of them is in the tenth, and the 
other in the eleventh chapter of Genesis. That they are 
both of them monographs is evident not only from their 
contents, but from their titles. One of them commences 
thus : " These are the generations of the sons of Noah ; " 
the other thus : " These are the generations of Shem." 
Now, had Moses been the original author of both, the one 
would no doubt have corresponded with the other, and 
we should have had a symmetrical statement of the 
genealogy, not as it came down to him in two fragmen- 
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cities of the plain were covered by the waters of the 
Dead Sea; and no historian would describe a country by 
referring to cities the site of which was unknown. But 
Moses, having found it so, would not alter the words, any 
more than the title; because, if ho had he would have 
destroyed its authenticity as part of the book of "The 
generations of the sons of Noah.'* The document, though 
very imperfect and fragmentary in itself, must have been 
precioas in the estimation of Moses on account of its 
antiquity and of its authenticity; and because, in addi- 
tion to the information which it supplieil regarding the 
family of Joktan, Peleg's yoimger brother, it seems to 
have contained all that Moses was able to collect regard- 
ing the descendants of Japhet and Ham, who, like 
Joktan, were not in the line of the Messianic genealogy. 
It is not unlikely that it came into Moses' hands, not 
through his father Amraui, but through his father-in- 
law Jethro, with other documents, when he was married 
to his daughter in Midian. 

The genealogy of the eleventh chapter is evidently 
more orderly in its style, and was apparently compiled 
by Terah from information handed down from father to 
son in the family from which he was himself descended 
— that is to say, not through the line of Joktan, as in 
the tenth chapter, but through the line of Pelcg. 

It is strange that this view of the origin of these writ- 
ings should have been supposed to detract from their 
value^ as if it were inconsistent with their inspiration. It 
ought rather to increase our sense of their value, as it 
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exliibits io a veiy impreBsive tnaimer their extreme anti- 
quity and truthfulness. Of course, there was nothing 
impossible in the idea of Moses writing out the genealo- 
gies which he has preserved, without any aid from pul^c 
or family regiatcrH; the names may have been rorealed to 
him miraculously, and he may then and there have written 
them as they were revealed; but wc do not account for 
Matthew's genealogy in that way : why then should we, 
witi) less reason, so account for that of Moses? It is a 
rule in history, that the nearer the historian lived to the 
events which he relates, the more trustworthy and satis- 
factory is bis history; and if there be in Genesis an 
appearance of the inserting of documentfl which were 
written by the parties who witnessed the events that are 
related, their value must be greatly enhanced ; while we 
have the additional security afforded by the prophetic 
authority of Moses, to guarantee not only their genuine- 
ness, but their inspiration. Every one must acknowledge, 
that whatever be the facts of the case, there is, in the 
book of Genesis, at least the appearajice of the incorpo- 
ration of different documents in the general narrative ; 
and we are no more entitled to suppose that Moses com- 
posed them in that fonn at first, than geologists are 
entitled to account for fossil bones, by supposing (as some 
have ventured to do) that they were created in a fossil 
state. Nowhere does Moses claim to be the original 
author of these records, neither does Scripture assert that 
they were written by him ; and as the documentary cha- 
racter of the history is practically avowed, and as we are 
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informed in Scripture (Luke i. 70), that there was a suc- 
cession of inspired men from the time of Adam, we have 
no inducement, in the interests of either the authenticity 
or the inspiration of Scripture, to attempt, by imnatural 
and improbable theories, to evade the conclusion to which 
the structure of the book of Genesis so obviously leads us. 

Supposing, then, that we had satisfactory evidence that 
these early chapters of Genesis were written at the times 
and imder the circumstances which an examination of 
their internal structure would indicate ; supposing, also, 
that we had reason to believe that the second and third 
chapters of Genesis were written or composed by Adam 
himself, and that the story of Eden has come down to us 
in the very words of the man who ate the forbidden fruit, 
as he rehearsed it to generation after generation of his 
descendants — and in which it descended imaltered, even 
after he died, xmtil it reached the hands of Moses, to be 
incorporated finally in the canon of Scripture — ^what would 
there be in all this that should shake our confidence in 
the truthfulness of the story ? Would not this view add 
more to the value and the interest of the narrative, if not 
to our faith in its credibility, than if, with an interval of 
two thousand years, and without any intermediate tradi- 
tion or history, we supposed that Moses received it by 
immediate inspiration, as a discovery of facts which 
neither he nor his fathers previously knew ? 

It may seem an exception or a contradiction to this 
explanation of the record, that in the first chapter of 
Genesis we have not a history, but a revelation. We 
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^v» th^M a iwoH of ereots, which no hutnut eye could 
tuftvv wvu, 8tu<) uo haman tongue could describe ; and if it 
WM ».' iu ix-gard to the fiist chapter of GeDeeis, why might 
i» ttot W w also iu regard to those that follow ? But this, 
*> ^ t>\uu Wiu^ an objection, will be found on exatnina- 
IK>« ti.k K> ntth«r a confirmation of these views. The 
ttmi <.-ha)ttor <>f iVent^is is really no part of Old Testament 
kwi\>rv ; aud upim that account it can never be rightly 
VUKU-Mt>.HHl »> loag as it is interpreted in that connection, 
'ttiv Ol\i Ttittanu'ut historj-, which is the history of the 
i«i'.\*u> iij" t.'hrist, commences at the fourth veree of the 
«x\'ud vhajHor. giving au account of the creation of Adam, 
>iih... *»ii ih(> first of the Messianic race, with the history 
A his I'all, imd (ho promise of his restoration by means of 
:k luiuiv vktiv^'AT, IVwuwanls, from the garden of Eden, 
*>j h;tu' iho hiiutaii history recorded by human hands 
:uii.l huHuui u uiit-a.s^'4, until, arriving at the period when 
thu ituii-xii tj Si-ii(.twrti is to bo closed, the Spirit of God 
toki-a up tho ihoiuo whotxi there could be no witnesses, 
lUiU fto WiiM iho UhuuUoss future, not in a history, but 
iu iu» :\iJoi.'*J>- ^>iio. It i* iM>t so obvious, but it is equally 
Uuo, thai, iw vhw ItiUv »vuils, so does it begin. It ends 
with ail upwimlvptio vi.yivui of the future, and it b^ins 
with uu apwrtlyplic vlmwi of the past. The genealogy 
of L'hiUt bugiiw, nut with tlio story of creation, but with 
liui sluiy of K(l«u. Jtwiw was the son of Joseph, who 
<w^ itiu M>it uf David, who was tho sou of Abraham, who 
«;m ttwi in>h of Noah, who was tho son of Adam, who was 
rJwi «.(( ..1 (iwl. But lottg hvfotv the time of Adam there 
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were events replete with incident, not only in the distant 
orbs of heaven, but upon this little planet itself, which 
have no corresponding chapters in the Bible. The Bible 
does not profess to be a history even of the Adamic race, 
fistr less does it profess to provide a record of the pre- 
Adamic. It is only of the branch from which the Christ 
was to be descended, that the history is found in the book 
of God. China and India, Assyria and Egypt, supplied 
£Eur more striking features of our world's history than the 
tribe of Judah, and yet in comparison with it they only 
appear in the background, if they appear at all. We can 
but guess at their antiquities, and are left to ^ope our 
way among the world's archives to discover their existence, 
alongside of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, the children 
of the promise. Even before the story of Eden, there was 
a tragic story of a still earlier fall, the records of which 
must now be sought for in the Danish shell-heaps, the 
Brixton caverns, and the mud of the Nile. In regard to 
all this. Scripture is as silent as it is upon the civilisa- 
tion of i^ypt and the splendour of Nineveh ; that is to 
say, it is silent except in so far as they touched the Mes- 
sianic story in some part of its circumference. 

Who, then, was the author of the first chapter of Gene- 
sis? To whom was that great vision revealed? We 
cannot positively tell, nor is it important that we should ; 
because, unlike all the succeeding chapters, it might as 
well have been the writing of a later as of an earlier 
prophet. So far as the present Essay is concerned, it is 
of no importance who was the author; and therefore we 
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transfer to the Appendix the few thoughts that have 
suggested themselves on the subject ; showing that, in all 
probability, it was to Noah that this revelation was 
made, and that it was written at least a thousand years 
later than the chapter which immediately follows. 

It cannot be objected to this conjecture that we should 
expect the earliest history to come through the earliest 
prophet; because, as has been already stated, this first 
chapter of Genesis is not a history but an apocalypse. 
As regards human history, that expectation is a reason- 
able one, and therefore we discover in the succeeding 
chapters traces of the hands of Adam, Seth, and Noah; 
but as regards the first chapter, it might as well have 
been revealed to one prophet as to another. Human 
memory and human testimony were not called into exer- 
cise in its production, and therefore there was no need of 
its early committal to memory or writing. All the other 
i»\>phets recorded that which they had seen and heard, 
^Okd that which had taken place in their own experience, 
ot at least in their own lifetime ; and there is a satisfac- 
Wtt itt the thought that we receive the narratives at first- 

1^^; Aiiam telling the story of his fall, and Noah telling 

'^ $florv vrf the flood. Bishop Colenso would have us to 
T^'vtf ^1 the history of the Exodus was written three 
^fl^i£^^i x«rttf^ after the time of Moses. Now, just let us 
^ujtfNtse ix 3k taofflxent that this conjecture were true, and 
iWa -iiif ^vi xSt Kxedus was written, not by Moses, but 
Ilk Stanwu, .T *^«^ o^ker of the prophets, without the 
)^tr 4« «r:^ lUfclicMl documents; we ask. Would that 
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increase our admiration of the book or our confidence in 
the tmth of the history which it records ? Certainly not. 
We want the history of Moses, not from Samuel, but from 
Moses himself, if we can get it, leaving the question of 
inspiration aside altogether. An interval of three him- 
dred years is quite too much for traditional accuracy ; and 
as for inspired history, without tradition or documentary 
materials ; all that we can say is, that it is a most imnc- 
cessary and imlikely possibility. And if that be our feel- 
ing in regard to Exodus and the three hundred years 
between Moses and Samuel, what shall we say to the still 
greater improbability, that in recording the story of the 
fall, there should be an interval, not of three hundred, but 
of two thousand years, with details as if they had been 
of yesterday. How differently then must we feel, in sur- 
rendering ourselves to the natural interpretation of the 
record as Moses has given it to us, as a compilation of 
narratives which have been carefully preserved and incor- 
porated in the book of Genesis ! The story of Eden reaches 
us authentic and fresh from the lips of the man who once 
wandered in its sunny glades. The story of the flood 
comes with tenfold more interest when told by the man 
who floated on its waters, and the history of the patriarchs 
acquires an additional charm when we read it as the auto- 
biography of the men themselves. 

Inspiration has much more method and reason in it 
than is generally supposed. It does not communicate 
omniscience, and it must not be understood as if it did. 
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Although plenarily inspired, the Bible ia gtill fauDUiD 
testimoDy, and all that is neceBsorily guaranteed is ite 
entire tnithfulnesa. They spake that which they knew, 
and testified that which they had seen ; this is the for- 
mula provided by the great Master Himself as die ground 
upon which he demands implicit faith in His testimony. 
It is a reasonable principle, and it is precious, because 
it solves many difficulties. What could be more satisfac- 
tory, for example, if Adam was a prophet, than that he 
should be the historiaa of the fall ; if Noah was a prophet, 
than that he should be the historian of the flood ; and if 
Moses was a prophet, thau that he should be the histori&n 
of the Exodus? And if Adam was the historian of the 
fall, and if the second chapter of Genesis was written two 
thousand years before the time of Moses, this would open 
up a moat interesting inquiry, in regard to interpretation. 
Many of the difficulties experienced in interpreting 
Scripture arise from overlooking this great principle, 
which is the only canon of interpretation that does not 
involve lis in scientific difficulties. We are addressed by 
human witnesses, not by divine ; and no error can arise 
in consequence, unless we mistake the one for the other, 
and forget that the language which they use is in every 
respect their own. Inspiration guarantees the compe- 
tency and truthfulness of the witnesses, not the elegance 
or philosophical accuracy of the expressions. Viewed in 
this light, it was of immense importance that Moses should 
jaeaene the evidences of his having iucorporated writings 
which were not his own. The testimony of an eye-wit- 
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ness must be different from that of a historian. The eye- 
witness uses language which describes the scene from his 
povni of vieWy introducing details which he saw, and leav- 
ing out important facts which he did not see, although 
this would be inexcusable in a historian. The question, 
therefore, whether Adam or Moses wrote the history of 
the fall, or whether Noah or Moses wrote the history of 
the flood, would make a very important difference as 
regards the interpretation. K it was Moses that wrote 
both, then it was pure revelation, and a statement of ab- 
solute facts; if it was Adam and Noah who were the his- 
torians, the narrative must be interpreted accordingly as 
the testimony of eye-witnesses, and a statement, not of 
absolute facts, but of that which they saw and bear witness 
to as they appeared to them. 

If the account of the Deluge was written by Noah, it 
is by no means certain that it was universal, because, on 
the supposition that it was the testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness describing the events as they came under his notice, 
there are none of the statements in that history which 
might not be interpreted like many other passages, in a 
sense much more limited than a rigid and literal under- 
standing of them would imply. The flood was no doubt 
very extensive, because it was the very last of those great 
cataclysms to which the earth was subjected during those 
cosmical changes which were inevitable in the early periods 
of its history ; but the high hills of which Noah speaks 
as having been covered by the waters may have been only 
those which were within his view. This is the more likely, 
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as he mentions how far these mountains were submerged; 
Mtd as he tells us that they were covered to the depth of 
fifteen cubits, it is evident that his measurement was ob- 
tained bv calculation from careful observations and reckon- 
ing made at the time. Astronomers have discovered 
am[je evidence to show that the antediluvian patriarchs 
wvre profouod mathematicians; and if Noah was com- 
petent as an engineer to be the builder of the ark, he may 
also h»\-e been competent to work out the problem which 
he ha$ Twoided. If, on the other hand, Moses, and not 
N<i*h, »as tho historian, we cannot escape from the con- 
c)iK4on thai the Deluge was universal, and that the water 
TW» fift*t^ ouliits above the top of the highest peak of the 
HiTnala\-«&. 

If A^anu «u*l not Moses, was the writer of the second 

kmI tkirvi <hai^^rs of Genesis, we liave a most effective 

fe<r w tiw $v\>$:n)>hical difficulty which Las puzzled com- 

Htf«t»K«r$ ».< a iitde in the topography of Eden. A 

t^tfK^VNvv ^" Jwv* Ihvuatnd years, in the compilation of a 

j^ri«4^!*^ "i^ ^'4 ^ Indo to be overlooked in consulting it. 

■IV ^«*^w v<' ^vs twij:ht undergo a complete revolution 

^ -wtrti* '^«. »(M»f than that, so that the same names 

.* X ^jMhhjtt V xwY different countries and rivers in 

Hwt * Vi**w *w»tt ihi^so which are called by those 

s.«* H*'W IftWK' wt^us the white mountain, Ben 

♦*; '.^ lavNiiiSaiiu; but there might be other 

.-A^kiv u»^ v'thof bis mountains besides those 

,.;^%; :*5wU»uJ. H.*ton and Halifax may 

■4 iiwiau"! iW -VuH-rica; and the question 
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which of them was meant might depend upon the century 
in which the author who referred to them lived; and so 
Cush and Phiath and Hiddekel might mean very differ- 
ent places, and would be spoken of in very different ways, 
according na Adam or Moses was the historian. A remark 
made by Adam, in regard to these places, might be most 
natural and appropriate as coming from him, but most 
inappropriate and misleading, if we understand it to have 
come originally from Moses. In like manner, the state- 
ment in Gen. ii. 12, " And the gold of that land is good : 
there is bdelliimi and the onyx stone," is not only intelli- 
gible but interesting, coming from the lips of Adam, in 
the early infancy of the world, while Ophir and Sheba 
were yet unknown ; whereas, if it had come from the pen 
of Moses, two thousand years after, we should not know 
what to make of it; because, at a time when physical 
geography had made some respectable progress, it would 
seem to conununicate either too much or too little. 

Again, the narrative of the temptation in Eden is much 
more intelligible, as well as more interesting, if it be Adam 
and not Moses who is the historian. In the mouth of 
Moses, the statement in regard to the serpent is provok- 
ingly perplexing, because it seems to be a contribution 
offered to the science of zoology. It is not easy to see 
either the pertinence or the intention of the remark, that 
it was " more subtle than any beast of the field;" and, 
if it had been made by Moses, we should wonder what 
made him think so; but when we regard the narrative 
as coming from an eye and ear-witness of the scene, it is 
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no longer understood as a zoological dognoa, but aa a most 
natural remark, coming from Adam himself, in reference 
to the incident which he was about to relate. Had it 
been St John that was the historian, he would no doubt 
have informed us, that although it was the serpent thA 
spoke, it was the devil, that " old serpent," who was the 
tempter; but as we have no reason to suppose that Adam 
knew anjrthing about Satan, the narrative is nothing 
more than what might have been expected from him as 
an honest witness, confining himself to the facts which had 
come under his own observation, and giving his own im- 
pressions regarding them. Never, in all his experience, 
had he known any of the lower animals possessed of so 
much intelligence and cunning; and, therefore, without 
presuming to decide how far the incident was ordinary or 
extraordinary, he merely remarks, as the result of his 
experience, that the serpent was more subtle than any 
beast of the field. We might apply the same rule of 
interpretation to other passages of Scripture which com- 
mentators find great difficulty in reconciling with absolute 
facts; but it ia not necessary to pursue the subject fur- 
ther, if we have succeeded in showing that the first chap- 
ter of Genesis is a separate and independent monograph; 
and that the narrative which follo^vs is the real commence- 
ment of the Messianic story. To those who feel an inte- 
rest in the inquiry, and would wish to prosecute it, we 
may remark that it was long ago observed that there are 
portions of the book of Genesis distinguished by the 
different names given to God in the narrative. In some 
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He is called "The Lord" (Jehovah); in othere, "The 
Lord God; " in others, simply " God," indicating, as was 
thought, a difference of authorship. This of itself, and 
if it had stood alone, would, perhaps, have been a veiy 
weak speculation, but it is not alone. We have other far 
more decisive indications of the same fact, to some of 
which we have already alluded : we have also the very 
titles of the different monographs preserved and inserted 
in their places, as " This is the book of the generations of 
Adam": "These are the generations of the heavens 
and the earth": "These are the generations of Noah":* 
and so on. There is, besides, what might be called the 
literary perspective of each document, which enables us to 
discover the stand-point of the writer, and which is most 
observable in the close of each history; because there we 
see the period at which the historian had arrived, and 
are thus guided not only to the authorship, but even to 
the date of the composition. 

The present Essay, however, has no special intere«t in 
these details, and, therefore, we do no more than o3(:t in 
the Appendix (A) what appears to be a verj- natural, 
though we are hi from saying a certain, solution of the 
inquiry. 

* A remarkable confirmation will be found in Ezra iL 1 : 
** These are the children of the province that weut up." 4%. 
That this was a separate document is proved by XeL viiL ^. 0. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE APOCALYPSE OF CBEATION. 

WHEN geology was first becoming a Bcteace, men 
were startled at its revelations, and many thought 
that at length Scripture had been proved to be untrue. 
The Mosaic account of creation seemed not only super- 
seded, but to have actually met with a complete contra- 
diction in its most important feature, that the " heavens 
and the earth, and all that in them is," were created in 
six days ; inasmuch as the new science of geology gave 
an equally decided testimony that the time occupied could 
only be measured by thousands of years. 

So complete and so decided seemed the contradiction, 
that many Christian men at once abandoned all hope of 
reconciliation; and, choosing their side, did not hesitate to 
affirm that geology was a fallacy, and its conclusions false. 
This class of theologians was never veiy large, and at the 
present day it is very nearly extinct. It was perceived 
that such a defence was nothing less than an unconditional 
surrender of the Divine authority of Scripture ; and, 
therefore, various explanations were offered to account for 
the apparent contradiction. 
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The first and most successful was the interpretation 
given to the word "day" in the Mosaic narrative^ by which 
it was held to mean, not a period of twenty-four hours, but 
a period of indefinite extent, stretching, it might be, to a 
thousand, or even many thousands of years ; and then it 
was supposed that all the incidents of the Mosaic nar- 
rative would be found to correspond with the discoveries 
of geology. In a Biblical point of view, there could be 
no insuperable objection to such an interpretation ; and 
at first sight it did appear as if it would be found to har- 
monise also with the teaching of geology ; and as if the 
time would come when we should be able to mark ofif 
upon our maps the various formations of the different 
days. More accurate investigation, however, proved this 
theory to be false ; and although there was a wonderful 
correspondence in the general features of the organic pro- 
gression in the order of creation, in the Mosaic and the 
geologic cosmogony, still it was found that they did not 
coincide. Instead of finding first a creation of plants, 
then of fishes and birds, and then of quadrupeds, it was 
observed, that although there was a progression in that 
direction, every geologic era had its own plants, its own 
fishes, and its own land animals. 

Another and more cautious theory was adopted by 
another class of interpreters. Conceding to the geologist 
all that he does, or may yet demand, in regard to the 
creation, or creations of the world before Adam, but fixing 
on the present condition of the earth as the creation of 
which Moses wrote, they affirmed that all that is written 
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in Qenesis is literallj true, but that the six days of crea- 
tion found the earth in a state of ruin consequent on 
BOme great natural catastrophe, which had extinguished 
all vegetable and animal life of previous creations, and 
that in a hundred and forty and four hours it was again 
restored to order, life, and beauty. 

This explanation can scarcely be said to be satisCEtc- 
toty ; because, apart from many other difficulties, it has 
this fatal objection, that in order to secure a literal 
interpretation in one particular, it sacrifices the grand 
and primary meaning of the whole ; so that the petty 
gain could never be compensated by such a loss. 

The fundamental error appears to lie in ever expecting 
a scientific, or even a historic, exposition of geological 
truth in any inspired revelation. They who require or 
expect in Qencsis a treatise on geology, will be equally 
disappointed with those who look for a book o£ history 
in tliu Revelation of St John. We have already shown 
that Scripture purposely avoids giving any assistance 
either in art or science ; and that this is one of those 
grand distinctive features which give evidence of the 
divinity of its origin. In prospect of future discoveries 
in scienre, it was important that the Divine author 
should so guide the sacred penman as to show that He 
WAS intimately acquainted with the whole subject, though 
Hi' uiiulo him write in a cipher, which could only be un- 
dor^livii gradually as discoveiy advanced. In a word, it 
w»» tM\>wj<»ry to adopt the same plan of revelation as that 
*l»Kh jiiiidv-tl tho pt'u of prophecy; the strictly prophetic 
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writings bdng bo worded, that they could never be mis- 
takea for bistoiy. 

The same principle was necessary, though for a dif- 
ferent reason, in writing an account of creation. Future 
discovery must not be anticipated, any more than future 
histoiy; and yet there must be sufScient evidence to 
show that the author could have anticipated both if he had 
chosen. Let us examine, then, whether this be the true 
character of the first chapter of Genesis ; and if bo, to 
what conclusions it would lead us. For this purpose we 
must inquire what are the characteristic features of the 
prophetic, or mther of the apocalyptic style. 

First of all, we find that it assumes the dramuttic form, 
dividing the history into difTerent acts or scenes, which 
will on that account be more easily remembered, and 
representing the incidents thus isolated, in a pictorial, 
and, at the same time, allegoric form, so as to give strong 
impressions regarding their general character, rather than 
an accurate knowledge of their details. Such is inva- 
riably the style, not only of prophecy, but of every de- 
scription of things which we are for the time incapable 
of understanding. Take, for example, the description 
of Christ's glory and the saints' inheritance in heaven. 
He leads them like a shepherd, and they drink of the 
water of life that fiows from the throne of God ; and God 
wipes away the tears from their eyes. 

In the same style, but more completely in the dra- 
matic form, is Daniel's prophecy regarding the four 
great monarchies (^ the world. Each of them is repre- 
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seated by a single beast, wbose natnre and appearance 
symbolise the charactetB of their respective govemments. 
By this means the history of the world is sketched off in 
a few sentences, brilliantly coloured, and full of meaning. 

Look next at the book of Berelation, in which the 
subsequent history of the world is represented. So com- 
pletely has the dramatic form been assumed, that a 
mingled najrative of political and ecclesiastical events is 
crowded into two acts, each having only six or seven 
scenic representations. 

The similarity of the opening chapter of Genesis to 
the closing scene of the world's history in Revelation is 
very marked. The septenary urangement is conspicu- 
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af the balances held hj the rider on the black horse 
mpplemented by the voice which said — "A meamtre of 
•Dkeai for a penny, and three mea^urea of barley for a 
oenny, and eee thov, hart not the oil and the vivne " (Rev. 
A. 6); and so also in the 10th, 11th, and 16th verses, 
[n the Apocalypse of creation the very same stnictore 
nay be observed in the words spoken by the Creator — 
' Let there be light; " " Ld there be a firmament in the 
nidat of the vxUers, and let it divide the waters from 
he vmters," &c. These words, of course, were not spoken 
it creation, but they are a dramatic representation of a 
act which Uien took place; upon the same principle that 
he voice in Revelation does not predict words which 
rere afterwards to be spoken, but realities which were 
Aerwards to come to pas^. 

Another occasional characteristic in the style of pro- 
ihecy is its double signification or application to different 
ircumstances and events. For example, the countiy pro- 
lised to Abraham and his seed was not only the land 
f Palestine, which was entailed on his posterity after the 
esh, but that heavenly inheritance which is ^ven to 
bose who, by taith, are Abraham's seed and heirs accord- 
ig to the promise. The seventy years prophesied of by 
eremiah applied to three distinct periods of activity, 
ich of which extended over seventy years. David, in 
lany allusions to himself and Solomon, used by inspira- 
ion expressions which could legitimately apply only to 
)avid's Lord ; and Christ Himself, in foretelling the de- 
truction of Jerusdem, spoke in sentences which at the 
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same time described the last judgment; inaamuch as His 
references to both ore conceived in language so constructed, 
that it is impossible to apply them all literally to either 
separately; and yet the general features of both are most 
accurately and, at the same time, most graphically repre- 
sented. This feature also, is distinctly observable in the 
account of Creation, the very words in which it is re- 
corded being also in numerous passages appropriated and 
applied to the work of Redemption. 

We cannot but be struck with the singular fact that 
the six thousand years of the world's travail are to issue 
in a millennium of Sabbatic rest ; and being now fcr ad- 
vanced in the sixth thousand years of the world's labours 
and unrest, we have reason to believe that probably it 
is the last. 

If these views be correct, the seven days of creation are 
neither seven literal days of twenty-four hours each, nor 
yet seven definite historical periods, the events of which 
are literally recorded ; but, as the seven seals, trumpets, 
and vials of St John's Revelation represented the histoiy 
of the future by a typical representation of each of its 
grand divisions, ^tdtho^ti any of them bemg chronolo^caUy 
defined, so do the seven days of the Mosaic cosmc^ny 
represent, in a dramatic and typical form, the successiTe 
changes which took place at creation, each grand featnie 
being boldly sketched out in one scenic representation 
characteri^ic of that particular epoch. 

The present state of physical science is not by any 
means so far advanced as to enable us to pronounce a final 
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judgment on the literality of the narrative in the fiist 
chapter of Genesis. It may be a for more literal account 
of creation than we at present Buppose; and we may 
find it BO, when, coming to know more about it, we shall 
be able to appreciate more accurately the full scientific 
value of eadi of the elements of this wonderful narrative. 
He who revealed it knew more than we do; and even now, 
although it was written three thousand years ago, we are 
able to see reflected in it deep scientific truths, as well as 
the great general features of organic development and geo- 
logical discovery. So much is this the case, that we might 
safely challenge the heat geologist in the world to write, 
even upon his own theory, in as few sentences as Moses 
(or Noah) has done, an account of creation which would 
be equally intelligible to an uneducated mind. Let any 
man try it, and we will venture to predict that, fifty 
years after this, it would be found that he had written it 
wrong, while the sacred narrative would still be found to 
be divinely true. 

One purpose of the present Essay is to show that the 
want of harmony between the statements of the Bible and 
the teaching of modem science is only apparent and not 
real, and that truth has suffered not more bom a rash 
and hasty spirit of speculation on the part of naturalists, 
in some of whom the wish was father to the thought, 
than from the timorous ten&city with which earnest 
Christians are apt to cling to old beliefs and interpreta- 
tions for which the Bible is not responsible. It has been 
said that it is much easier to recognise than to discover, 
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and that a much lower power of the teleecope ia Bofficient 
to enable us to see that which we know, than to diacoTer 
that which we do not know or underBtand ; not becaose 
iaut^nation takes the place of sight, hat hecause sight ia 
nally aided in its perceptions. For the eame reason, 
every advance in physical science as well as in philology 
U » pvww added to Bible interpretation, not because it 
tfutthUif lis to distort, but because it enables ns to dts- 
peuap with distortion. The old heli^ took their rise 
whvtt uatuTV vna not understood, or, rather, when it was ' 
uuHumlor«tiHH); and therefore, to produce harmony, the 
ttiUo at tliat tunc required to be misinterpreted. Had 
tho l^Uv> Xxfva falw, there would have been little damage 
dvuvi but U^'Rusti it was true, violence had to be done to 
it iu uulvr to liwkv it conformable to the Ealse ideas then 
^vak'ut rt,i^;ardiitg nature. The correction of these scien- 
titlu urixint, thvrvforo, must always be accompanied with a 
ourruspuudiug rvliof to die Bible interpreter, and a corre- 
apoudiug cliauge in the interpretation. 

The discovories of the present century hare already 
doue much in this diroction, but not so mndi as they 
wore really capablu of doing, A large amount of fictitious 
tntorpretatiou, partly of heathen, and parth- of medieval 
origin, still remains and encumbers our Christian &ith 
very much to its disadii-antage. The truth ts^ that our 
modern mythology, which has not the slightese warrant 
iu the Word of God, is quite unable to uajipi tW test of 
either astronomy or geology, aad mvoib be IwImj at by 
acientitic uiau very much in the light of a avposdtion, 
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unless they religiously take care never to allow it to come 
into the field of view at the same time. But this is 
always precarious, and, therefore, it is of not a little 
importance from time to time, to review our interpreta- 
tiona, and to give them the benefit of all the light which 
modem science is capable of shedding upon them. 

Our subject naturally divides itself into astronomical 
and biological investigations; but although recent dis- 
coveries have very much affected both departments, they 
are not sufficiently homogeneous to be conveniently brought 
together. We pursue here the more interesting and 
important topics which also more immediately affect the 
Christian fiedth, transferring to the Appendix those which 
are connected with astronomical researches. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CREATION ACCORDma TO LAW. 



THE light of modem science, as it adT&ncee, is con- 
tinually clearing away mystery, and its discoveries 
are every day linking into one grand and continuous 
whole, things that we were accuatomed to regard as incon- 
gruous and antagonistic. But above all, it is subjecting 
the phenomena of nature to the dominion of law ; and 
while narrowing the sphere of miracle, it is extending 
tenfold the proofs of the infinite wisdom and goodness of 
Qod in his normal administrations. 

The continual retreat of Bible interpreters before the 
onward march of science is due to the false position 
which they originally occupied ; and the defensive atti- 
tude, which the Bible is constantly made to assume in 
presence of scientific discovery, can never be changed 
until that position is altc^ther abandoned. The idea 
that the operation of what are called the laws of nature 
is less immediately the act of God than what is called 
Buracle, has been too hastily admitted by theologiaas ; 
sod they have thus been led to view with suspicion, or 
evflo ■lann, wiy attempt to account for the phenomena of 
oestion by the »ction of tie natural laws ; as if miracu- 
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loua interferences were the grand aif;umeiit upon which 
natural theology must be niAde to rest. The consequence 
has been that, under such adTococy, the argument for the 
being of a God has been growing weaker, instead of 
stronger, by every new discovery which ascribes to the 
action of law the glories of creation. 

In our old schools of natural theology we were taught 
to look upon the oniverse around us as the miraculous 
production of creative power; as if the mountains and 
the valleys, the atmosphere and the ocean, were all created 
in the state in which we find them. We were led to 
understand that the solar system was a piece of divine 
mechanism, the sun created as the source of light, and 
planted in the centre by the hand of God, endowed with 
all its prodigious powers; while the planets at regular 
intervals were formed as we see them, and then launched 
into space with a projectile force that exactly corresponded 
with their intended orbit ; and if any one had suggested 
that the universe was not formed at first as we see it, but 
has grown into its present state by the operation of the 
natural laws, he would have been regarded as an atheist 
who wanted to rob God of His glory, and hand over the 
universe to the fatherhood of impersonal laws. 

But why should such an idea be entertained? The ex- 
istence of a law presupposes the existence of a legislator, 
and the operation of a law presupposes the existence of 
an executive. la the one we have a constant testimony 
to the infinite wisdom and goodness of God, who could 
make such wonder-working laws; and, in the other, we 
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have a perpetual and visible exhibition of His presence 
and His power in their admioistration. A miracle (in 
the sense in which it is generally understood as an inter- 
ference on the part of God without the operation of law) 
might be resorted to in order to avert evil or accom- 
plish good ; but to produce the same end by the opera- 
tion of law is the style of God's working, and of Qod's 
only. It is possible at least to conceive that a creature 
could make a flower, but it is impossible to conceive tbst 
he could make a law that would make a flowery because 
that would imply the possession of powers peculiar to 
God. Tbe more wondeifol the law, the more wonderful 
is the God who made the law, and all the more wonderful, 
because the law seems to intervene between God and His 
workmanship. . 

But does the law intervene? We deny that it really 
docs, because what we call the laws of nature are nothing 
more than the modes of God's acting in each of His ad- 
ministTations, whether it be the organic or the inorganic, 
the social or the intellectual, the moral or the personal : 
•ad it is only because of its infinite perfection and utter 
onlikeness to the operations of created intelligences that 
ve take refuge from our ignorance and inappreciation, in 
the fiction of a law, as distinct from a personal God. If 
ve had ever been able to detect caprice, or inaccuracy, or 
(|l)AQgei^)})eQees — if at any time we had observed in nature 
an abnormal righting of a normal wrong, we would at once 
have recognised a personal and intelligent Deity as the 
•gent; but when throughout nature we can see no imper- 
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fection and no caprice, but only the neTer-ending, never- 
bending action of an infinitely perfect administration, we 
exclaim, " It is a law, and not a person ; " and thtis the 
very perfection of divinity veilfl from our eyes the pre- 
sence of a God. 

Why should Christians be so much alarmed about the 
speculations of Mr Darwin and his school, as if the mira- 
culous production of new species would be a better argu- 
ment for the being of a God than the development of new 
speciea according to law? With the exception of the crea- 
tion of man, there is really nothing in Scripture to con- 
tradict the doctrine of development; and the gulf between 
man and the brute is too wide to allow Mr Darwin to 
step across, even though he should succeed in establishing 
his theory. TTJ" opponents, in his own field of inquiry, 
are sufBciently formidable to serve all the purposes of 
orthodoxy, without theologians having to compromise their 
own position by mingling in the strife. The interests of 
Christianity are not, in the remotest degree, affected by 
whatever conclusion these philosophers may come to ; be- 
cause the atguments of natural theology rest not on the 
means by which beneficent design is carried into effect, 
but on the wisdom and the goodness that are displayed 
in the result. 

This hankering after the miraculous in creation is a 
blunder in its very principle; because it proceeds upon 
the assumption that the production of a plant, or an 
animal, by a miracle would be a better display of the 
wisdom and power of God than its production according 
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to law. The very opposite of tbie is the case, as might 
easily be shown by an illustration. Let us suppose that 
two clockmakerB were to exhibit specimens of their handi- 
craft, in order to prove their skill. One of them makes 
a clock which sways the pendulum and moves the hands - 
l^ springs and wheels contrived for the purpose; but, ao 
he has provided no machinery for striking the hours, he 
attends in person and strikes the hours himself. The 
other clockmaker constructs a clock having two distinct 
systems of wheels, one of which is continually in action 
moving the hands and swaying the pendulum; while the 
other, which is only occasionally called into operation, 
strikes the hours by machinery at distant and r^ular 
intervals. We ask which of these two mechanicians would 
be r^;arded as having given evidence of the highest de- 
gree of inventive genius andskill? There can be no doubt 
that it would be the latter ; and, therefore, unless we are 
prepared to give up the evidence for the existence of 
God in the operation of the natural laws, the production 
of new species by the operation of some natural law, with 
which we are as yet unacquainted, but which comes into 
operation under certain circumstances, and, it may be, at 
distant intervals of time, so far from detracting from the 
evidences of natural theology, would be an addition to the 
demonstration of the being of a God. 

We have already shown that the first chapter of Genesis 
is not a part of the Old Testament history, but an Apo- 
calypse of the past, corresponding with the Revelation of 
8t John, which closes the canon of Scripture, and which 
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reveals by inspiration the coming future. The more 
thoroughly we make this distinction, the better will we 
be prepared to understand its true meaning. In this 
sublime vision we behold, not the creation of this planet 
only, but the process and order that rule throughout the 
universe in the formation and furnishing of all the 
worlds. There is first the separation of the waters from 
the waters; then the uprising of the land from beneath 
the shoreless ocean; then the creation of organic life in 
the v^etable and animal kingdoms; and last of all, the 
tenancy of man. This is the order in which universal crea- 
tion proceeds; and although we have reason to believe that 
only in a few favoured instances is the work crowned by the 
introduction of the human species, we have in this vision a 
type and summary of all creation; so that, although the 
human history of other worlds will be wonderfully different, 
the first chapter of their Genesis will be the same in all. 

If this view be correct, the narrative of the creation 
of Adam in the second chapter of Genesis differs from 
the corresponding record of the creation of man in the 
fi/rat in being not general, but specific. In the first chap- 
ter, the creation of man after the image of God has re- 
ference to the place which the human species occupies in 
the order of being, and describes every such creation, 
wherever it takes place. The narrative in the second 
chapter, on the contrary, has exclusive reference to the 
Messianic race in the person of Adam, whose origin, along 
with that of Eve, is there described. 

We have also shown that the story of creation, being 
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the natural liistoiy of the unirerBe, must needs be told 
in an apocalyptic form, S8 the Scripture systematically 
avoids anticipating or superseding scientific discovery. 
So long, therefore, as ve confound the Apocalypse of 
creation in the first chapter with the Messianic narra- 
tive which follows, we do double damage to the credi- 
bility of Scripture, because we not only err thereby in 
attaching a literal meaning to that which should be 
interpreted apocalyptically, but by doing so we endanger 
the credibility of the history itaelf; since, unless we dis- 
tinguish between the two, seeing there is evidently a 
symbolic element in the first chapter, we lead the un- 
wary reader to attach also a symbolic interpretation to 
the second; and he is thus tempted to pronounce the 
whole a myth. We should never make such a mistake 
in regard to the Apocalypse of St John, partly because it 
speaks of the future and not of the past, but chiefly be- 
cause it is a separate book from the four Evangelists and 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

Of late years we have been startled by repeated an- 
nouncements that human remains have been discovered 
in situations which indicate an antiquity many thousands 
of years prior to the time of Adam. From Denmark, 
from the Continent, from Egypt, from America, and even 
from distiicts in our own country, these have been 
crowding upon us; and although it cannot be said that 
in any one case the evidence has amounted to demon- 
stration, it cannot be denied that their cumulative value 
has now become very formidable. 
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It would be xmfortimate if the defenders of the Bible 
shotdd be driven into the position of either surrendering 
the inspiration of Scripture, or denying the conclusions of 
geologists; so that they should have not only to fight the 
battle of inspiration on geological ground, but to suspend 
the credibility of the Bible and the truth of Christianity 
on the issue of a scientific controversy. No wonder that 
geologists have viewed with contempt the intrusion of 
polemical theology among the inductive sciences, and 
have shown but scant courtesy to the intruder. For 
all this we have ourselves to blame, in mistaking an 
apocalyptic vision for a scientific narrative, and handing 
it over to the geologists for acceptance as their geological 
primer. 

The moment we make the distinction which we have 
indicated, we discover the mistake, and are enabled to 
leave scientific men to pursue their studies without 
attempting to coerce them by the fear of heresy. The 
Bible narrative does not commence with creation, as is 
conunonly supposed, but with the formation of Adam 
and Eve, millions of years after our planet had been 
created. Its previous history, so far as Scripture is con- 
cerned, is yet unwritten. There may have been not one, 
but twenty different races upon the earth before the time 
of Adam, just as there may be twenty different races of 
men on other worlds; and if so, the first chapter of 
Genesis, being a vision of universal creation, typically 
describes them all. 

But even the Bible is not altogether silent in regard 
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to a previous population of our globe, althougli it makes 
DO dogmatic statement upon the subject. If geologists 
have discovered the mortal remains of this primeval 
race, we shall endeavour to show in succeeding chapters 
that the Scripture supplies us with abundant evidence 
of the continued existence of their mvtnortal remains, 
still to be found in the midst of us, and possessed of a 
character which could not be accounted for in any other 
way. Scripture and science thus walk hand in hand 
together, and mutually throw light upon each other's 
teaching. That which Scripture does not tell is revealed 
by science, and that which science cannot tell ia revealed 
by Scripture. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OUR WORLD UNIQUE IN CREATION. 

ACCORDING to the Bible, this little planet upon which 
we dwell, although in the eyes of the astronomer it 
appears only as a grain of sand on the sea-shore, or the 
leaf of a tree in an extensive forest, is not only the most 
important member of the system of which it forms a 
part, but is the most distinguished world in the whole 
universe of stars. So grand and so distinctive have 
been the events which have transpired upon its surface, 
and so incapable are they of suppression or repetition, 
that there cannot be an intelligent being in the universe, 
extending even to the most distant nebulae, who either 
has not already heard, or will not yet hear of it. An 
astronomy which does not recognise this, leaves out its 
grandest and most distinguished feature. It would be 
like a history which left out all mention of the birth at 
Bethlehem, or a book of geography written in the 
Capitol, which knew nothing of Rome, except as a few 
square miles of masonry and rubbish, which had been 
discovered on the banks of the Tiber. 

The pre-eminence which the Bible ascribes to our 

world in the history of the universe, as the place where 

E 
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tl)<* Son of Ood became incarnate, and Buffered and died 
fi,ir fjn, seems at first sight to be altogether inconsistent 
with the position which it occupies in the material crea- 
tion ; and yet the more we examine the £acta of the 
Mw>^>, and the discoveries of science, the less apparent 
tloo^ the inconsistency appear. 

It is true that the first impressions produced by the 
discoveries of astronomy would lead us to suppose that, 
MS our world is only one among many millions, it most 
Iv a specimen of all the rest, and that v^etables, ani- 
inals, and man must be the programme of every other. 
By mul by, however, we b^n to discover that this is 
luit actually the case ; and every fresh discovery, instead 
itf leading us towards our forgone conclusion, tends in 
lht> wry opposite direction. Bomantic and transcendental 
i){HHnilutions, which are indulged in to refute and coun- 
torUtlanco the testimony of science, are dissolved into airy 
luilhinjj^icss as the light of science and common sense is 
alh>\vod t(i tiliino upon them ; because they arc found to 
U> tiuHiiitiixtcnt with sober facts, and are unsupported by 
Miyilnii)* oxccpt prejudice and undaunted imagination. 
t»x(i>Ad of thi> Bihlo being inconsistent with the sub- 
l\i»itii<«i i'f AMtntnomy, in regard to the singularity of this 
\t\^M and itH dt'stiuy, science has been obliged to con- 
ti-w lluti tho further it goes the more consistent are its 
Ititdii)^!! with this vory testimony. Even although 
St'ripturt' liuil Ihh'U silent on the subject, we should still 
Imvo Ui'u lUstMvoriup more and more clearly every day 
tlmt our pltuu't in not one of a thousand only, but one of a 
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million, if not altogether unique in creation ; and that 
the abeord speculations which have peopled eveiy star 
with moral and intelligent beings, and supposed that 
every planet is the abode of vegetable and animal life, 
will have to take their place among the abandoned delu- 
sions of earlier times. 

What have we to teach ns but the things which we see 
or the things which we have been told ? and where do 
we see, or when have we been told, anything which 
would lead us to believe that there is any other world 
inhabited l^ creatures like ouraelves ? With the excep- 
tion of the Bible, everything that we see and know pro- 
claims that we are alone in creation, and that there is 
not likely to be another world which contains moral and 
intelligent beings besides our own. Astronomy teaches 
us that the millions of stars with which we are sur- 
rounded are no more capable of affording habitations for 
plants and flninnila than the fiery bowels of the volcano. 
They are, in fact, sons like our own, whose heat and light 
may warm and cheer the planetary systems around them, 
if there be any such, but which themselves are nothing 
but consuming fires. Analc^, indeed, would lead us to 
suppose that there may be planets revolving round these 
distant suns, and the supposition is quite legitimate ; 
but when we examine the planets of our own system, to 
enable us to form an estimate of the qualities and capa- 
talities of these supposititious systems, we are forced to 
acknowledge that, if (with the exception of our own 
world) the planets of our solar system are a fair speci- 
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men of the systems which exist elsewhere, ■ _ jj depends 
likelihood of either plants or animalB livi 'ivsiolcigical 
surface. A wild spirit of btiogiy specul : lo boil, and 
jectured that, if this world is inhaWted ^sa ot oxygen, 
animals, every other world must be r ^Ijatances, to 
when it is met by the obvious fust t^ .^soes favouraihle 
naturally fitted to be the abode of pi -^stances unite to 
whereas no other, so fax as we are abl ^ -^ moat abundant 
sessed of the same kind of fitneaB, f ^^ m more or lea 
survives, and is fed upon the fiuu^ 1" _ ^ye or lea feeble, 
plants and animals which might ex'' _^ caching as Hia^ 
under conditions which experience .j^-h in tbeir eircnm- 
compatible with their existence ^ ^jth, 80 is it likcfy 
could be more contradictory thii- ^aufcce; whereas 
cause it ends by denying the T ^^ ^g them resemble 
is built. It first assumes ^ ^ ^ ^idifion and deatii 
the vestige of a proof, that our' ^^frnceesiTe cold, or 
of other planets; and whra t^**^^^^! or water, ve most 
argument to the opposite rn»"^^ |m pnnnilfi in fhnm. 
evaded by a second asgamptt*"!^ Hothing but a wild 
the laws of n&turo in <bi^ .^.^Kwlkile it professes 

laws of nature iu the <4li' .^ ^f other condunon. 

analogy at all in Ui" m ^^ ^\ iu perfectly mir- 

verse the assertions, ami . ^ '^^, gf j/fn types and de- 
would be the same in ' ^J0it ■ystem, with ita 
would be diflferent. * * ^ ^,01 the same style <rf 

If there be one UiJng^^^ .^^andfisbes. Look 
say has been ascert.niw^^^^V. ^ dune optical lawB 
this, that the supplyji^^^^ j^ bwriogi *be same 
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We do observe a most wonderful variety in the circum- 
stances under wliich organic life is capable of existing, 
so that many have been inclined to suppose that it may 
exist under wny circumstances; but, besides the fact 
that there is a central range of favourable circumstances 
in which vegetable and animal life is most exuberant 
and exalted, and that as circumstances decline &om that 
range on either side, organic life diminishes and de- 
generates, there is another fact which is absolute and 
knows no modification; and it is this, that where there 
is not warmth sufficient to melt ice, or where there in 
not sufficient atmospheric pressure to prevent boiling, 
there organic life, without a miracle, is an absolute im- 
possibility. To say that God covid do so and so, is 
simply to utter a truism, whose real meaning is, that God 
could work according to our plan as well as His own. 

So &r from analogy teaching us that there is animal 
and vegetable life in the moon and the other planets of 
our system, it rather indicates that there is little or none. 
We have abundance of anal(^es within our reach, and 
upon our own planet, that are perfectly decisive of the 
question. If we had found that animal and vegetable life 
is as plentiful and exuberant in the burning deserts of 
Africa, or the silent solitudes of the arctic and antarctic 
regions, as in the sunny plains of Italy or France, we 
might have inferred that on the burning surface of Venus 
and Mercury, or on the bare lava mountains of the rain- 
less moon, there would be the same universal adaptation 
of organic life to every variety of circumstances ; but it 
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is not so. We find that there is a lav which depends 
not on astronomical but on chemical and physiolo^cal 
necessities, that recognises the power of heat to boil, and 
the power of cold to freeze, as well as the power of oxygen, 
phosphorus, nitrogen, carbon, and other substances, to 
form compounds under certain circumstances favonrable 
to organic life. Wherever these circumstances unite to 
favour their action, there oi^anic life is most abundant 
and exuberant; but wherever these are more or less 
awanting, there organic life becomes more or less feeble, 
and at length altogether disappears, teaching us that, 
according as these other planets approach in their circum- 
stances to the genial climates of our earth, so is it likely 
that organic life will prevail upon their surface; whereas 
in regard to those whose condition makes them resemble 
the portions of our world where desolation and death 
prevail, either through excessive heat or excessive cold, or 
in consequence of a want of atmosphere or water, we must 
come to the conclusion that the same law prevuls in them, 
and that they too are devoid of life. Nothii^ but a wild 
and wayward fancy which disowns facts while it professes 
to follow analogies could come to any other conclusion. 
There is a unity in all God's works that is perfectly sur- 
prisii^, even in the endless variety of its types and de- 
velopments. Look at the vertebrate system, with its 
wonderful variety of anal(^es, but still the same style of 
mechanism in man and beasts, and birds and fishes. Look 
at the varied senses, dealing with the same optical laws 
for sight, the same acoustical laws for hearing, the same 
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chemical laws for taste and smell. See how the animal 
senses all depend on the same kind of nervous tissue, and 
are all based upon the same plan. See how wonderfully 
the chemical properties of the oxides, the phosphates, and 
the carbonates of different substances are foimd to be 
suited to the almost miraculous uses that are made of 
them in organic life, and how inexorably nature refuses 
to adopt any other for either beast, or bird, or reptile. 
Looking at these undoubted facts, it remains for us to 
ask what possible ground we can have for supposing that 
a principle which is so determinedly adhered to on our 
own planet has been abandoned in every other, more 
especially as recent discoveries by the spectrum analysis 
point to the probability that the materials are almost 
precisely the same. 

But the testimony of geology is still more remarkable 
and decisive, because, even supposing that there were 
thousands of planets whose atmosphere and climate are as 
favourable to organic life as our own, we have no certain 
grounds for believing that any one of them is inhabited by 
a creature such as man. Geology proclaims that our world 
is altogether exceptional in this respect, and that the 
presence of man upon its surface is a circumstance which 
is not likely to be repeated in one of a thousand such 
worlds. This is most clearly indicated by an examina- 
tion of the records of our planet, the past history of which, 
for millions of ages, is found written in no uncertain 
characters on the strata of which its outer crust is com- 
posed. These, lying one above the other, and each requir- 
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ing thousands of years to accumulate, enable us to read 
its past history; because, as each stratum contains em- 
bedded in it the remains of the plants and the animals 
which were existing at the period of its deposition, we 
can in imagination restore the landscapes and living 
creatures of each age, beginning with the earliest appear- 
ance of vegetation and animal life. These succeed each 
other in the history of our planet, presenting us with 
species which appear at one period for the first time, and 
after continuing for perhaps thousands of years, disappear, 
never again to be seen, except in the stony sepulchres 
which receive and preserve their remains. In this 
manner we have records of entire creations, rising and 
falling — rising over the ruins of former organisms, and 
falling to give place to new occupants of their habitations. 
During all these hundreds of thousands of years we have 
successive groups of fishes, saurians, birds, beasts, and 
insects; but in all their hLstory there is not a vestige oi 
human remains to be found among them. Even in re- 
gard to those remains which have been discovered, and 
which have led geologists to suppose that, thousands of 
years before Adam, the earth was inhabited by a race of 
human beings, the date which is assigned to them is 
perfectly modem ; and the only question to which they 
give rise is, whether they are inscribed on the last or only 
the second last page of the last volume of a work whose 
volumes have never yet been counted. It is only at the very 
close of the geologic era that man appears. His entrance, 
too, is abrupt. All other creatures come in groups, pre- 
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ceded and succeeded by kindred races, and side by side 
with relatives ; but man appears alone, as if, in regard 
to all that preceded him, the earth had '' brought forth 
grass and herbs yielding seed, and trees yielding fruit," 
and as if the waters and the earth, at God's bidding, had 
brought forth their motley races in successive eras of 
geologic time ; each creation in its order varying in 
beauty, and, though changing in form, yet always oscil- 
lating within certain limits, till, on one peculiar and 
unprecedented day, God said, " Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness, and let them have dominion 
over all the earth. So God created man in his own 
image, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; 
and man became a living soul." Such is the testimony 
which geology provides when questioned in the name of 
simple truth and unprejudiced philosophy, even though 
the statements of the Bible had never been heard of; 
and whatever else it may aflSrm, geology can never swerve 
from a clear and distinct annunciation of the fact, that 
man is a miracle in the universe, whose advent is suffi- 
ciently important to become an era in imiversal history. 
According to geology, not once in hundreds of thousands of 
years will there blossom on any planet so wonderful a flower 
as Man. The last six thousand years — or, if the geo- 
logist prefers it, the last fifty thousand years — are but as 
yesterday in geologic reckoning, when compared with the 
eras which preceded them ; and if we were to look back on 
the far-stretching ages of the previous history, all that 
would present itself would be a countless succession of the 
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lower animals ; creation on creation rising, culminating, 
and departing, each leaving for its record nothing but its 
petrified remains. If, during those long ages, some wan- 
dering intelligence had flitted about creation to see what 
each world contained, the same hasty philosophy which 
peoples every star would, from the same premises, and 
judging of other worlds by what he found in this, conclude 
that there was not a single planet in creation which con- 
tained a moral and intelligent race of beings. It is only 
when we discover the miraculous creation of these latter 
days that we admit the possibility of such an event also 
in other worlds. If, in each geological deposit, we had 
uniformly, or even occasionally, discovered traces of 
intelligent beings mingled with those of the lower crea- 
tions, we might have been justified in regarding the pre- 
sent dynasty of man as an ordinary representation of what 
might be expected in other worlds. But when we find, 
throughout the eras that have rolled onwards and onwards 
through the past, not one trace of an intelligent being, 
or anything that would even hold out the prospect of a 
coming man, we are shut up to the conclusion, that 
though this little spot of earth may, to the astronomer, 
appear lost in the magnificence of the stellar imiverse, 
geology unites with revelation in representing it as a very 
gem of creation, one out of a million, if not altogether 
unique. There may be, and Scripture assures us that 
thoro are, other worlds as fair as, and perhaps fairer and 
mort> luxiuiant in every respect than our own. Their 
uuiuIht, however, cannot be veiy great ; and in regard 
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to them it is very evident that upon none of them would 
it be possible that the Son of Ood should become incar- 
nate and die^ unless it were upon some world, like our own, 
ruined by sin and inhabited by a fallen race. Upon this 
point science is altogether silent, except in asserting, as 
will be shown in a succeeding chapter (chap, vii.), that 
sin is a disease, and that the normal state of man must be 
one of stainless purity. But although neither astronomy 
nor geology can inform us whether there are other worlds 
inhabited by human beings or no. Scripture does give us 
information on the subject, and that information is alto- 
gether in the direction of there being no other fallen 
race but Satan's and our own ; and if there be one thing 
more than another by which the Satanic and the Adamic 
families are characterised, it is this, that they both belong 
to this world, and that the will of God is not done on 
earth as it is done in heaven. If man were normally a 
savage, and genealogically a brute, the onv^ probandi 
would lie upon us to prove the accidental holiness of the 
families in the heavens ; but we deny the assumption, 
and call upon the anthropologists for their proof. That 
there are other moral and intelligent beings in the stellar 
universe, we admit, because the Bible tells us that there 
are. They are God's great family in the heavens, from 
which we had been alienated and separated by sin; 
and it was the very purpose of Christ's mission to our 
planet to bring about a reconciliation of those who had 
been thus estranged, " that in the dispensation of the 
fdlness of times he might gather together in one all things 
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in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth" (Eph. i. 10); bo that of Him " the whole family 
in heaven and earth might be named" (Eph. iii. 15). 
Not that we assert that there are no fallen races in the 
heavens ; all that we affirm is, that there is an utter and 
total want of any indications that there are. There 
is but one hell, and that was prepared for Satan and his 
angels ; and there is but one judgment-seat, and that 
judgment-seat is to be erected on earth, before which 
devils and men shall stand, but no other ; and the very 
fact that it was to this world, and to this world only, 
that the Son of Qod was sent on Hix errand of mercy, 
indicates the probability, although iiot the certainty, that 
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teaching. But whether this be the only world which 
contains a fallen race or no^ of this we are at least certain, 
that it is to this third planet, circling round an undis- 
tinguished star, that every eye in the universe will yet 
be turned, as the spot upon which the greatest wonder in 
the universe transpired, the incarnation and crucifixion 
of the Son of Man — the very world that God so loved 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life. 

The anthropologist repudiates the idea that the God of 
such a universe should demean Himself to this ; but he 
is wrong. The God of his theology is only half a God, 
because one moral hemisphere of his divinity is awanting. 
The anthropologist delights to revel in the physical glory 
of the Creator, and acknowledges that it transcends all 
human imagination in the inexhaustible profusion of His 
wisdom and power ; but that is all : — he refuses Him a 
field on which to exhibit His moral grandeur. Our very 
novelists can create a character more lovely and more 
divine than the God of the anthropologists ; so that, if 
those developments of the Divine character, which Chris- 
tianity, above every other system, exhibits with surpass- 
ing lustre, be not true, there is a want in the Godhead, 
and a vacuum in the universe. It is only lately that 
men have discovered the beauty and moral grandeur of 
SELF-SACRIFICING LOVE ; and writers of fiction have only 
recently come to know that this is the very brightest tint 
which they can put upon their palette, when they wish 
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to point a beauty which will take the hnnuui heart b; 
stono. Would it not be stranga if the Creator implanted 
in our breast such an admiration of a virtue which He 
did not himself possess 1 And if He does possess it, where 
shall we find it exemplified in its divine perfection if it be 
not in the Citosa of Christ 1 The cross of Chiist dazzles 
the eyes even of angels in the estimate which it presents 
of God's infinite bolioess and justice ; while, at the same 
tini^ it astonishes them by its power, in breaking hearts 
thftt would have resisted and resented the very sufFenDgs 
<^ hell, and melting the sinn^ by love, who never would 
have been conquered by anger. But their greatest wonder 
«:d' ttll is excited by the infinity of the love and condescen- 
«^»n of Christ in dying, not for His friends, but for His 
«,'3ioiuit>s, and bearing the curse of a world's guilt naked 
u^xiu a bloody cross, who never needed to have left His 
thT\>nt>. The very idea of such moral grandeur as that 
wuUl no more have been conceived, without being 
rcvoaloil, than any of the sublimities of creation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE COMING MAN. « 



MODERN science has lately made great advances 
towards the solution of the mysteries of the solar 
system, and the past history of our own planet in par- 
ticular. It is now nearly certain that the sun is nothing 
more than a gigantic conflagration going on in the heavens, 
and that it would long ago have been exhausted had it 
not been for a vast reservoir of fuel which has been 
discovered circling round it, and which is suflScient to 
maintain it in action for many thousands of years yet to 
come. This reservoir of fuel consists of meteoric iron 
and other meteoric matter, all combustible, which is 
scattered over an immense field of space, and extends 
from the sun outwards, covering a circular region up- 
wards of a himdred and fifty millions of miles in diame- 
ter. We can actually see it; for although it is but 
celestial dust, and the particles are floating at immense 
distances from one another, when the sun shines upon it, 
as it shines upon floating dust in a room, it becomes dis- 
tmctly visible, and in tropical countries is known by the 
name of the Zodiacal Light. This great meteoric system 
extends to within a short distance of our own orbit, and 
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seems to be connected ^ith those meteoric showers with 
which we are familiar a,s we periodically enter its oon- 
fines. When that great Btorehouae of fuel is ezhaoKted, 
however, as sooner or later it must be, the auu will have 
completed the period of its existence as a sun, and the 
incandescent lava, which is the product of combustion, 
will then begin to cool down into a solid' ball, resembling 
not a sun or a star, but a planet of the same compositum 
as our own world. 

In regard to the origin of our own earth, it may also 
W s.iid that we have very nearly arrived at a Bolution. 
It too seems to have been at one time a miniature ann; 
but its meteoric fuel having been long ago exhausted, its 
i^utor cnist has been hardened to such an extent that we 
o.iii n'alk in safety over its glowing interior, and only 
r,>'<w Hiid ng;un in the earthquake, and here and thetre in 
tW voWuo, arc reminded of its fiery contents. It oaimot 
1v said, however, that all this has been fully and sdeuti- 
(•I'ally {vxtvoil; but as every step in advance uneqoivo- 
o.«VtV (vtints in this direction, there can be little doubt 
{"'.jt: it iii the conclusion to which we are practicd^ 
^k-:v.^nc. And if so, it is clearly of some importance to 
■V .-xawitto tho first chapter of Genesis under this netf 
'-;^-.. .'trJ t<^ Miicertain how far the apocalyptic dzanM 
.^.;,,.itv.t.s» wiih tlio scientific reality. 

^x >■ ^-rtr.w,") affv^nl. however, to encumber our preeeat 
^...;.\\i «!■*,> ji»ti\tnomicnl speculations (though one of oar 
,;.i-vL'i 1 v.- lirinjr all the phenomena of Creation and 
"'i,^ .ii-i.ii- ■. •svvlbo ri'ignof law); and therefore we have 
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relegated to the Appendix the aatrooomical deportment, 
-which cominehendB the work of the first four days of 
creation, and confine our attention at present to the 
antbropolc^ of science and of the Bible. 

In order fiillj to understand the Bible, we must ever 
keep in mind that from b^inning to end it is all about 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and Uiat nothing has been ad- 
mitted into its p^es which has not a reference to him 
or his Church. Its history is a history of the ancestry 
of Christ, which commences in the second chapter of 
Genesis, (not the first); and if it shall hereafter be proved 
that there were, or even that there are, other races upon 
tbe earth which are not descended from Adam, the credi- 
bility of the Bible would not in the slightest d^ree be 
impaired. That is a question for naturahsts, not for theo- 
It^ians; and it may be safely left in their hands, without 
allowing Christianity to be deposited as part of the 
stakes for which they are to contend. The only differ- 
ence which an answer in the affirmative would make to 
the Bible student is, that he should have to surrender the 
interpretation usually assigned to certain passages of 
Scripture, and allow them a latitude not greater than 
that which is freely accorded to many others* 

* We are too apt to Insist upon a masimnm of stiingency in 
the interpretation of any passage that seems to favour our own 
(pinions, and to refose anything more than a minimvm of strin- 
gatcy to whatever may be quoted against as. It is between 
tiuK two iridely-Bepaiated sones that the broad region of theo- 
logical disputation lies. 
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But not only the Word, but also the works of God, 
have reference to Christ, the brightness of the Father's 
glory, and the express image of His person. He was 
the final end of all creation, for " of Him, and through 
Him, and to Him are all things, world without end." 
Wlien the meteorites and the ether were called into exists 
once, God had the incarnation of Christ in view. In 
tho very selection and collocation of the materials of 
which our world is composed, scattered as they were in 
space, God had in view the incarnation of Christ. The 
cnrlKin, tho phosphorus, the calcium, the hydrogen, the 
!Utrogi.'n, — whatever elements were needed for the pro- 
duction of the Son of Man, were all purposely pro- 
vidi.ll from the foundation of the world millions of 
millions of years before they were needed, so that, 
lhrv>»»jrhout all their revolutions, they were never lost 
si^ht of, and by the operation of natural laws at length 
^tuud thoir destined place. Well might He, in prophetic 
Wt^ub^'- sing the song of creation, " Thine eyes did see 
w* *ttl«tamv, yet being imperfect; and in thy book all 
^^[^ writtou which in continuance were fashioned when 
js ^^ shn'W was none of them." From the first day of 
«tMiX(.>a. «lii>n God said, Let there be light, and there 
««. ici-. sho train was set in motion which was to ter- 
a-KB.u a Vbe iveurrcction glory of tho Son of Man. 

uuinat. JK. !WTO '*s lowest rudiments, is based upon 

ot -MiK'nin ■-'£ tv-ww" dfrived from combustion, — the 

\ !W wi"* ^'"'S pTwluced by the oxidation (which 
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is combustion) of the caxbon in the blood, for which pur- 
pose it is brought into contact with the air in the lungs. 
Like a candle or a fire^ the sun could not continue to 
give out that enormous amount of light and heat, upon 
which we continually depend, without its meteoric fuel; 
and the horse, like the steam-engine, could not exert 
any power unless it received its daily food, which is its 
anthracite. 

But if our planet, with its earths and its ocean — ^which, 
be it observed, are all oxides — ^be nothing more than the 
ashes, or rather the products, of a former combustion, how 
is animal life to be supported by oxidation in a world 
where all has already been oxidised? in other words, how 
can there be combustion where all has been already burned? 
The answer is simple. An intermediate system was neces- 
sary to prepare for its advent, whose grand function should 
be deoxidation, or unbuming that which had already 
been burned, and presenting it in a form in which it could 
be re-oxidised or burned a second time in the animal 

economy; and THAT INTERMEDIATE SYSTEM IS THE VEGE- 
TABLE Kingdom. 

Vegetable life is dependent on the exuberance of in- 
organic power. Combustion, especially when it is violent, 
has a power of rebound by which it analyses chemical 
compositions, and divorces the substances which had been 
previously combined. This Ls called the deoxidising power, 
possessed by the sun's rays, which, when brought to bear 
upon any chemical compound, tends to separate the one part 
from the other ; and when they do so, the force thus em- 
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ployed becomes lodged in the substances so separated. The 
substances which produced power by being oxidised lost 
their power in the oxidation; but when they are de- 
oxidised by the sun's niys, they recover the power which 
they had lost, and become again combustible. That is 
to say, they again become capable of producing power by 
their oxidation ; — ^the process of bumii^ being reversed, 
the substances may, at any time, be burned a second time. 
Now, the T^etable kingdom was God's purpose for 
utilising this principle, so that it might afterwards be 
placed at the service of the animal kingdom, which was 
to live, and work, and reign, by again oxidising that which 
bad thus been deoxidised. With such a thought, so 
simple in its grandeiu' and power, God has developed a 
whole kingdom of luxuriant magnificence and beauty, ex- 
hibiting not the action of a principle in its one most per- 
fect form, but an inexhaustible exuberance of creative fancy, 
ringing the changes upon this one thought in a thousand 
melodies, each of which again rings its changes in a thou- 
sand variations. Not only is the object attained, and 
deoxidation secured, but, during the process, nature is 
spangled over with creations of beauty and grandeur, as 
if its music and its beauty were its only toil. Here, too, 
we find the first ascent of that grand duality, the mate* 
rial and the immaterial, imported from inorganic nature 
iuto an organic life, sharing one anotlier's secrets, and 
carrying on their united reign. The spirit of the 
plant! bow strange the expression! and yet where is the 
voL^buUry in which to find its substitute? May we 
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not say that this is the firet type of material and im- 
material man? 

Such was the work of the third day, which required the 
intennediate sunning of the fourth before tt was sufficiently 
tnature to afford comfort and enjoyment to the sentient 
creation; and now begins the second ascent of matter, 
with its co-ordinate accompaniment of animal life, oxida- 
tion being again in the ascendant. The substances which 
were unbumed in the vegetable, are again burned in the 
ftTiimal economy; and the immaterial forces which had 
entered a new sphere in their ascent into vegetable life, 
and exhibited something approaching to individuality, 
again mount up into a still higher region, where they be- 
come posseNsed of still higher powers, and exhibit an 
individuality more pronounced than before. 

No doubt this correlation of organic force to organic 
matter finds its anal<^ue in the correlation of inorganic 
force to inoiganic matter; but here especially, in the 
animal kingdom, there is something more — a new thing, 
a substance and yet not matter, more highly organised 
than the organism which it dominates, rectifying its pro- 
cesses, and retaining, in its mysterious keeping, the sacred 
ark of its type. Again we behold, but in rapidly-advanc- 
ing grades, the prototypes of their ultimate development, 
Man. First, we behold in the tiny thread of nervous 
matter, in the mollusc, and, still more, in the vertebrate 
lystem of the fish, the first approaches to the human body, 
irith its mysterious chamber of conference, the brain. 
Onwardfl and upwards the march of organism still ad- 
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vaiKx** towards its furthest development ; and the fish, the 
liztuxt, the gorilla, and the dog carry us to the very fron- 
tix'r ol' tho last creation, Man. 

Sc'riptun^ will be found to teach that human nature is 
thtf vtTv highest type of created being, and that every- 
wht'jv thn.>ughout the universe, though there may be some 
little variety, the tj'pe is one. The great characteristic 
fOittiuv of IJikI's work in creation appears to be unity of 
(ypc, with variety of development. Mankind, in specu- 
lutiiig ou what is unknown, have always been inclined to 
leveisi- the priueiple by imagining a variety of types and 
;* unity \<t develepuient. We can look back on the time 
w iieu the uukuewii n'gions of the earth were peopled with 
•awjiiii^uy bv'iiigs — mermaids and centaurs, giants and 
t!V.;ivf.: but gt^'graphieal discovery and advancing know- 
\\ii;e h;«\e i'iwi.it tho fictitious character of these abnormal 
v*te>h!uivh: aiiil, as we art> surprised to iind in the sun and 
■11 '.Jk- viLsiMUi stars the very same familiar substances that 
.«e ;\';ttKi ;tt\'uc us ou earth, so may we expect, when the 
vs-i >iu'l V siiawn aside which at present hides celestial 
.'^sX'.i' ^iv'ta eur view, that a wonderful and beautiful 
.,u.;x ivi^w* vhu'Hjiheut iJl God's works, and that the end- 
-.4!i »A;ts\i\'*N.'ihef animal and vegetable structure which 
•„■•.■ is^s vJ^^elhuj; in ether worlds, circle round the same 
- ^s. ,i .-itvjftiitswiien, many, if not most of which we see 

■K ^N.'iv .■«^»«X^^^ --'wr knowledge of God's works, the 

o »v ,;»»\>t*tetew*rits this conclusion; and,although 

X*- .'-'. -^V **'¥^'*> ** ^* ^'S^*" '^ introduce us to a 
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system or systems of existence whose peculiarity is innova- 
tioD and imsteadiness — innovation upon types, and im- 
steadiness of law — nothing can be more false than such 
an impression. In ages past, it has been the atmosphere 
in which all sober thinkers have delighted to breathe ; and 
although it presents to our view a series of phenomeua 
beyond the range of our present experience, and although 
these phenomena have been distorted by the wild fancies 
of bold but wayward imaginations, it will be found, when 
they are studied with a child-like and unprejudiced sim- 
plicity, that they will startle the philosopher not so much 
by their discords as by their harmonies with science. 

Whenever the reins are given to the imagination, there 
is no absurdity too great for acceptance. The inhabitants 
of Sirius, according to one author, are nine miles in height; 
another hazards the opinion, that in other worlds, instead 
of the souls being lodged in bodies, the bodies are lodged 
in external souls. One popular writer propounds the idea 
that two or three universes may exist in the same space 
without being cognisant of each other's existence. A 
second indulges the thought, that withiu a point so small 
as to elude all the powers of the microscope, there may 
be another universe, the mechanism of whose worlds is 
filled with the evidences of a Creator's glory ; while a 
third is inspired with the imagination, that there may be 
beings so immeasurably superior to man, that all the 
visible universe that presents itself to our gaze may be a 
microscopic object altogether invisible to their eyes, and 
that the spaces between sun and sun, and between system 
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and STstem, may be do greater to them thao the dis- 
tances between the pores in a grain of sand. 

How different is the language of Scripture ! how sober 
its revelations, and yet how much more truly grand ! 
In contrast with all this imaginative dissipation, it pre- 
sents to us the human nature of Jesus as the connecting 
link by which we are related to all the intelligent inha- 
bitants of the universe. The heathen mytholt^ies, and 
the superstitions of the different nations, tell us of 
gigantic creatures and diminutive elves ; hut the Sible 
speaks of the whole family of Ood, both in heaven and 
in earth as one; and when any, even the highest and 
brightest of those that stand before His throne, is intro- 
duced to our notice in Bible history, he is uniformly pre- 
sented to us as a brother MAN. 

Scripture, interpreted by science, will be found to teach 
that human nature is the very highest type of created 
intelligence ; and the question naturally presents it«elf, 
whether all the moral and intelligent creatures that people 
the universe do not belong exclusively to the human 
qiedes? A careful examination will show us that it is 
so, and that the physical constitution of men, angels, and 
limls, is in every respect identical, their apparently dif- 
^^cval natures being nothing more than the different 
'<iiMtw t.^ being of which that is susceptible. 

W%«tK «« are informed that man was made after the 
'•**«vv ^' ^(oJ, this almost amounts to a declaration that 
Viv '*<«ts '>Jby kurhest style of created being, and that no 
>^,t'\^ ^^r;* vf ^ttvrn could ever appear. The image of 
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God must be a perfect image — as perfect as a mere image 
can be. The original of which he is a copy is the highest 
possible, and the artist being God himself, we may be 
sure that it was executed in the very highest style. 

Not that there was no advance possible for Adam, or 
that he alone, in his own person, illustrated all the fea- 
tures which were copied from the Divine Original ; still 
less that if he had been left in his fallen state, he would 
ever have developed that image in all its constitutional 
completeness. It will be shown, in the succeeding 
pages, that we must look to the resurrection state of 
the redeemed, and to the fiilly developed state of the 
angels, as that which was in the mind of the Creator 
when he said, '* Let us make man in our image." 

It is true that it is the spirit, or rather the mind, that 
is created in God's image, and not the body; but this 
does not affect the conclusion, for it is the result and not 
the means that constitutes the likeness. We think, and 
God thinks — ^we observe, and God observes — ^we feel, and 
God feels ; but in all this there is an infinite difference, 
for God thinks, and observes, and feels absolutely and 
essentially, and in a manner altogether different from 
that in which our faculties act, — it is only in the result 
that there is any resemblance. A father's peculiar love 
towards his children is essentially natural and not spi- 
ritual ; yet it is not the original : it is only a copy from 
the Fatherhood of God. It is of no importance, there- 
fore, whether we say that it is the body or the spirit 
that is like to God, because, strictly speaking, it is neither 
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It vt4 '■AIM Dor ID the other that the likeness appears, but 
jn^ iu the result of both. It is not the spirit alone, 
'■chifc^-ix', that bears the image of Qod — it is the body 
*ajA thtf spirit combined. The crime of ronrder is repre- 
^•aet^t in Scripture as exceedingly heinous, " because man 
veu luade in the image of Qod." 

It' vo set aside the symbolic creatures seen in visions, 
or rv'prtfscDtcd in the sculpture of the sanctuary, we shall 
fiml that Scripture affords no warrant for the supposition 
ihftt angels have any form different from that of man. It 
lit trut' tliat poets aud painters are in the habit of attach- 
iuj; a couple of wings to the shoulders of angels, and that 
i-WrulM arc usually represented with the head of a child 
t-aii ii'd upon the wings of a dove ; but we shall look in 
vain for any Scripture authority for such representations. 
Tho angels are represented as the highest created intelh- 
p.>uoes in the universe ; and there is none of them more 
honoured than Gabriel, who stood in the presence of God, 
aitd was upon at least four different occasions entrusted 
with messages to earth, — twice in the Old Testament and 
twiw in tlio New Testament history, — and yet the form 
of Oabrit'l was a human form — he was even called " the 
VMtt Gabriel." 

But if we had no other evidence of the supremacy of 
tht) human type, the fact of the incarnation of the Son 
of tJoi.1 would be sufficient. If, in the human form, the 
fcxni of God could assume the likeness of a servant, and 
huukblo Himself even to death. He could, in the same 
Uumau nature, assume the highest glory and honour. If, 
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when clothed in the natural body, he was made a little 
lower than the angels, when He was clothed with his 
spiritual body He was still a man; but He was elevated 
to the right hand of the Majesty of heaven, " far above aU 
principaUty, and power, and might, and dommion, and 
every name that is named" not only in this worid but in 
that which is to come. If the himian nature had not 
been the very highest, may we not with reverence say, 
that there would have been an evident inappropriateness 
in investing the great King of the universe with a nature 
inferior to that of those whose knees were to be bent in 
homage, and whose tongues were to confess His praise ? 
Surely, among the angels that bow before Him, there 
cannot be a nature superior to His own. 

To some it may be an objection, that the structure of 
the human body is so like that of the lower animals. 
Beaching downwards from the dog and the fish, among 
the vertebrate animals, the same type of being descends 
to the lowest form of mollusc, in which a speck of nervous 
matter claims kindred with the human brain. It may 
seem strange to some that the highest type of being 
shoiild be so like a beast. But, in truth, this is not a 
valid objection ; — it is rather a confirmation of the doc- 
trine. It is because they are all of them the handiwork 
of the same Artist that they are so much alike. That 
which He does is best, not only in its end, but in its 
means; and if we find that, from the lowest to the 
highest, there is but one principle and one plan, this 
proves that there are not two which are equally good. 
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WLf, then, Bhould the Creator adopt aa inferior method 
even for His lowest creatiotiB ? If we find that the same 
type of being is capable of such infinite diversity of 
development and pattern, from the nmpte polyp up to 
the human form, why should we suppose that, after con- 
ducting us thus far, it should be imperfect at the end, 
and that another and altogether different type should be 
necessary to reach only a little higher ? 

Some, in the spirit of humility, have ascribed to the 
angels a nature immeasurably superior to that of man, 
eyen in his glorified state ; but this is a humility which 
gives no gloiy to God, and no honour to the Lord Jesus 
Chiist ; because it is based, not upon any revealed gloij 
that belongs to the angels, but upon the i 
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CMAPTER VII. 

HOUHESS man's NOBMAL STATE : fflN A DISEASE, 
CONTAGIOUS AND HEBEDITABT. 

THE BIBLE aesertB that man was oi^nally a holy 
and sinless being; but that having been corrupted by 
the temptation of an alien spirit, he fell into a state of 
moral depravity, which became hereditary, and which is 
now universal among his descendants. The speculations 
of modem anthropologists, on the other hand, have been 
travelling in the opposite direction, and have suggested 
that man is naturally a savage, and that the change which 
has taken place is not degradation but improvement. 

We do not blame the votaries of science for pursuing 
their investigations independently of the Bible ; and would 
rather deprecate the idea, of anything which it says, laying 
an arrest upon the most unrestricted examination of all 
that nature teaches. Nature and the Bible are of co- 
ordinate authority, and if both are of God they cannot 
contradict one another. It is the interpretation alone of 
each that is fallible, and, therefore, it becomes both theo- 
logians and naturalists to observe extreme caution and 
reserve in wmVing dogmatic statements, or in arriving at 
condiisioiis which may afterwards be discovered to be 
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premature. The obvious and proper conise for each to 
pursue, is to follow up tbeir owd mveatigatioos with their 
own proper mstrumeDts of study, and, with confidence in 
the result, to leave to the future the reconciliation of their 
completed testimonies. 

The purpose of the present chapter, therefore, is not to 
impose the authority of Scripture upon the naturalist, 
but respectfully to suggest the question, whether the view 
which he baa adopted be really borne out by the teaching 
of his own science ; and whether, upon scientific grounds, 
even though the Scripture had been silent on the subject, 
we must not come to the conclusion that man's present 
state and character are exceptional, and that his original 
and normal condition mvM have' been one of stainless 
innocence. 

We would especially call the attention of the naturalist 
to a fact which has evidently been overlooked, namely, 
that moral depravity, although, at first sight, it has the 
appearance of being of the same nature with the disposi- 
tions and habits of the lower animals, is in reality entirely 
different ; the latter being the results of true and healthy 
instincts, the former being morbid and abnormal : in 
other words, sin is a disease, and not an instinct. 

We are apt to be misled by the fact that sin is heredi- 
tary, and that, so far as our experience goes, it is univer- 
sally prevalent in the human family ; but we must not 
allow ourselves to be carried away with popular supposl- 
tions, founded on a superficial view of those things by 
which loe happen to be surrounded. The fact that sin 
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ifi bereditaiy, is no evidence that it ia normal and coneti- 
tntionaL There are diseases which are unquestionably 
hereditary, and whose taint, being in the blood, is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation in the family where 
it has obtained a power. There are diseases, also, which 
are epidemic; and the fact that they are prevalent, or even 
universal, in any given locality, does not determine that 
they belong to the original constitution. 

People who have been bom in Edinbui^h and never 
wandered &om its precincts, are surprised to hear strangers 
speak of its surpassing beauty; because they see no reason 
why it should be so much more beautiful than any other 
city; the citizens of Venice, if they held no communication 
with the rest of the world, would be astonished to hear 
that other cities were planted inland, where no gondola 
could navigate their streets ; and so the inhabitants of 
this world, cut off from intercourse with every other, 
naturally but unthinkingly and unphilosophically suppose, 
that, because the goitre, sin, is endemic and universal on 
our planet, it must be endemic and universal also on 
every other. 

Neither must we be misled by the circumstance that 
sin is a moral, and not a physical disease. If man were 
a mere animal, his diseases could only be of a bodily kind; 
but because he is also an intellectual being, his diseases 
may be mental as well as bodily; and because he is also 
a moral being, it is also in accordance with this analogy 
that his moral nature should also be subject to disease. 
Our pathol(^^ts inform us, that there are diseases which 
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are unqaestionably moral — each as dipsomania, clepto- 
mania, phonomania, and many othera; there can be no 
doubt, therefore, that our moral nature also is a true 
subject of insanity. 

It is true, also, that some of those propensities which 
are criminal in man are natural instincts among the lower 
animals, but that is by no means an evidence that they 
belong to our original constitution. That which is normal 
in one species may be abnormal in another, and that which 
is a healthy feature in one animal may be the product of 
disease in another; therefore, that may be a moral disease 
in the human subject, which is perfectly healthy and even 
necessary in the brute. 

What, then, is it that constitutes a disease as distiD' 
guished from a natural propensity or an instinct ? It is 
obviously this : that an instinct is conducive to the well- 
being of the individual, or the species to which it belongs; 
whereas a disease is that which is not necessary, but in- 
jurious and detrimental. We challenge contradiction in 
regard to this test, and ask. Where shall we find an excep- 
tion i Where shall we find an instinct that is injuriouB 
to ihe individual and the species to which it belongs! 
and where shall we find a disease that is conducive to 
their happiness and well-being ? We do not ask where 
there is an instinct which is injurious to the creatures 
around, because there are many such. The predatory 
habits of the fox are not conducive to the comfort or 
Wtill-being of the poultry; nor is the rapacity of the wolf 
conducive to the safety and happiness of the sheep, but 
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they are certainly conducive to the happiness and well- 
being of the animals themselves. They are therefore 
instincts, and not diseases, notwithstanding their offensive 
character ; but if these dispositions, besides being injuri- 
ous to others, were also destructive to the animals them- 
selves, they shoiild no longer be called instincts, but morbid 
and abnormal habits, which could only be ranked in the 
catalogue of diseases. As instincts, they are a part of the 
animals' nature, and belong to their original constitution; 
and notwithstanding their unamiable character, they are 
a portion of God's fair creation, and He is not ashamed 
to acknowledge them as his handiwork. He gave talons 
to the eagle, poison to the serpent, claws to the tiger, and 
fajigs to the wolf; and, having given these weapons of 
offence. He gave them also corresponding instincts for their 
use, so as to make them subservient to their own sub- 
sistence and comfort. They are necessary to the animal's 
enjoyment of life, if not to life itself; and the suspension 
or disuse of them, instead of being an improvement, would 
be a disease and an abnormalism, producing only suffering, 
and perhaps death. No amount of improvement would 
abolish them ; on the contrary, the higher the develop- 
ment, the more formidable would bq the weapons, and the 
more deadly would be the instincts. 

Can we say the same of sin ? Is it necessary to man's 
existence, or is it conducive to his well-being ? The wolf 
is really the better of the sheep which it has slain and 
devoured, and the cat is really the better of the mouse 

which it has caught and eaten; because their preying upon 

Q 
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these ftninmln is in accordance with their nature, and is 
the provisioa which Qod has made for their sustenaDce. 
The law of the brute creation is obedience to their natural 
instincts, and they are entitled to take all that they can 
get, and to keep all that they can. No code of morality 
would have been at all suitable to the lower animals; 
and, therefore, the only rule of ri^t and wrong is power 
and weakness. Qod has a right to endow his creatures 
according to his will, and He has given to them all that 
they can take, and no more ; and so long as they can 
take and keep, they have a perfect right to do so. For 
that reason, man does no injustice to the lower animals, 
so far as they are concerned, when he enslaves, or kills, 
and eats them if he can. This is the law of the lower 
creation, and it is right, not only because no other code 
was possible, but because upon the whole it is the one 
most conducive to their well-being. 

But it is not no with man. He has been created upon 
a difTerent model, and has received a moral nature, in 
which might is subordinated to right, and conscience is 
made to rule supreme. The animal propensities in man 
are sinless in themselves, and, when guided by coniscence, 
are conducive to the happiness and well-being, not only 
of the individual, but of the species. But sin is the morbid 
action of these propensities; and inasmuch as it is morbid, 
instead of being conducive to the individual's welfare, it 
IB only destructive and suicidal. A man is really nothing 
the better of sin, of whatever kind that sin may be : 
murder, robbery, drunkenness, dishonesty, lying, lust. 
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instead of promoting a man's own interest, tend rather to 
destroy his Iiappiness and increase his misery. It is not 
the natural ofEenBiveneas of sin that proves its abnormal 
character. TJnrestruned selfishness and ferocity are healthy 
instincts among the lover animals, and are not diseases ; 
because, however offenBive to those around them, they 
are not destructive, but useful to themselves ; and if un- 
restrained Inst and ferocity vi&6 really advantageous to 
i man's own self, and consistent with a man's own happi- 
ness, they would he healthy instincts in human nature 
also, even though they m%ht be inconvenient and de- 
structive to his neighbours. But Ood has not made 
man bo, and, therefore, unrestrained indulgence is not 
conducive to man's comfort or well-being, either in regard 
to the individual or the species. It is its SUICIDAL cha- 
racter which proves it to be a disease. It is because sin 
injures the intercBte, mars the enjoyments, and shortens 
the days of the individual who indulges in it, therefore it 
is not an instinct. It has not a single element of good- 
ness in it, or connected with it, bo that a moderate indul- 
gence in it might be salutary. It is essentially and 
entirely evil; and, what proves most conclusively that it 
is DO part of our normal constitution is, that it injures 
the individual who sins more than the individual who is 
sinoed against. Where will the anthropologist find any- 
thing approaching to this throughout all the wide domain 
of nature ? Where will he find an instinct, the use of 
wliidl is destructive to the individual, and injurious to 
the species to which it belongs ? There is no such thing. 
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We have, indeed, diseases and abnonnaliem among the 
lover animaLa, monstrosities and unhealthy derelopments, 
but these are not the original and normal condition of 
the creatures as Qod made them. tJoless, therefore, we 
mean to sa; that Qod has planted sin in our nature on 
purpose, and that man is naturally and intentionally a 
beast of prey, whose life and happiness depend on lost 
and rapine; unless we are prepared to assert this, we can- 
not assert that sin is not a disease, or deny that inno- 
cence, purity, and holiness are the natural and normal 
condition of the human being as God originally made him. 

A second argument against the normal character of mn 
consists in the antagonism of consdeuce, which condemns 
it. We say condemns, because there is no other word. 
It is not that there is merely antagonism between con- 
science and sin : that would not prove sin to be abnonnaL 
Wc have plenty of antagonisms in nature, which are per- 
fectly normal ; we have the antagonism between the ea^e 
and the dove, between the wolf and the sheep, nay, even 
between wolf and wolf, and between dove and dove. There 
ia even an antagonism between the normal instincts oi 
our own nature, between combativeness and caution, or 
between acquisitiveness and generosity; but where do we 
find condemnation t When the eagle has torn the dove, 
or the wolf has devoured the lamb, there is perfect self- 
satisfaction and repose, without any secret misgiving that 
anything has been done wrong; in other words, there is 
no verdict of self-condemnation. Fear there may be, but 
fear is not condemnation, and a man may fear even when 
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he has done no wrong. We affirm, therefore, that if sin 
were a normal and natural instinct, whidi Qod planted in 
man's nature, and intended to be gratified, it would not 
have been condemned by conscience, 

A third proof that Bin cannot be a natural instinct, 
characteristic of the undeveloped man, ie to be found in 
its partiality and want of uniformity. In this respect it 
has all the characteristics of disease. If our race were 
afflicted with a leprosy, which never attacked the whole 
person, but only some one or other of our members ; if it 
also varied in the intensity of its loathsomeness, rotting 
ofiF a finger from one victim, and a foot from another; if 
some part of the body were generally uuafifected, and the 
healthy portions not always the same, we should have 
satisfactory evidence in such an afiBiction, that it was a 
disease, and not the natural condition of our species. 
Now, so it is with sin; it invades every part of our moral 
nature, but it varies in the malignity of the attack. In 
some individuals it settles upon one r^on of the moral 
system; in other individuals it settles upon another. In 
some individuals it leaves one portion of our moral nature 
ctmiparatively healthy; while in other individuals the 
healthy portions are altogether di£ferent. One man who, 
in one respect, is a very bad man, has an unblemished 
reputation for truthfulness and honesty; another nmn 
whose domestic virtues are unimpeachable, would cheat 
bis neighbour without any compunction of conscience if 
he had the opportunity. One man has a tender and 
oompaanonate heart, that would feed the hungry and 
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dothe the naked ; but he has no self-denial, and alto- 
gether neglects hia business. Another man is devotedly 
attached to his parents, and would not let the wind blow 
upon them if he could help it ; but his temper is most 
violoit, and his Tindictiveness almost murderons. We 
might go over all the commandments of the decalogue, 
at least of the second table, and for each of the oom- 
mandments we could discover some individual who, if 
not alb^ther perfect, is veiy nearly so ; and in these 
veiy varieties, we have illustrations and specimens of 
that which is morally healthy and that which is morally 
dismacd. This proves that there is not a single sin which 
i$ a necessary part of the human constitution; and, there- 
^'W, that sin of every kind and of every degree is a real 
dswasP. Mid is not the normal and natural state of man. 

Wo have spoken only of the second table of the law, 
NvattK- in> have purposely excluded the theological cle- 
w»j«t ^ Wt wo should not complete even our scientific 
•uv«jHMwt if wp did not observe that there is one region 
.4 -Mr Wvval nature which is always diseased, and is 
'.*o*v« •fc^'^o- Wtf refer to that central region which we 
.Wt ti^ ivi^t^ua, and which has special reference to our 
■vi^iv-tt* !» tJw Deity. In that central spot we find the 
ttow.li* v«" a wptured relation, the fragments of an um- 
s..^«» .Niuit *t il wvw, which had been violently severed, 
^•«,.!i^ -V s>«**»h»ng now awanting, man cannot tell 
*A,.v . ,v<. a w w disintegrated and damaged, that we 
, »v» *-' <• A«*,v»w «h»t has been its original form and 
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structure. Every other member and r^on of our moral 
nature can be seen and examined^ in at least some specie 
mens more or less healthy; and mankind can scarcely be 
said to be divided in opinion as to what is the right and 
healthy condition of that r^on ; but, in r^ard to this 
inner and most central region it is not so. Filial piety, 
benevolence^ chastity, sobriety, honesty, and truthfulness 
are simple virtues, in regard to which mankind is quite 
unanimous ; and, if not in practice, at least in imagina- 
tion, we could reconstruct a perfect man. But as we 
approach this central r^on — ^the religious, the sacred, 
the supernatural — that portion of our moral nature which, 
even in its ruin, dominates over all the rest, we find a 
difference. There can be no doubt that it is there — 
obtrusively and inevitably there — but in what a state ! 
80 torn, so inflamed, and so mortified, that even its origi- 
nal form and structure cannot be recognised. We appeal 
to the infidel himself whether it is not so, and we chal- 
lenge him to account for it. Here is the one diseased 
member of our moral nature which costs him all his grief, 
and against which he never ceases to declaim. Even 
upon his own showing, it is the weak point of humanity, 
the cancerous spot upon which "superstition" and 
"priestcraft," "fanaticism" and "bigotry," "hypocrisy" 
and " intolerance," are sure to fasten, and from which he 
is for ever and in vain labouring to drive them away. 
It is the one point upon which all men are disagreed, 
and upon which the most violent contradictions are 
expressed* That there is a religious instinct in human 
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nature no man in hia senses will deny. That tiiu senee of 
the sacred involves also a sense of responsihility and obli- 
gation to some superhuman authority, is also a self-evideat 
proposition. That it is a most powerful instinct, capable 
of overbearing, if not of regulating, every other passion 
of the human heart, must be admitted by all who have 
studied the history of mankind. How is it, then, that 
this instinct is, of all others, so diseased and so mangled, 
that it bids defiance to every attempt to discover even its 
original structure? 

Having thus proved that sin is not an instinct like the 
offensive propensities of the lower animals, but a disease 
which, instead of promoting the well-being and minister- 
ing to the comforts of mankind, destroys their happiness 
and shortens their life; unless we are prepared to say that 
man is AN exception to all the other works or God, 
and that he alone was created with a diseased constitution, 
we must come to the conclusion that his original and 
normal condition was a state of holy innocence, and that 
he was not created in the state of malformation in which 
wo find him. It is no business of ours to explain how the 
change took place; nor is it material, so far as our argu- 
ment is concerned, whether the naturalist accepts the 
testimony of Scripture on the subject or no. We have 
narposely excluded the theological element, because it 
vu really not needed for our demonstration ; and we 
l«ye the naturalist to account for the change which we 
l»-ve proved lo have Uken place, in the best way he can. 
Bfi mftThdptoiiB^*^ttle 80 fiir, because, even in God's 
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creation, so fisu* as he knows it, there is no creature, how- 
ever perfect, that is not subject to disease. Unfavour- 
able circumstances may produce predisposition to the 
malady, and it may also be communicated by contagion. 
It may become hereditary, or it may be epidemic, or it 
may even be generated or aggravated by an alien and 
parasitic life, introduced into, and dwelling in, the 
system. Such are the suggestions of science on the 
subject, and, if the naturalist chooses, he may legiti- 
mately speculate in this direction; but he must do so 
on his own responsibility : and yet it is interesting to 
observe that Scripture conducts us to a very similar 
result. 

. In one respect, the naturalist is very favourably cir- 
cumstanced in an investigation of this kind : not having 
to deal with things as they ought to be, but only with 
things as they are, he is not troubled with any specula- 
tions in regard to the origin of evil. It is enough for 
him that moral disease exists; and he can, from an 
examination of the laws which regulate diseases generally, 
determine that the normal state of the human species 
Tnuat have been one of sinless purity, and not of hereditary 
malformation. 

But he may do more. The human species is only one 
of many thousands with which he is acquainted, and if he 
shall set himself to study the subject with a view to in- 
vestigate the natural history of disease ; that is to say, if 
he shall, by a purely inductive process, discover what it 
reaUy is, what is its purpose (for it must have a purpose), 
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and what are the laws of its distribution,* he will throw a 
flood of light on anthropology. This question he may 
work out with his Bible shut and his eyes open^ because 
there can be no doubt that it is purely a physical ques- 
tion; and if, excluding poor fallen humanity and its 
prot^g^ which have shared his malison, with its con- 
sumption and its rinderpest, its smut and its blight ; and, 
taking into council only nature, si/nleaa, wUd, and free, 
as God alone has made them — ^the fowls of the air, and 
the fishes of the sea, the mountain daisy and the lilies of 
the field, the coney of the rocks and the wild ass of the 
desert — he shall ask them what they know of disease 
and malformation; whatever be the proportion which 
their answer may indicate as subsisting between their 
healthy and their diseased, that is the proportion in 
which he may expect to find in other worlds XJnfallen 
Man! 

* It Lb interesting to observe, in connection with this subject, 
that man more than any other animal is subject to disease. Badiat- 
ing from him as from a centre, it creeps forth upon nature towards 
every plant and animal which he has subjected to his sway, in 
proportion as it has been associated with his civilisation. Beyond 
his pale, death by disease is comparatively rare. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SPIRIT. 

FTlHERE is a great deal of the old Gnostic superstition 
-I- still prevalent in the Christian world, which looks 
upon matter as a base and degraded form of existence, 
firom which we are to be emancipated at death. There 
seems to be an impression that, as soon as we die, we 
enter into a new universe, which is not material, and in 
which sun, moon, and stars have no existence. It is 
the old heathen spirit-world,* in which not only the 
persons, but the locality is immaterial, — ^with its spirit- 
mountains and its spirit -fields, its spirit -harps and 
spirit-crowns; in short, a spirit-universe having no rela- 
tion to material nature, to which we are supposed to 
bid an eternal adieu when we close our eyes in death 
and open them in heaven. The idea of heaven being 
a material world, with mountains and streams, and 
clothed with material vegetation, would be considered a 

* Chiistiamty is the only religion that vindicates the dignity of 
the material tmiverse, by connecting it with man's future exist- 
ence in the resurrection from the dead. All heathen religions 
deal not only in worlds of ghosts, but in ghosts of worlds. 
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profane and materialistic d^radation of our heavenly 
inheritance. 

The Bible has no sympathy with this semi-pagan trans- 
cendentalism ; and so little does it harmonise with these 
popular superstitions, that it has to be smoothed down and 
explained away in order to enable it to maintain its 
character for spirituality. 

Now, it is quite true that there is a spirit-world, 
which, although we do not see it, has, nevertheless, a real 
existence. But it is a spirit-world composed of persons, 
not of things. There are spiritual beings surrounding us, 
and going to and fro upon the earth on their unhallowed 
errands; yet the theatre upon which they act is not a 
spirit-earth, but a material one ; and the reason why we 
do not see them is not because we do not live in the same 
universe with them, but because we have not yet that 
sense developed in us which would receive the impression. 
Thoro may be rays which they emit or reflect which our 
optic nerve is unable to recognise, any more than the 
oidoric or actinic rays. Material nature is fiiU of the 
unseen. Who would have suspected the existence of 
magnetism, if we had not had iron? and who would have 
known that there are chromatic rays, had not God made 
the optic nerve to detect them? We can experiment 
with the caloric rays and the actinic rays of the sun; but 
who has ever discovered a substance that would have re- 
vealed the rays of colour ? 

We have the sense of hearing and the sense of sight ; 
but between these there are vibrations which the human 
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ear and the human eye cannot detect. Sound is simply 
the -vibration of our atmosphere and other substances, and 
we can even tell the number of vibrations which go to make 
any musical tone. They rise note by note until they have 
completed the octave, by which time the rapidity has been 
exactly doubled. I£ the rapidity of vibration be increased 
it ascends octave after octave, until the ear can no longer 
distinguish it. It has entered a r^on where it ceases 
to impress any of our present senses, till, having reached 
its fortieth octave, it reappears as light. Who knows 
what senses lie between? for as the retina of the eye dis- 
tinguishes colour by rays whose existence no chemist can 
detect, why may not the spirit respond to electric or mag- 
netic emanations, or emanations which are neither electric 
nor magnetic, but cognisable only by spirit? The cater- 
pillar has not the same senses as the butterfly, but nature 
has modes of vision for them both; and so will it be with 
us. The natural body has its senses, the spirit also has 
its senses ; but there is no reason to suppose that they 
are the same, neither is there any reason to suppose that 
their perceptions are miraculous — ^they are all according to 
law. Now we see through a glass darkly, for the lenses 
of the eye give but an imperfect vision, compared with the 
spiritual sight that sees face to face. Now we are seen 
and known by witnesses whom we cannot see; the time 
is coining when we shall know, even as we are known. 
Even in our present state we have in embryo these other 
spirit-senses, and they are sometimes excited into action 
when the body and the mind are in an abnormal state. 
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Such cases excite our wonder, and seem to be supernatural; 
but it is not so — ^tbey are all according to law. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the human species that 
it generates a spirit capable of a separate existence; and, 
accordingly, when at death the body is decomposed, the 
spirit is disengaged, and enters upon a state of existence 
altogether new. Like the butterfly when it escapes from 
the chrysalis, the former organs of sense are no longer 
available, but new organs of sense, or, it may be, new 
senses, come into play, specially adapted to its new style 
of being. It could scarcely be that this peculiarity of 
our species was impressed upon it in anticipation of a £bJ1: 
this would be in contradiction to all analogy; and, there- 
fore, we must suppose that these future senses of the 
spirit already exist, though at present only in an embiyonic 
state, and that their normal development was intended to 
take place, not at death, but at the time when the natural 
body, unfallen, should be normally changed into the 
spiritual body; that is to say, when the man should be 
developed into the angel. 

That these new senses already exist in a rudimentaiy 
state, even in the natural body, is abundantly evident 
from many considerations. Upon no other principle could 
we account for those extraordinary exhibitions of exalted 
sensibility which so frequently occur in somnambulism, 
hysteria, and other morbid and abnormal states of the 
human body. We do not here allude to mesmerism and 
clairvoyance, although those who believe in these will at 
once accept them as evidences of what is here affirmed ; 
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for it is well known, that the very same phenomena have 
presented themselves where there was no mesmerism, and 
where their exhibition was unexpected and spontaneous. 
Had there been no spiritual retina upon which these im- 
pressions could be received, it never could have been 
quickened into action; and the mere £b<^ that, in our 
natural state, that retina is usually dormant, cannot prove 
that it is awanting, or that it exists only in diseased sub* 
jects. What better proof could we have of this spiritual 
sense than the prophetic consciousness of spiritual vision, 
and the reception of spiritual communications? Unless 
there had been an inner person possessed of senses which 
do not belong to the natural body, but which Ood occa- 
sionally quickened into action, these prophetic powers 
would have been an impossibility. 

We have at least two very remarkable examples, one 
in the Old Testament, the other in the New, in which 
the prophet became acquainted with external objects, not 
by spiritual communication, nor yet by the aid of the 
bodily senses, but by what might be called spirit-percep- 
tion. These were Elisha and the apostle Paul ; Elisha 
especially appears to have been endowed with this won- 
derful fEiculty. 

It was most remarkably exhibited in the affair of 
Naaman the Syrian, when Gehazi followed the chariot to 
obtain money fraudulently in the name of his master. 
Elisha said, '* Went not mine heart with thee, when the 
man turned again from his chariot to meet thee?" from 
which it appears that Qehazi's conduct was not revealed 
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to Elisha by a third party, but was seen by Elisba him- 
self* 

After this he was present in spirit at the consultations 
of the king of Syria in Damascus, and revealed his plans 
to the king of Israel, who was thus enabled to defeat 
them. '' Therefore the heart of the king of Syria was 
sore troubled for this thing/' feeling assured that some 
of his own courtiers must have been in correspondence 
with the enemy : " Will ye not show me," said he, " which 
of us is for the king of Israel? And one of his servants 
said. None, my lord, O king; but Elisha, the prophet that 
is in Israel, telleth the king of Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bed-chamber." (2 Kings vi. 8). 

Subsequently also, Elisha appears to have observed the 
coming of the king of Israel's messenger to arrest him; 
the king himself being immediately behind : '^ Elisha sat 
in his house, and the elders sat with him; and the king 
sent a man from before him : but ere the messenger came 
to him, he said to the elders, See ye how this son of a 
murderer hath sent to take away mine head? Look, when 
the messenger cometh, shut the door, and hold him £Eist 

* It has been generally supposed that when our Lord said to 
Nathaniel (John L 48), *' Before that Philip called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig-tree, / saw thee,** he indicated the divine 
omnipresence of His person. It is more probable that in this as 
well as upon other occasions when he wrought miracles by the 
power of the Holy Qhost, it was his humanity that is presented 
to our view in its prophetic power after being anointed with the 
Holy Ghost. We may therefore regard this incident as another 
instance of spirit-vision. 
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at the door : is not the Bound of his master's feet behind 
him? And, while he yet talked with them, behold the 
messenger came." (2 Kings vi. 32). 

Paul also gives some indication of this extraordinary 
Acuity — ^first, in his Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
V. 4) : " For I verily, as absent in the body, but present 
in spirit, have judged already, as though I were present, 
concerning him that hath so done this deed, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, 
and my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to deliver such an one unto Satan." 

Also, in his second Epistle to the same Church, he 
says (chap. xii. 1-4), " It is not expedient for me doubt- 
less to glory. I will come to visions and revelations of 
the Lord. I knew a man in Christ about fourteen years 
ago, (whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out 
of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth;) how that he 
was caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter. Of such an 
one will I glory; yet of myself I will not glory, but in 
mine infirmities." 

The circumstance that he could not tell whether it was 
in the body or out of the body that he heard these words, 
proves, that whatever were the facts of the case, he at least 
possessed the faculty of hearing by his spirit words spoken 
in paradise, while his body was present on earth, whether 
the faculty was exercised in this particular instance or 
not. He would not by inspiration express an uncertainty 
regarding a thing which was impossible in its nature. 

H 
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While we are in the flesh, the five senses are the chief 
instruments by which we receive information from the 
world without, and that which we have seen and heard 
constitutes the greater part of all that we know. But 
the bodily senses are not the only means by which we 
acquire knowledge or receive impressions from without ; 
there ia a spirit within lodged in the body, though not a 
part of it, which has been developing* its own peculiar 
£Gkculties, and which is not without its own senses and 
sensations which are independent of the body. Even 
when the body is laid to rest in the darkness and sUence 
of solitude, when no sound or sight either helps or hinders, 
there are busy senses within examining and judging, ap- 
proving and condemning, joying and grieving, hoping and 
fearing, after a fashion of their own, which no bodily sense 
can imitate. 

Like a seed which has been growing in a plant, and is 
ready to be shed, we feel that there is a spirit within 
which we call ourselves, and which is perfectly distinct 
from the body in which we dwell ; and, although we had 
never read nor heard of immortality, we already know it in 
those unexplored depths of our own consciousness where our 
intuitions lie, so that its announcement does not startle us 
as a fresh discovery would do. Like the memories which 
lie buried in the deep world within, and which might never 
be awakened into recollection, it is known, althoiigh it is 
not known, and is believed before it is consciously realized. 
Our being is not only a wonderful phenomenon, it is also 
a mysterious and unfathomable deep. 
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When the body dies^ and the spirit is shed, then only 
will it be conscious of what it is not. Like the butterfly 
when it escapes from the chrysalis, its former organs will 
be thrown off only to unscale the interior senses, which 
had all along been there, although their existence had 
never been suspected. Sensations and perceptions will 
be recognised as old acquaintances which were formerly 
supposed to belong to the body, but which will then be 
discovered to be the experiences of the spirit only; so 
that, when we have " shuffled off this mortal coil,** we 
shall be surprised to find how very much of our former 
self remains. 

That spirits can communicate with spirits is a self- 
evident necessity, which scarcely needs to be proved, be- 
cause without this the spirit would be isolated, and 
practically would have ceased to exist. It is more to our 
purpose to show that spirit is capable of impressing and 
being impressed by matter. This may not be very obvious 
to our reason, but it is happily much more obvious to our 
senses. Were the spirit incapable of impressing matter, 
its command over the body would be an impossibility; 
and, on the other hand, if matter had not been capable 
of impressing spirit, the bodily senses would convey no 
intelligence to the mind. It may be that nervous tissue 
is of all substances the most sensitive of spirit-action, as 
iron is of all substances the most susceptible of magnetism ; 
bat it may also be that all substances are more or less in 
communion with spirit, impressing and being impressed. 

This correlation to matter seems to be one of the 
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primary attributes of spirit, vbich analogy traces down- 
wards even to the inoi^mc kingdom. Throughout the 
whole of Ood's varied administrations, there is one fea- 
ture which persistently presents itself as characteristic of 
His government, and that is the subjection of material 
substances to immaterial agencies, and the corresponding 
ascent of the immaterial agency with every ascent of 
oiganic structure, or rather the corresponding ascent of 
organic structure with every ascent of immaterial agency. 
Inorganic matter has got its inoi^anic spirit to b^in 
with, Iwforo it commences its ascent into the vegetable 
and animal worlds. Without gravitation, without elec- 
tricity, without magnetism, or light, or heat, or chemical 
aftiuity, matter would be inorganically dead, and incap- 
ftblo of aawnding into organic life. It b this inorganic 
spirit, if wc may so call it, that gives life to inorganic 
nature, as well as accompanies it in its ascent. 

To say that spiritual phenomena emei^ according to 
law, is to assort that there is a physiology of the spirit ; 
and although it has not as yet been formally admitted 
into the list of sciences, it is by no means unlikely that 
we have already broken ground upon the subject in the 
ivwut discoveries of the convertibility and indestructi- 
'(•i'.'.jv of f&r<x — doctrines most valuable, not so much 
•iu. j».-vvtmt of their own importance, as because of their 
X*i(l sKt'' avenue to an entirely new field of research. 

ft ^.*5 •» nu'AQt by the convertibility oi force is this — 
>{i.A^-. ^s-wa. ^-Wtricity, magnetism, and momentum (pos- 
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sibly also, chemical affinity, gravitation, and elasticity) — 
are all of them different modes or forms of one essential 
force. This force can assume any of these forms, and 
change from one to another without losing its identity. 
For example, if we have it in the form of heat, we may 
change it into light by concentration, or into momentum 
by the steam-engine. If we have it in the form of elec- 
tricity, we may change it into light by the electric spark, 
or into heat by the attenuated wire, or into magnetism 
by the artificial magnet, or into momentum by the 
electro-magnetic engine. If we have it in the form of 
momentum, we may change it into light by percussion, 
or into electricity by the electric machine, or into heat 
by friction, and so on. 

What is meant by the i/ndestructibUity of force is, that, 
as it cannot be generated from any source, so neither can 
it be spent, lost, or destroyed. For example, if it exist 
in the form of momentum, the momentum can never 
be destroyed, although it may be changed into some of 
its other forms, such as heat or electricity. If one elastic 
ball be struck by another of equal weight, it will fly off 
in the same direction, and with the same velocity, after 
having received its momentum ; while the other ball 
which commimicated the impulse will be at the same in- 
stant put to rest; the force being transferred from the one 
to the other. But if a leaden ball be shot against a rock, 
and thus arrested in its course, without commimicating 
motion to the rock which it strikes, the force is not 
destroyed^ — it is converted into heat, and the amount of 
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heat produced will be an exact equivalent of the force 
expended in producing it. 

There is yet one other quality of force which we must 
notice, and that is, its capability of being stored up in 
a latent or quiescent state. For example, latent force 
which may be stored up in steam and water, may again 
be developed as an active force by the steam becoming 
water, and the water becoming ice. Electricity also may 
store up force in a latent state by decomposing water. 
It then resides in the oxygen and hydrogen, of which 
the water was composed, under the form of chemical 
affinity, and is developed in the form of light and heat 
when they are again united in combustion. 

But this is not all : the forces which exhibit themselves 
in the phenomena of inorganic matter are found to be 
related to the forces which are in action in living organ- 
isms. There is, therefore, another convertibility of which 
force is capable, by which light, heat, and electricity can 
be converted into another, or living force, possessing per- 
fectly diflFerent properties, and in the production of which 
the original force disappears. This is proved by the fact 
that the new force may be re-converted into the old; that 
is to say, light, heat, and electricity may be converted 
into living force, and living force may be re-converted into 
light, heat, and electricity. 

The ascent which thus takes place in the translation of 
inorganic into organic force does not end in its vegetable 
form. The force peculiar to vegetable life undergoes a 
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still further translation into the force peculiar to animal 
life, and yet the same law operates; there is no genera- 
tion of force, and there is no destruction of it. All the 
forces in operation in an animal body were originally 
light, heat, and electricity; but it was necessary that they 
should imdergo an intermediate change by means of the 
vegetable kingdom, in order to render them accessible to 
animal life, because animal life is unable to draw its 
supplies of vital energy directly from the inorganic king- 
dom. Vegetables can live on light and heat — animals 
require the intermediate action of vegetable life to make 
these forces available for their support. 

So far as we have gone, we are guided by observation 
and experiment; another step in the same direction leads 
us directly to the physiology of spirit; for if the original 
force of light and heat ascend by translation, first into the 
vegetable kingdom, and after that, by a second translation, 
into the animal kingdom, we have strong reason to con- 
clude that the forces of spirit-life are only a third trans- 
lation of the original force, and not the generation or 
creation of a new one. 

It has long been an interesting question among scientific 
men, whether light be a material substance, or no sub- 
stance at all, all its phenomena being capable of being 
explained on the hypothesis that it is nothing more than 
the eflfect of vibrations, or undulations, communicated to a 
medium supposed to exist throughout the universe. May 
it not be, that neither of these views is the true one, but 
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that God has created another kind o{ auhstcunce, altogether 
different from matter, of which light, heat, and electricity 
are some of the forms — a substance which is as varied and 
invariable in its properties, and as indestructible in its 
essence, as matter itself? 

Even supposing that light is nothing more than 
mechanical undulations or vibrations in the medium 
through which it passes, and that heat is nothing more 
than a mechanical rotation of the particles in which it 
resides, this would merely bring two of the forms into 
which force can be translated, under the head of me- 
chanical momentum, which would then include sound, 
light, and heat. But this does not exhaust the cata- 
logue; for besides sound, light, heat, and momentum, 
all of which may be varied states of the same form, we 
have also electricity, magnetism, and chemical affinity, 
which cannot be included in momentum. Therefore, 
there must be something else besides momentum or 
motion, because force may exist where there is no motion, 
and motion cannot cease to exist until it is converted into 
something else. There must, therefore, be a 8tib8ta7itive 
existence under these phenomena which we attribute to 
force, — a substance which is quantitive and divisible, as 
well as possessed of properties which form the laws of its 
being. 

It is difficult, indeed, for us to conceive of force being 
an actual subst^ince, distinct from matter; and, were it not 
for its indestructibility, and still more for its being found 
to exist in a latent or quiescent state, it would not be 
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necessaiy that we should : but our studies in nature are 
continually bringing us into contact with new conceptions, 
the unexpected nature of which fills us at first with curious 
surprise ; which, however, after more mature experience, 
ripens into reverential admiration. The nature of spirit 
phenomena, also, would lead us to anticipate some 
such discovery as this ; and whether force be or be not 
the substance of which spirit is composed, (supposing 
force to have a substantive existence), spirit substance 
cannot difler very widely in its attributes from those 
which we have described as belonging to force. In its 
ascent from its inorganic forms into organic life, where 
it assumes a quasi organic character (beginning with 
its action in the vegetative cell of the red snow plant, 
and rising upwards into the vita] forces of the animal 
economy), we discover a line, which, though we fail to 
trace it further, points significantly to the nature and 
powers of the hiunan spirit. It resembles spirit in being 
correlative to matter without being matter itself, and 
in being void of those two great characteristic proper- 
ties of matter, gravitation and impenetrability; and if 
force be not only incapable of being destroyed, but also 
incapable of being generated, may we not at least sus- 
pect that the physical energy possessed by the human 
spirit, and exercised upon the nervous system, is elabo- 
rated, first by vegetation, then by animal life, and at last 
receives its full development as spirit-energy? 

But whether ** force " be a substance or not, we have 
not done with the inquiry, becaiise we must distinguish 
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between vegetable force and vegetable K/e. When the 
inorgcmic forms of force have ascended into the higher 
sphere, and have been transformed into orgcmic force, it 
never assumes more than one form at a time. But there 
is in the plant something more than organic force; there 
is organic life, which receives and wields that force, like 
a master builder, who has in his mind the entire building 
in all its several parts : although he does not lay a single 
stone himself, there is not a single stone laid by any of 
the individual masons which he does not caiLse to be laid. 
In the plant, therefore, we have not only the organic 
forces, we have also the individual life which animates it, 
and carries on its operations according to a type of its 
own. It is itself the cause of organisation. 

It is said that the human spirit is an immaterial sub- 
stance, which is homogeneous, and not organic — that 
is to say, not composed of parts ; and when we ask how 
a homogeneous substance can be capable of performing a 
multiplicity of functions, the answer is, that U is itself 
intelligent. But what shall we say about this v^etable 
life ? this individuality which superintends the v^etable 
economy of life and growth in every plant? It cannot be 
homogeneous, because it is not intelligent. It must con- 
sist of parts; it must be itself organic, after its own fashion, 
in order to be the cause of organisation. 

Under any hypothesis, therefore, we come to the con- 
clusion that there is a variety of immaterial substances, 
just as there is a variety of material substances; and these 
substances may be either simple, or compound, or both ; 
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and as it is much easier to suppose that ** infinite variety " 
is obtained by composition and collocation than by an 
infinity in the number of elemental homogeneous sub- 
stances^ there is no reason why the human spirit may 
not be organic^ notwithstanding its being immaterial. 

If our spirits, then, which are generated in or with our 
bodies, are elaborated from i/mmcUerial substances into 
separate existences, constituting individual apirita, quite 
as truly as our bodies are elaborated from rn/xteriaZ sub- 
stances into separate existences, constituting individual 
bodies, there appears to be no greater reason for affirming 
that our spirits are homogeneous than for affirming that 
our bodies are so. These individual spirits are composed 
of spirit substance or substances, and are possessed of 
different faculties, which are generically alike in all, 
although individually different in each. In some indi- 
viduals one function is healthy and another diseased, one 
function strong and another weak. Our very language 
implies that the human spirit is an organism composed 
of parts mutually related, which, though individually 
different, are generically the same. And why should it 
not be so? Matter is not the only subject capable of 
oiganisation ; because whatever is composed of parts which 
have a mutual relation, and constitute an individual sub- 
ject, is really organised. A syllogism is organised, a poem 
is organised, and if even abstractions b^ capable of or- 
ganisation, why should not a spirit, although not material, 
he also oiganised? 

It is true that in physical science we have no means 
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of obtaining force except in and by means of matter^ and, 
therefore, so far as experiment is concerned, we have never 
been able to organise force into a separate entity; but 
that does not prove that the thing is impossible. There 
are many things done in nature which cannot be done 
by art; and if in the ascent into the vegetable kingdom 
matter undergoes changes which we in vain attempt to 
imitate by experiment, why should we think it impossible 
that nature should have the power of organising force, so 
as to constitute the various types of vegetable and animal 
life, which are certainly something more than oi^ganic 
forces? If these types exist in endless variety, as we 
know they do, and if they be the appropriate causes of 
corresponding material organisations, how can they them- 
selves be inorganic? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DEMONIACAL POSSESSION AND IN3PmATI0N. 

THE li^t vhich Scripture sheds on the natural histoiy 
of the human race may be still farther increased 
by an examination of the structure of the human body. 
It is a well-established doctrine of Scripture, that the 
body is animated by an intelligent and immortal spirit, 
that feels and acts by means of its material mechanism, 
without being itself material. We also learn from Scrip- 
ture, that at death the spirit ie not destroyed with the 
body, but separated from it, and that it is capable of main- 
taining an independent existence; so that in its dis- 
embodied state it possesses a measure of consciousness 
and intelligence, sufficient to preserve its identity of 
person. 

It may be desirable, but certainly it is not necessary, 
that we should be able to prove a doctrine by means of 
two distinct processes; and therefore, although our re- 
(earches in anatomy might never conduct us to the neces- 
sary conclusion, that there is an immortal spirit resident 
in every human body, it is sufficient that such a conclu- 
non is warranted by Scripture, and is, at the same time, 
inite consistent with all the teachings of natural science. 
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It uiay be that this admission would also inrolve the 
pcubabtlity that every aQimate object, however low in the 
sc&le k>t' L'rvation, has some immaterial substance connected 
with it, vvnvsponding to the human spirit; but it does 
uot tolluw that these substances are immortal : on the 
(.vutrary. Scripture speaks of the lower animals as " the 
bcHi^s that perish," and affirms, that while the spirit of a 
mail "goeth upwards" and returns to God who gave it, the 
:4>irit of a beast "goeth downwards." It may be that 
:uiatomy might never be able to prove such a distinction 
!k'Iw<.vii the two natures — it is enough that it does not 
dispivvf it ; and, therefore. Scripture testimony is suf- 
ticiuut for our purpose. 

'I'akiug for granted, then, that there U an immortal 
spirit distinct and separable from the body, we next in- 
.[aiic *hat light anatomy throws on their connection and 
.k'uvii one upini the other, 

i-'u v'.vkuiiniiig the tmman body, we find a canal run- 
■ii'j^; -.iuoujib iho liack-bone, filled with nervous matter, 
■^lU^ii, :i.-.vbm^ fruiu the brain at the top, sends out, at 
.liicivij. viistvVi*, through its entire length, cords and fila- 
>^..u.a, ^aiva bituich out. like the ramifications of a tree, 
.-ti. uc *iK>;c bovly : this is called the cerebro- spinal 
■>;abi.iu. Lt 'uk> :dM.> Uvu found that this nervous mat- 
VI ,>.«ft*»i» .'i 'j*>o JUtiiict columns, different from one 
i.in,Mjfc., i^ .iuchjjgiug totnlly different functions. One 
■» avm; --wiiiiiiuo, '.h« pvistorior, con.^ists entirely of sen- 
-uiivw ivi^**! )v !ut.-au» of which the spirit receives im- 
l>).v*^ou» oi .au)|{)i. without ; the other consists of motor 
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nerves, by means of which the spirit is able to set the 
body in motion, by energising the muscles. It is by 
means of the former of these, spread over the whole body, 
that the spirit within receives intelligence of what is 
taking place without; because by means of ^em the 
sensations <^ heat and cold, resistance and pain, are ex- 
perienced; and it is the same kind of nerves that commu- 
nicate with the eye and Uie ear, although they do not 
pass through the back-bone. The optic nerve passes 
directly from the brain into the back of the eye-ball, and 
spreads itself over the whole of what is called the retina, 
to receive the light that comes through the pupil. 

The second, the anterior column of nerves, is of a 
totally different nature: these do not convey intelligence 
to the spirit, but they convey energy from, the spirit to 
the muscles in order to produce action ; they are called 
the motor or moving nerves, and it is by iheir means 
that the spirit is able to set the body in action. 

We may regard these two columns as like the double 
line of rails on a railway ; one line of rails carrying the 
trains in one direction, the other carrying them back in 
the opposite direction : the column of the sensitive nerves 
carrying despatches upwards and inwards, — the column 
of the motor nerves carrying the despatches downwards 
and outwards. 

Supposing, then, that we cut across the first of these 
columns, the immediate consequence is, that sensation in 
all the parts beneath the section ceases ; but while the 
motor column continues whole and healthy, the power of 
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t))i< lH)(ly retnaina u before. It is like the catting cf the 
toli<t{r(t|)luc winw, by vhicb commanicatioD is iutenupted. 
U, titiWDVur, iuateftd of cutting the fiist^ ve cut the second 
imliiiiui of itorvoua matter, a veiy difiereot result is ex- 
|H>i ti'UiHHl. HuuHtttioii ooQtiDuee as before, but Tolnntaiy 
tttotiuu IN tmw tmpowible ; the limbs are paralysed and 
tiHui; UtuHi u^ii the body, because the spirit has ceas^ 
h> liHvv Muy cuutn>l over, or commumcation with, the 

tU't4,s thvu, w« hav« a vieir of the residence of the 
tiuuii«ik a^vU, with all itit funuture and conveniences pco- 
\ itliil k^ UMWUi «rf' tht» braia and the spinal cord, the 
>|uiii ls<i\tu)vM (ui viub«Mlt«^t person, obeerrant and active, 
Kt>JtIiitii .,<\»ov»«^ «Uh v.\t«rual nature. Without such an 
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light upon the coTrespoiidmg passages of ancient and 
even modem history. 

The most a^ravated form of spiritual influence is that 
of demoniacal possession, in which the alien spirit usurps 
the place of a man's otq spirit, receiving impressiona &om 
his nerves of sensation, and throwing the hody into action 
by means of the motor nerves and muscles. This kind 
of possession appears to have been prevalent and of no 
ordinary severity during the ministry of oiu: Lord and His 
apostles, attacking alike, men, women, and children. 

The value of these records, in a scientific point of view, 
cannot be overrated, and for this reason we shall tran- 
scribe from various passages of the New Testament 
history what may be regarded as leading features of the 
subject : — 

A certain wonum, whose young daughter had an unclean spirit, 
heard of Jeaus, and came and fell at his feet ; and she cried unto 
him, saying, £[ave mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son of David ; my 
daughter ia grievously vexed with a deviL . . And he said 
onto her, For this saying go thy way ; the devil ia gone out of 
thy daughter. And when ^e was come to her honse, she found 
the devil gone out, and her daughter laid upon the bed. — Ufark 
tIL; Matt xv. 

And in the synagogiie there was a man which bad a spirit of 
an andean devil, and cried out with a loud voice, saying. Let us 
alone ; what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth 1 
art thou come to destroy as ] I know thee who thou art ; the 
Holy One of God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy 
peace, and come out of him. And when the devil had thrown 
him in the midst [and torn him], he [cried with a loud voice, and] 
eune out of him, and hart him not — Luke iv, 33-35 ; Mark i. 
S3-3G. 
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■pju«;i:: ii^'.j :i=^ my son, which Liih a d*.izib ?; ir:: ie b a 
lunadc. aE.d sore vexed]; and wheresoever he takedi him [he 
jmideoly crieth out], and he teareth him ; and he foameth, and 
gnatiheth with his teeth, and pineth away [and braising him, it 
hardlr departeth from him] : and I spake to thy disciplea thai 
Lhey should cast him out, and they could not. He answeietfa, 
and ;3aith, O faithless generation, how long shaU I be with yoaf 
how long shall I suffer you 1 Bring him unto me. And they 
brought him unto him : and when he saw him, straightway the 
spirit tare him ; and he fell on the ground, and wallowed, foam- 
ing. And he asked his father. How long is it ago since this came 
unto him ? and he said. Of a child. And ofttimes it hath cast 
him into the fire, and into the waters, to destroy him : but if thou 
canst do anything, have compassion on us, and help us. Jesus 
:iaid unto him. If thou canst believe, all things are possible to him 
that believeth. And straightway the father of the child cried oat, 
and said with tears, Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief. 
When Jesus saw that the people came running together, he re- 
buked the foul spirit, saying unto him, Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit, I charge thee, come out of him, and enter no more into 
him. Aud the spirit cried, and rent him sore, and came out of 
hiiu ; ;:iiid he was as one dead, insomuch that many said. He is 
dv«^ But Jesus tOi)k him by the hand, aud lifted him up; and 
iw .vrv^e. Aud when he was come into the house, his disciples 
kMwcvL aim, privately, Why could not we cast him out 1 And he 
v-xi luco them [Because of your imbelief ; howbeit]. This kind 
..*a .vuic torch bv uothing, but by prayer and fasting. — Mark ix. 
. :'y . Vlatu \vii. ; Luke ix. 
;iiu v^iKu ho wtw^ Kvmo out of the ship, immediately there met 
•«. ihc touiW a man with an unclean spirit [which had 
ou^ *A\ikM\ ^ho [wore no clothes, neither abode in any 
. ^<.. ; Uiii W vI^%vIUug among the tombs; and no man could 
»w\ ws Hiih chains: because that he had been often 
a v'vdWk^ uivi ctiajos aud the chains had been plucked 
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asimder by bim, and the fetters broken in pieces ; neither could 
any man tame bim. And always, night and day, be was in the 
mountains, and in the tombs, ciying, and cutting himself with 
stonesw But when be saw Jesus afar off, be ran and worshipped 
him, and cried with a loud voice, and said, What have I to do 
with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High Ood ? I adjure thee 
by Qod, that thou torment me not [art thou come hither to tor- 
ment us before the time f] For be said unto bim, Come out of 
the man, thou unclean spirit [For oftentimes it bad caught him : 
and he was kept bound with chains, and in fetters ; and he brake 
the bands, and was driven of the devil into the wilderness.] And 
* he asked bim, What is thy name 1 And be answered, saying, 
Uy name is Legion : for we are many [because many devils were 
entered into bim]. And be [they] besought bim much that be 
would not send them away out of the country [and command 
them to go out into the deep]. Now there was there, nigh unto 
the mountains, a great herd of swine feeding [on the mountain]. 
And all the devils besought bim, saying [If thou cast us out], 
[Suffer us to go away], Send us into the swine. And fortbwitii 
Jesus gave them leave. And the unclean spirits went out, and 
entered into the swine ; and the herd ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea (they were about two thousand), and were 
choked in the sea. And they that fed the swine fled, and told it 
in the city, and in the country. And they went out to see what 
it was that was dona And they come to Jesus, and see bim that 
was possessed of the devil, and bad the legion, sitting, and clothed, 
tnd in bis right mind; and they were afraid. — Mark v. 2-15; 
MattviiL 28; Luke viii 26. 

When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, be walketh 
through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth none. Then he 
aaith, I will return into my bouse from whence I came out ; and 
when be is come, be findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. Then 
goetb be, and taketh with himself seven other spirits more i?vicked 
than himself, and they enter in and dwell there : and the last 
itste of that man is worse than the first Even so shall it be 
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kIao onto this viewed geueration. — Matt zii. 43-45 ; Lake xl 
24-26. 

1. The first thing we have to notice in r^ard to de- 
moniacal possession, is the name uniformly given to the 
unclean spirits. The word devil, which occurs so fre- 
quently in our English Testament, is the translation given 
to two different Greek words, which have not the same 
meaning, and which are never used iaterctuuigeahly, the 
one for the other. The first is davmdn, or davmanwn, 
or, as we call it in English, demon ; the other is diabolos, 
which is truly translated "devil." In all the cases of 
demoniacal possession, the unclean spirit is called a demon, 
never a devil. This distinction is important because of 
the word demon being found in profane histoiy, as the 
name given to spiritual beings, which are not so repulsive 
nor so malignant as those described in the New Testament. 

2. Another observation presents itself in regard to the 
comparative mahgnity or wickedness of these spirits. 
Some, probably, were comparatively harmless, such as the 
spirit of infirmity by whom Satan had bound a poor 
dai^hter of Abraham eighteen years (Luke xiii. 11) ; or 
the blind and dumb demoniac (Mat. xii. 22), whose only 
sufferings appear to have been the inability to see and 
speak. A difference in wickedness is expressly asserted 
in the case of the demon who took seven other spirits, 
more wicked than hvmaelf, to the house he had previously 
leil ; and, in the case of the demoniac whom the disciples 
could not cure, we have a fearful inetauce, not only of 
the desperate malignity of a particular kind of demon, 
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but of his power to resist all eiForts to expel him, unless 
accompanied by great faith as well as fasting and prayer. 

3. It would appear, that in the more violent cases of 
possession (and it may be more or less in them all) the 
attacks came on in fits, after intervals of comparative 
repose. In that remarkable case to which we have just 
referred, we find the father saying, " Lo, a spirit taketh 
him, and he suddenly crieth out ; and it teareth him, that 
he foameth again; and, bruising him, hardly departeth 
from hvm" (Luke ix. 39); and again, "Wheresoever he 
taketh him, he teareth him; and, he foameth, and 
gnasheth with his teeth, a/nd pineth away" (Mark ix. 
18). We have also indirect evidence of these alterna- 
tions in the case of Legion : '* He had often been bound 
with fetters and chains" (Mark v. 4), evidently when 
prostrated by exhaustion after the fits ; '' but oftentimes 
the demons caught him'' (Luke viii. 29), and then " the 
chains were plucked asunder by him, and the fetters 
broken in pieces" (Mark v. 4). 

4. We next observe the symptoms which these posses- 
sions exhibited : — Firsts There were hatred and enmity 
towards mankind, living without clothes night and day in 
the mountains, or dwelling among the tombs, "exceed- 
ing fierce, so that no man might pass that way." Second, 
There was fear and antagonism towards God and Christ ; 
as in the case of the demoniac who, seeing Jesus, ex- 
claimed, "What have I to do with thee?" "Art thou 
come to destroy us? " " Art thou come to torment us before 
the time ?" "I adjure thee by God that thou torment us 
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not." I%ird, There was passive misery, exhibited in 
howling, even when the spirit was dumb, wallowing on 
the ground, foaming, gnashing the teeth. Fowrih, There 
was extreme violence of action. One was driven into the 
wilderness — no man could tame him ; and the swine into 
which the legion entered ran violently down into the sea. 
Fifth, There was malignant cruelty towards the person 
possessed. Nearly all the victims appear to have been 
" sorely vexed : " one was in the habit of cutting himself 
with stones ; another was thrown down, and torn, and 
bruised, besides being ofttimes cast into the fire and into 
the water, that he might be destroyed. And ei<eth. It 
appears that when the devils were cast out, the imme- 
diate effect in two cases was exhaustion. The daughter 
of the Canaanitish woman, although made whole at the 
verj" motncDt when our Lord said, " The demon is gone 
out of thy daughter," was so prostrated, that when the 
mother arrived at her own house, she found that the 
dcuiou had indeed gone out, but her daughter was " laid 
upon the bed." And again, when our Lord cast out the 
maliguaut demon from the boy, we are told, " he was as 
one dead, insomuch that many said. He is dead." 

J. A remarkable doctrine is brought out regarding 
what may bo called tho physical constitution of these 
luieleau spirits). They were able to occupy the same body 
or nervous system, iu considerable numbers. Besides the 
prop^'r spirit of the man himself, not only do we find one 
duiueu shiu'ing or disputing the habitation or government 
of tbv body, but, in the case of Mary Magdalene, seven 
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demons ; in another case, eight ; and in a third, not fewer 
than two thousand. It is interesting to observe the 
physiological effects produced by the concentrated spiritual 
influence of these demons, first on the man, and after- 
wards on the two thousand swine. 

6. The circumstance that they were able to possess the 
nervous system of the swine, leads us also to conclude 
that if the nervous system of the lower animals be so 
constructed as to be capable of receiving impressions 
£rom spirit, there is probably some spiritual substance 
connected with the lower animals, though it may not be 
capable of separate existence. 

7. We are informed that the demons earnestly desired 
that Christ would not send them out into the " abyss," but 
allow them to enter into the swine. From this it would 
appear that there is some kind of gratification enjoyed 
by a spirit in the habitation of a body. This is illustrated 
in the parable of the unclean spirit, which, when it went 
forth from the man, is said to have walked in dry places, 
like a wanderer in a thirsty, barren land. On return- 
ing, however, to its old habitation, it took with it seven 
other spirits, and they entered and dwelt there. This 
natural appetite for a bodily tabernacle may probably 
proceed from one or two causes : either that the functions 
of the spirit cannot rightly be exercised, except upon, or 
by means of, a nervous system ; or because the incubation 
of a nervous system provides some kind of nourishment 
or vitality elaborated by the body, without which possibly 
the spirit may lapse into a dormant or suffering state. 
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DEMONIACAL INSPIRATION. 



Another kind of possession is prophetic ecstasy, or demo- 
niacal inspiration. It does not appear to diflfer veiy much 
in its nature from simple possession, perhaps not at all, 
except in the disposition of the indwelling spirit and the 
periods of its manifestation. 

There does not seem to be any malevolence exhibited 
by the demon in the transports into which the prophet is 
thrown ; and although there may be a peculiarity of oon- 
8titutiou which makes him more susceptible of spiritual 
iuHuouoo tlian others, it appears as if there must be some 
si^rt of consent, or even solicitation, on his part to permit 
or iuduiV the spirit to deliver his responses or manifest 
his prx>soiu\>. 

It is i\\K> fashion of the present day to ascribe to 
in\jxvstun> or fanaticism all pretences to spiritual mani- 
fostatious of whatever kind; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that this Sailducean philosophy is most prevalent among 
scientific men. This is to be accounted for, not by any 
natural tendency which the inductive philosophy has 
towards materialism, but by the lingering influence of the 
old " a priori " method of disposing of a question, not by 
impartially balancing the evidence, but by anticipating a 
conclusion, and then endeavouring to explain the pheno- 
mena in accordance with it. 

It is by no means improbable that many, perhaps the 
great majority, of pretenders to spiritual communications 
in ancient or modem times are impostors or fanatics; but 
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it does not follow that all of them must be included in 
the same category. We may indeed believe that Divine 
inspiration ceased at the dose of the apostolic age ; but 
it would be difficult to 8how that demoniacal inspiration 
had any canonical period^ or that any age has been 
exempt from its influence. 

If soothsaying be an imposture rather than in its own 
nature a crime, Scripture certainly does not say so, but, 
on the contrary, speaks as if there were only too much 
reality in the profession. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of this species of demoniacal influence is that 
recorded in Acts xvi. 16 : — 

And it came to pass, as we went to prayer, a certain damsel 
possessed with a spirit of divination {^iufia TLu&uvog) met us, 
which brought her masters much gain by soothsaying. 

The same followed Paul and us, and cried, saying, These men 
are the servants of the Most High God, which show unto us the 
way of salvation. 

And this she did many days. But Paul, being grieved, turned, 
and said to the spirit, I command thee, in the name of Jesus 
Christy to come out of her. And he came out the same hour. 

And when her masters saw that the hope of their gains was 
gone, they caught Paul and Silas, and drew them into the market- 
place unto the rulers. 

It is evident that, in the case of this woman, there 
was no deception nor collusion. The woman and her mas- 
ters professed that she had a spirit of divination ; this 
fSekct was not denied, but acknowledged by Paul; the 
spirit (like others mentioned in the Gospels) bore tes- 
timony to the truth; Paul, in expelling him, exorcised 
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him in the name of Jesus Christ ; and, lastly, the spirit 
came out the same hour, bo that the hope of her masten' 
gains was gooe. 

The name given to this spirit (for it is called a sinrit 
of Python) invests this narrative with a deep interest, 
inasmuch as it forms a sort of counecting link between 
the heathen oracles of pro&ne histoiy and the demoniacal 
possessions described in the New Testament, The name 
Python is not a Scripture name, but, like Jupiter and 
Mercury, mentioned in the Acts, belongs to the heathen 
mythology of Greece and Home ; and therefore we must 
turn to the classic writers of those countries for an ex- 
planation. From them we learn that the spirit of Python 
was no other than the Pythian Apollo, whose temple was 
at Delphi, not very far distant, and whose inspirations 
there brought much gain to the priests : in other words, 
the Pythian Apollo was the great spirit of divination or 
soothsaying, celebrated throughout the heathen world, 
and his reBponscs were given by means of a woman, who 
was called the Pythia. The following is the account 
given by Lempri^o in his Classical Dictionary : — 

" Pythia, the priestess of Apollo at Delphi. — She de- 
livered the answer of the god to such as came to consult 
the oracle, and was supposed to be suddenly inspired t^ 
the sulphureous vapours which issued from the hole of a 
subterraneous cavity within the temple, over which she 
sat. Vapour was inhaled by the priestess, and at Uiis 
divine inspiration her eyes suddenly sparkled, her hair 
stood on end, and a shivering ran over all her body. In 
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this convulsive state she spoke the orach s of the god, 
often with loud bowlings and cries, and her articulations 
were taken down by the priest, and set in order. Some- 
times tbe spirit of inspiration was more gentle, and not 
always violent ; yet Plutarch mentions one of tbe priest- 
easeBy who was thrown into such an excessive fury, that 
not only those that consulted the oracle, but also the 
priests that conducted her to the sacred tripod, and 
attended her during the inspiration, were terrified, and 
£onook the temple ; and so violent was the fit, that she 
continued for three days in tbe most agonising situation, 
and at last died. The Pytbia, before she placed herself 
on the tripod, used to wash her whole body, and particu- 
larly her hair, in the waters of the fountain Castalis, at 
the foot of Mount Parnassus, She also shook a laurel- 
tree that grew near the place, and sometimes ate tbe 
leaves with which she crowned herself. The priestess was 
originally a virgin, but the institution was changed when 
Echecrates, a Thessalian, had offered violence to one of 
them, and none but women above the age of fifty were 
permitted to enter upon the sacred ofl&ce. They always 
dressed in the garments of virgins, to intimate their purity 
and chastity ; and they were solemnly bound to observe 
the strictest laws of temperance and chastity, that neither 
fKntastical dresses nor lascivious behaviour might bring 
the office, the religion, or the sanctity of the place into 
contempt. There was originally but one Pythia, besides 
subordinate priests, and afterwards two were chosen, and 
sometimes more. The most celebrated of these is Phc- 
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moQoe, who a Buppoeed by some to have been the fint to 
give oracles at Delphi. The oraclee were always deliveied 
in hexameter verees, a custom which was sometime aftor 
discontinaed. The Fytbia was consulted only one month 
in the year, about the spring. It was always required 
that those who consulted the oracles should make large 
presents to Apollo, and from thence arose the opulence, 
splendour, and magmficeuce of that celebrated temple of 
Delphi. SacriBces were also offered to the divinity, and 
if the omen proved unfavourable, the priestesses refused 
to give an answer. There were generally five priests who 
assisted at the offering of the sacrifices, and there was 
also another, who attended the Pythia, and assisted hw 
in receiving the oracle." 

With this historical explanation, we have no difficulty 
in understanding the circumstances of Paul's mitacle in 
exorcising the woman. As the event did not take place 
in Delphi, and as the spirit was called, notwithstanding, 
a spirit of Pjrthon, which, according to the Greek idiom, 
may be as well translated a Pythian spirit (indeed, some 
readings give us TrvtvfM, TrvOavd), we must conclude that 
this woman was possessed in exactly the same manner as 
the Pythoness at Delphi, although she was not connected 
with that institution. The description given by Luke 
corresponds sufficiently with the statements collected by 
Lemprifere to show that the one was related to the other 
in something more than the name ; and if so, we are not 
warranted in supposing that the oracle at Delphi was a 
trick or an imposture : it was a demoniacal inspiration, 
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and the responses which were given were the deliverances 
of demons. This opinion is confirmed so &r by the fact, 
that at least upon the one occasion mentioned above by 
Lempri^«, on the authority of Rutarch, the possession 
was very much akin to the demoniacal possessions de- 
' scribed in the New Testament. 

Paul himself appeared to entertain uo doubt regarding 
the demoniacal nature of the heathen gods ; for although 
he says that an idol (elSaKov), or image, is nothing in the 
world (1 C3or. viii. 4), yet he affirms (1 Cor. x, 20), that 
^e things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
demons, and not to Qod. The following passages in the 
Old Testament present the same explanation : — 

Lev. xviL 7. And they shall no more offer their sacrifices unto 
devils, after whom they have gone a whoring. 

Deut zxziL 17. They sacrificed unto devils, not to God ; to 
gods whom they knew not, to new gods that came newly up, whom 
yonr Uibea feEa«d not. 

2 Chron. zL 15. And he ordained him prieats for the high 
places, and for the devils, and for the calves which he had mode. 

Fb. cvL 37. Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughtere 
onto devils. 

Even the heathens themselves identify their gods with 
demons. For example, in Herodotus we find the fol- 
lowing passage: — 

Ye S^thiauB ridicule us because we celebrate the Bacchanals, 
and the god possesses ns (i itif Xa^am), bat now tho same 
demon (oSroc i ietijiun) hath taken posaetuion of your king. 

The following passages of Scripture, besides many others 
of the same kind, appear to bear upon this subject : — 
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A man also, or womiui, that hath a {amiliar e^nt, or Ijiat ii a 
wizard, shall snrelj be put to death (Lev. xx. 27). 

There shall Qot be foimd among you any that maketh his son 
fa his daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or 
an observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a duumer, 
or a consulterwith familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 
For all that do these things are an abomination unto tihe Lord : 
and because of theee abominationa the Lord thy Ood doth drive 
them out from before thee (Deut xviiL 10-12). 

Moreover, the workeis with familiar spirit*, and Uie wizards, 
and all the abominations, did Josiah put away (2 Kings zxiiL 24). 

And Manwswh caused his children to pass through the fire in 
the valley of the son of Hinnom ; also he observed times, and used 
enchantments, and used witchcraft, and dealt wiUi a familiar spirit, 
nnd with wixaj-ds (2 Chron. xxziii. 6). 

Thou shalt be brought down, and ahalt apeak out of the ground, 
and thy speech shall be low out of the dust, and thy voice shall 
be, OS of one that bath a familiar spirit, out of the ground, and 
thy speech shall whisper {Hebrew, peep or chirp) out of the dust 
(!» xidx. 4). 

And I n-ill cut off witchcrafts out of thine hand ; and thou shalt 
have DO more soothsayers (Micah v. 12). 

But there was a certain man, called Simon, which beforetime 
in the city used sorcery, and bewitched the people of Samaria 
(Acta ^-iii, 9), 

When they had gone through the isle unto Paphoa, tbey found 
a ccrtiun sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name was 6ar< 
jesua (Acts xiii. G). 

Jlsny of them also which used curious arts, brought their 
books together, and burned them before all men : and they 
counted the price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of 
silver (.\cts lii. 19). 

Now the works of the flesh are manifest, — idolatry, witchcraft 
(QaL V. 19, 20). 

The scientific value of thcBe passages is much increased 
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by the account ^v&a of the Pythoness in the Acts of the 
Apostles, chap. xvL 16, which establishes the following 
propositions >— 

^rat. Soothsaying and possession, or inspiration by a 
familiar spirit, is not necessarily or in all instances an 
impoetnie. The damsel really had a familiar spirit, and 
Paul really cast him out. 

Seeemd, By means of the familiar spirit the soothsayer 
is aUe to communicate information, known to the demon, 
thou^ it may not be known to men. This is proved, 
not so mach by the damsel crying out, " These men are 
the servants of the Most Hi^ Qod, which show unto us 
the way of salvation," as by the lucrative business which 
her masters had established by her means, and its entire 
Culiire when the spirit was cast out. " Her masters saw 
that the hope of their gains was gone," whereas, pre- 
viooaly, she had brought them much gain by soothsaying : 
and, 

JTivrd, The name given to this spirit, " a spirit of 
Python," and the place where the event occurred, viz., 
Greece, connect this instance of inspiration with the other 
heathen oracles of Greece, particularly the Delphic oracle 
and its Pythonesses. 

If these propositions be established, the other passages 
which refer to soothsaying and familiar spirits assume 
a scientific importance which they would not otherwise 
poasesB. Instead of having reference to impostures and 
superstitionfi which bad no foundation in reality, they 
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staDd out before us as erideoce of the existence of teal 
crimes; so that the details which are given r^arding 
them may be considered as truly descriptive of their 
nature and their objects. As r^ards the other practices 
of charmiag, enchantii^, necromancy, prognostication, and 
sorcery, we have no means of knowing whether or how 
far they were connected with demoniacal agency, and how 
far they were fictitious — the products of deceiving and 
deceived minds. No doubt the spirits with whom inter- 
course was cultivated, did know many things, and guessed 
litany tilings, which superior knowledge, and even mode- 
roto ingenuity and foresight, might pass off as pretended 
prophecy, tliere might even be physical effects which 
discmboiliwl spirits were able to produce, the nature of 
which we cannot understand, so long as we do not under- 
stand the nature and functions of spirits. All this might 
be 80 combined and played off by wicked men, in concert 
with wicked spirits, as to deceive and impose upon an 
^norant and depraved population. But to conclude that 
thero must be m these cases any such thing as miraculous 
foiekuowlcdge, or magic, or astrology, as we understand 
Uiem, would he to impose upon such passages referring to 
them an interpretation which they do not necessarily bear. 
We must next observe that not every one was capable 
of being a soothsayer or prophet — a certain peculiarity 
of constitution or temperament being required. In some, 
this peculiarity might be natural, in others it might be 
acquired; in all, the exercise of it appears to have been 
more or leas subject to the will, otherwise the punish- 
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ment of death would hare been not only barbarous, but 
futile. 

It would appear that, generally Bpeaking, the familiar 
spirit did not inspire the soothsayer, or give any re- 
sponse, unless he were invited or solicited to do bo; and 
it woold abo seem that, for this purpose, some act or 
process was necessary ; and on this act or process being 
completed, the inspiration generally followed. 

It was evidently a knowledge of these methods that 
constituted the art and literature of soothsaying, prescrib- 
ing how the intended soothsayer might render himself 
more susceptible of spirit influence, and also how he might 
invite, or perhaps even command, the services of particular 
spirits. No doubt, there must have been great proficients 
in the art, and many books must have been written upon 
the subject. May we not suppose that the books burned 
by the Ephesian converts (Acts xix, 19,) were of this kind? 
for, had the "curious arts" which were so assiduously 
cultivated in Ephesus been merely feats of legerdemain 
and imposture, their convei'ted owners would rather have 
published them to the world, and thus have exposed the 
deceit that had been practised. Their bumii^ of these 
books proved that the knowledge of these arts would not 
abolish them, but rather spread the cont^on of their 
influence. 

The state of the soothsayer, while under inspiration, 
appears to have been one of great excitement, or even of 
frenzy. The im^inative foculties were exalted, the utter- 
ances being highly figurative and poetical. This, indeed, 
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appears to have been, to some extent, the natnnl anffu 
of poetiy, which was an imitation of spiritual inspiratiML 
The Latin word vatea means both a prophet and a poe^ 
and probably there was, at one time, something sum 
than fiction in the customary invocation of the miue v 
the god of poetiy. It is an interesting <»rcumstance thit 
the responaea of Apollo at Delphi were, at one time, 
always delivered in hexameter verses — ^not very polished, 
and not always intelligible. Even the heathen critia 
remarked that the god of poetry was decidedly the wont 
poet of the age ; and it was in consequence of this Cut 
becoming somewhat notorious that the practice was di^ 
continued. 
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CHAPTER X. ■ 

ANGEI^ AND HEN ONE SPECIES. 

rthe book of God we are introduced to three, and 
only three, great types of intelligent and moral 
t>eing8. Angels, Devils, and Men; and these, though pos- 
Kaniig many attributes in common, differ very widely in 
tlieir physical constitation. A careful examination, how- 
ever, of the various statements regarding them, con- 
tained in Scripture, leads us to the conclusion that, like 
Ihe worm, the chrysalis, and the butterfly, they are only 
Cerent stages in the development of the same species, and 
tUt throughout the universe there is but one type and 
one law of development among the sons of God. 

In Adam we have a specimen of the species in its 
primary state, possessing the natural or animal body, the 
"soma psychihm" of Paul, by means of which propaga- 
tion takes place; and in this state man is capable of imder- 
g«ng one of two transformations, according to circum- 
itances. As one alternative, he is capable of throwing off 
the body by death, and becoming a disembodied spirit, 
like the devils; or he is capable of being changed either 
gtKlually, or "in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
9fe," into his final development, possessing a spiritual 
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body (the ' ' aoma paetimaticon " of Paul), like the angelB 
of heaven. 

The peculiarity of the Adamic race seeniB to be 
that in its two sections it experiences both changes; 
because in the case of the lost, the naked spirit is cast 
forth into the deep, like the demons ; and in the case of 
the saved, the attainment of the spiritual body is accom- 
plished, not by a spontaneous and normal devdopment 
accordbg to its original constitution, but by an excep- 
tional arrangement, through which the children of the re- 
surrection become equal to the angels. 

When, therefore, Qod said. Let us make man in our 
own image, sin and death did not form any part of his 
original programme. Adam was, indeed, created with the 
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different &oin our own. The word angel does not imply 
any constitational difference, as in our language it seems 
to do. It expresses an ofGce, not the distinction of a 
species, and is applied to men in the natural body as well 
as in the spiritual. The word "messenger," when it occurs 
in the New Testament (except in two passages, where it 
should not be so translated), is no other than the word 
" angel." John the Baptist is thrice called an amgelos — 
Matt. zi. 10; Mark i. 2; and Luke vii. 27 ; &ud the mes- 
sengers whom he sent to Christ when he was in prison 
were angdoi, Luke vii. 24. The spies that were lodged 
in Bahab's house were angdoi, Jas. ii. 25; and when 
ChriBt set His &ce steadfastly to go to Jerusalem, He 
sent a/ngdoi into the village of the Samaritans to make 
ready for Him, Luke ix. 52. 

But if meu are called angels in Scripture, angels are 
much more frequently called men. They were not mere 
optical impositions, deluding men's senses, and appearing 
to be what they were not. Scripture, indeed, informs us 
that there are many thii^ around us which we do not 
see; and, in order to reveal that which is not perceived by 
the senses, visions and dreams are superadded : but we 
sever find any suspicion cast on the evidence of the 
senses. Their testimony is sacred, and is always appealed 
to as the basis on which all revealed religion rests, so that 
if that be shaken, all must go, " That which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of 
life; that which we have seen and heard declare we unto^ 
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you." This was the ground of the heloved apostle's tes- 
timony, and Christ himself appeals to the evidence of 
sense in proof of His resurrection, when he says, " Handle 
me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see 
me have." What better proof, then, can we have that the 
angels have flesh and bones, than that they were handled, 
and seen, and heard by men and women, who could not 
be mistaken as to the reality of their bodies, althouf^ 
for a time they were mistaken in supposing that they 
were ordinary men ? 

It will be hereafter shown that the devils are disem- 
bodied spirits ; and though we are informed that they are 
the angels that kept not their first estate, this does not 
prove that angels are spirits only. We must not hastily 





(vrofore any argument drawn from the eipres- 
'-'ring apiritB," to show that angels have no 
, liti equally eSectual to prore that Adam 
^dW. MiLhout a body, aud that Christ was a spirit 
.juiui^ LiLore. In the verse immediately precediug, 
"■nf^ lIiu key to both paesagee, 1 Cor. xv. 44 — "It is 
M uulural body, it is raised a BpLritual body. There 
- in uuLural body, and there is a spiritual body." The 
.-..^ "natural body" ought to have been translated 
.1 '»i<Iy," because we have no adjective in English for 
''fresponding with the adjective spiritual for spirit. 
'rips the moat intelligible rendering which we could 
'■-n to the passage would be by converting the words 
iiil and spirit into adjectives in the 44th verse, and 
t!ien reconverting them into substantives in the 46th, 
■thus — " It is sown a aoitf-body, it is raised a spiT-it-body. 
Time is a wuf-body, and there is a spiT-if-body. And 
si) it is written. The first man Adam was made a living 
eoui, the last Adam was made a quickening apirU." 
Here, then, we have an explanation of the words "minis- 
tering apvrUs" as applied to angels. It means that they 
have not soul-bodies, but spirit-bodies; so that as Adam 
was a Umng aouZ, because he was possessed of a soul- 
body, the angels are called mvnistenng epi/rUe, because 
they are posaeesed of spirit-bodies. 

This shows the danger of building scientific conclusions 
(Hk the mere words of Scripture : it is the facts and argu- 
ments alone that will safely bear them ; and, turning to 
bofeib VB havs the most convincing proofs that the angels 
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AND THET DID EAT. We must be ctfefol how we reject 
evidence of this kind, lest in doing so we destroy the evi- 
dence of by &r the most important dogma of the Chris- 
tian ffidth. What evidence have we of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, if the testimony of the senses be rejected ? 
and if Christ be not risen, then is our faith vain. What 
evidence have we of the resurrection of Christ but that of 
the senses ? He was seen. He was heard. He was handled ; 
what more convincing proof could there be ? He said, 
" Handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones 
as ye see me have." And while they believed not for 
joy, He said unto them, " Have ye here any meat ?" 
And now comes the crowning evidence of all : " They gave 
Him a piece of a broiled fish and of an honeycomb, AND 
HE DID EAT BEFORE THEM." And why did He eat ? Not 
because He was hungry or needed food, but to give the 
most convincing evidence that could be given that He 
had a real body. They might be foolish enough to think 
that a spirit might speak and walk and be handled like 
mortal men, but none of them could be so foolish as to 
suppose that a spirit could eat a piece of a broiled fish 
and honeycomb. Surely that which was sufficient to 
prove that Christ had a real body of flesh and bones, was 
sufficient to prove that angels also are possessed of the 
same. 

We have not the slightest warrant in Scripture for 
believing that there are any created spirits without bodies 
where there has been no death; and there could be no 
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death where there has been no no. Heaven is not a 
phantom locality, like the heathen Elysium or the Moham- 
medan paradise. It is a real locality, to which Chiist 
ascended with a real body, accompanied with tlie saints 
that rose after Hie resorrection. It is the wcnrld upon 
which the angels with their spiritnal bodies have been 
dwelling for thousands of years, with Enoch and EUjah, 
and it is yet destined to receive a multitude of lesaiiec- 
tion saints whom no man can number. The popular 
superstition which converts the nLetaphoric language of 
Scriptiu'e into something between substance and nonsense 
— spirit mansions and spirit fields and spirit golden 
streets, and spirit palms and spirit harps and spirit trees 
of life — is a delusion and a travestie on majestic realities 
which could not be understood unless revealed in meta- 
phoric language. A spirit heaven and a spirit hieraichy 
is a dream and an impossibility. There never were spirit 
mountains or spirit rivers, or anything out of which could 
be manufactured spirit harps that would give out siurit 
sounds. There are spirits, but God did not make tiiem 
so : they became spirits because of their an; for if they 
bad not siimed they should never have died. As a human 
skeleton is the produce of sin and death so also is a dis- 
embodied spirit, because neither of them should have 
existed if sin and death had been unknown. There are on- 
unbodied spirits, but instead of being of a higher order, 
they are in reality of a lower, or rather, they are the ab- 
normal products of a fall. Who will say that the devils 
belong to a hi^er ord^ than the angek, or the resurrection 
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saiiita, or the Son of God himself, who sits, a real and living 
man, the son of Abraham, the eon of David, upon the throne 
of the universe ? If an unembodied spirit be higher in 
the scale of creation than a being having a spiritual body, 
Uien the dead are higher now than they shall be here- 
after, and would be reduced to an inferior state of exist- 
ence by means of the resurrection. 

Observe how the argument stands. Angels and devils 
were once alike in nature ; how absurd is it to suppose 
that the unclean spirits alone have kept their first estate, 
and continued to be spirits ; whereas the angels of heaven 
have fallen from their high estate, and having become like 
men with bodies, have been mistaken for men, and been 
entertained unawares t If the constitution of the devils 
was once identical with that of angels, and if the angels 
have not been degraded in their constitution, then it neces- 
sarily follows that the devils once had bodies, that they 
walked, and spoke, and ate like men — and this is some- 
thing very near the truth ; but it must be supplemented : 
the bodies which they had were soul-bodies, like our own ; 
and because they sinned, they died ; and now their dis- 
embodied spirits remain upon the planet which their 
sins defiled ; and those geological discoveries of ancient 
humanity which have recently awakened so much in- 
terest in the scientific world, may also have a theological 
value in confirming this view of Satanic natural history. 

Bnt besides the positive evidence of the non-spirituality 
of Angela, there is also negative evidence, which is even 
more conclusive. We never find an angel inhabiting the 
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bodies of men, either for good or evil. It la somewhat 
remarkable that the unclean spirits are found to fit into 
the organism of our natural bodies exactly in the same 
manner as our own epirits do, influencing their actions, 
and in many instances using the bodies of living men as 
if they were their own : in fact, a disembodied spirit, 
ejected by death from its own proper " habitation," and 
earnestly desiring to be clothed upon, could not be coq- 
ceived to be in any respect different Irom these unclean 
spirits, either in their nature or their habits. Their cor- 
respondence with the vertel»ate physiolc^ of the human 
body is further illustrated by their entering and ener- 
gising the bodies of the swine at Gadara ; although it is 
evident, from the catastrophe that followed, that the dif- 
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body. It IB, in fact, an appetite which their imperfect 
nature must ever feel : fearing to be cast out into the 
deep; seeking rest in human organisms, and disappointed 
when they cannot find it. This is according to the 
nature of a spirit, but where do we find anything of this 
kind in the angel 1 There is no more appearance of an 
angel being able to poseesB a man, than of one man being 
able to dwell in the body of another. 

It is of great importance to ascertain that the angels 
have spiritual bodies, because we are told that at the 
resurrection we shall be " equal to the angels ; " and unless 
we had testimony regarding the appearance, powers, and 
capabilities of the angels, we should not have been able to 
form any conception of the nature of the resurrection bodies 
of the saints. It is true that we have, in the resurrection 
body of Christ, a little information upon this point; and yet 
it is only a little. It is well that it should be supplemented 
by all that the Old Testament and New Testament his- 
tory tells us of the angels ; and it is the more valuable, 
because there is a remarkable coincidence in the pheno- 
mena. We are told that our resurrection bodies are to be 
like His. " Our mortal bodies shall be fashioned like unto 
His glorious body," and " we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is." His entering the room where 
the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, when 
the doors were shut, corresponds with the entry of the 
angel into the prison where Peter lay bound. His van- 
ishing out of the disciples' sight corresponds with the 
mushing of the angel from the sight of Qideon ; and His 
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ascent into heaven from the Mount of Olives correspond! 
with the ascent of the angel in the smoke of the sacrifice 
of Hanoah. 

What a glorious prospect does this pr^ent of the future 
inheritance of the redeemed I With bodies poseesaed of 
angelic powers and immortality, and, like Oahriel, capable 
of passing from world to world in the service of their 
Master, the whole universe in all its grandeur and beauty 
is thrown open to them duringthe endless ages of eternity. 
How do our present attainments and opportunities sink 
into insignificance when compared with this ! and how 
sad the case of those men of science who, after having 
got a glimpse of the glories of creation, have to bid them 
an eternal adieu when they lie down to die ! 
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THE DISEBTBODIED STATE. 

IT ia very remarkable that, although Scripture speaks very 
plunly and very fully regarding the coming of Christ 
and the resurrection of the saints, so that we have no diffi- 
culty in understanding the general character of the changes 
vhich are to take place on that great day, there is no 
such information accorded r^arding the spirit in its inter- 
mediate state between death and resurrection. It would 
appear that, however blissful may be the experience of 
those who die in the Lord, we are at present altogether 
incapable of understanding its nature. The resurrection 
state, with its spiritual body, though grandly superior to the 
mere animal state in which we at present exist, is never- 
theless perfectly intelligible in its high powers of life and 
immortality. But the disembodied state, with its sen- 
sations and its longings, its modes of communication and 
onployments, its incubations and joint possessings — in 
abort, ita style of being — is so utterly unknown, that to 
have described it, would only have been to alienate our 
qrmpatbies, without conveying any tme understanding of 
its nature. 
For tiaa reason, metaphor and parable alone are employed 
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to convey to us information; and yet these are eo evi- 
dently figurative aa to forbid any attempt to apply to 
them a literal interpretation. The parable of the rich mitn 
and Lazarus, for example, is drawn in lines of light and fiie 
that dazzle and terrify, yet forbid the profanation of a 
literal understanding of its truths. The feast and the 
flames, the tongue and the finger, the water and the gulf^ 
are all evidently borrowed &om the things of time and 
sense; but they have their counterpart in realities of 
which we are entirely ignorant. 

Not need we wonder that it should be so, when we 
consider, that the intermediate disembodied state is abnor- 
mal and exceptional in its nature; and in that respect 
different both from our present state of existence in the 
animal body, and our future state of existence in the 
spiritual body. The penalty of sin, according to law, is 
the <)ecay and death of the animal body in which the spirit 
is lodged. But in the case of the dead who die in the 
Lord, they have neither the animal body which is buried, 
nor the spiritual body in which they are to be clothed 
at the resurrection; and yet " we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle wore dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens/ (2 Cor. v. 1-4.) What, then, is this inter- 
mediate body in which the spirit is lodged until the resur- 
rection ? It Is not a tabernacle, but a house. It is not 
from earth, but from heaven. It is not corruptible, but 
eternal, and yet only lent us for a season until we get our 
own spirit bodies at the resurrection. 
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In the previouB chapters we have endeavoured to trace 
the natural histoiy of the haman species, or rather, we 
may say, the natural history of the sons of God ; for there 
is every reason to believe that the Adamic race is only 
one of a large class of intelligent and moral beings scat- 
tered over the universe, whose constitution is everywhere 
the same, although their history may be different. The 
first state of each individual is the natural state — the state 
in which Adam was created, and continued to exist up to 
the time of his death. We have found that this natural 
or ftnihnal state provided for the prop^ation of the species, 
and also for the ripening for, and ultimate development 
of, the spiritual state which is immortal. This spiritual 
state is profusely illustrated by the accounts given in 
Scripture of the spiritual bodies of those who are called 
" angels of God," or " the angels of heaven," as well as 
of the resurrection body of our Saviour: and we have the 
assurance that the spiritual bodies of the saints shall be 
like that of the Lord Jesus Christ; so that, in the resur- 
rection, they also shall be " as the angels of God." 

But in all this there was no provision made for such an 
event as the fall; so that, when sin entered into the 
voiid, and death by sin, it was a calamity all the more 
fiightlul because of the immortality of the spirit. Death 
among the lower animals was a physical and constitu- 
tional necessity, clothed in no terrors and armed with no 
■ting. But when death broke out among the sons of 
God, and wrecked their constitution, by degrading it to a 
level witii the beasts that perish, their immortal spirits 
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ahiank from ibe dreadfal thou^t ibai, -when thia euddf 
hooBe of their tabernacle waa diflsol'red, they ahoold be 
cast oat naked and abject from its nuna into a state oC 
liomelesB and hopeless destitution. The miaeiy of a fidlen 
spirit is as inevitable necessity, even though there woe 
no hell and no judgment to come. The eternal mil of 
a lost soul, cast ont into oater darkness, would be a wonu 
that never died, even though there vrere no fire that nenc 
could be quenched. 

In the Old Testament the word akeol, and in the New 
Testament hadee, both of which are ta-anslated kdl, an 
names appUed to a real or figurative locality under the 
earth, where the souls of the departed were supposed to 
reside. We say, ' a figurative locality, because any at- 
tempt to fix upon the passages in which the words occur 
more than a ^urative meaning, would involve us in too 
many difficulties to make it practicable. At all evenly 
the eheol of the Hebrews was not what we understand 1^ 
the word hell, but a world of spirits, or rather of souls (pit 
ihe siniit is never spoken of as going down to duo^; and 
to this slieol both the righteous and the wicked were sap- 
posed to go. Its metaphoric character is evidenced 1^ 
the scenes which are represented in it : the kings of the 
eeith aie represented as sitting on their thrones, and 
jjnug in astonishment when the king of Babylon is 
^jj^gi in among them. Abraham is represented M 
««dinff at » f^*** '^^ *^^ redeemed, and the b^gar 
j^jjjjOB 18 his nwBt distanguished guest. At no great 
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distance, and withif call, but separated by an impassable 
gol^ is tbe place of paoishment where the wicked are 
tormented in flames. The parable is intended to convey 
leflSoDs of a far more important and practical character 
than the gratification of an incompetent curiosity, and is 
BO constmcted as to forbid any attempt to extract from it 
historical or scientific inference.* 

But hades is not the only word which is translated hdt 
in the English Testament ; there is another, which has 
received the same translation, but which, it is necessary 
to observe, has really a very different meaning. This 
is gthenna; and in order to find out the import of 
these words, it is necessary to examine and compare 
the passages in which they occur. These we supply in 
the note.f and from them we discover, first, that hadea 
does not necessarily mean a locality (although it may do 

* We cannot auppoae that water would assuage a spirit's tor- 
nents, or that, by dipping its finger into water, one spirit coiild 
tmivey a drop to another spirit's tongue. The language is evi- 
dently figurative. 

t L PattoffainilieNnoTestanientinvikichiheteord" hades" 
Kair»: — 

Matt. xi. 23. And thon, Capemaum, which art exalted unto 
bekvea, shalt be brought down to hada. (See also Luke x 15.) 

Hatt zvL 18. And I aay also unto thee, Tliat thou art Peter, 
ud upon thia rock I will build my church ; and the gates of 
kadtM shaU not prevail against it. 

Luke zvi 22, 83. And it came to pass, that the beggar died, 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom : the rich 
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8o), but represents the disembodied state after deatb, Bud 
before the resurrection; and, secondly, that hades is repre- 
sented as the residence of spirits after death. The passage 
in Matthew xvi. 18, in which Christ affirms of His Church 
that the gates of hades shall not prevail against it, ia 
veiy much misunderstood. Roman Catholics, supposing 
hell to be the kingdom of Satan, and its gates the place 
of his councils, interpret the passage as if it meant that 

man also died, and was bnried ; and in hadtt he lifted up his efes, 
being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
his bosom. 

Acta ii. 31-27, 31. Because thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hada, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 
He, seeing this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that his 
soul was not left in Iiadeg, neither hia flesh did see corruption. 

Ift^'. i. 18. I am he that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, I 
am aUvc for evermore. Amen ; and have the keys of had«$ and of 
death. 

Rev. vi. 8. And I looked, and behold a pale horse ; and his 
name that sat on him was Death, and hade» followed with him : 
and power was given unto them. 

Rev. XX. 13-15. And the aea gave up the dead which were in 
it ; and death and hade* delivered up the dead which were in 
them : and they were judged every man according to their works. 
And death and Itade* were cast into the lake of fire. This is the 
second death. And whosoever was not found written in the book 
of life was cast into the lake of fire. 

H, Pasiaga in the jVew TeslaTiun-t in uAtcA the leord 
" GEHENNA" occurt : — 

Matt. V. 22. But whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in 
danger oi gehenna of fire (or fiery gehenna). 
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the machinations of the devils should not succeed in over- 
throwing the Church. " Hades'' has no such meaning, 
and '' gates" have no such purpose. Hades is spoken of 
as a place or state into which Christ descended: Eph. iv. 
8, 9; "Wherefore he saith, When he ascended upon high, 
lie led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. (Now 
that lie ascended, what is it but that he also descended 
first into the lower parts of the earth ?)" But His Father 
did not leave Him there. It is said — " His soul was not 
left in hades *^ Acts ii. 31 ; and "Whom God hath raised up, 
having loosed the pains of death: because it was not 
possible that he should be holden of it," Acts ii. 24. The 
gates of hades, therefore, did not prevail against Him, so 

Matt V. 29. For it is profitable for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into ffehamcL (See also ver. 30, and chap. xviiL 9; and Mark 
ix. 43, 45, 47.) 

Matt XTJii. 15. Ye compass sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte ; and when he is made, ye make him twofold more the child 
of gtkenna than yourselves. 

Matt zxiiL 33. Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can 
je escape the damnation of gehenna ? 

James liL 6. So is the tongue among our members, that it de- 
fileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the course of natiu'e ; 
and it is set on fire of gehenna. 



TTT- Passage in the New Testament in which the word 
" TABTAB05" M used : — 

S Pet ii 4. For if Qod spared not the angels that sinned, but 
easi them dcwn to Tartarus^ and delivered them into chains of 
daikness, to be reserved unto judgment. 



.• 
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aa to keep Him captive. Like Samsom at Gaza, He cst- 
ried captivity captive; and nov the gates shall not prevul 
against the Church, aay more than they prevailed against 
himself; for although death and hades are still the 
priaoD of his eoemies. He holds the keys of hoth : Bev. 
i. 18. 

Qehenna, on the other hand, although also translated 
hell, is altogether different &om hades. It does not refw 
to the state of the dead, hut seems to iBdlcate the punish- 
ment of the wicked after the resurrection. Matt. x. 28: 
" Fear him which is ahle to destroy both soul and body 
in gehenna." Rev. xx. 13, 14 : "And death and hades 
were cast into the lake of fire. Thb is the second death. 
And whosoever was not found written in the book of life 
was cast into the lake of fire." 

The word Tartarus appears only in its derivative 
Tartaroo, and might have been translated "Tartarised 
them," instead of "cast them down to hell." It is a word 
derived from classic mythology, and is applied to that part 
of Hades in which the wicked are confined. As it describes 
the state of the unclean spirits before the judgment day it 
must mean hades, and not gehenna. 

It must be acknowledged, then, that we obtain very little 
iTii.-<rmMi">» from these passages regarding the intermediate 
•i*» v.. f.'.nhor than this, that at death the wicked enter 
;..'■ t ■Ji»w of conscious misery, and the righteous into a 
,..,. 1 .N-oA-iotis rest and enjoyment. 

: V f**;^*!^^ ilvat we shall not obtain any certain 
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information regarding this mysterious Btate of being until 
-we actually experience it; probably because ve are, till 
then, incapable of appreciating it; perhaps, also, because 
we are incapable of understanding it. But although we 
may not gather much firom any doctrinal statement, we 
may glean something by the collation of passages which, 
taken together, appear to cast some light upon it. 

From the information contained in various narratives 
of the New Testament regarding the unclean spirits, we 
discover that the disembodied spirit does not, as many 
suppose, fall into a state of sleep or unconsciousness, from 
■wliich it awakes only at the resurrection. The disem- 
bodied spirit is evidently a personal and conscious being; 
as personal and as conscious as when it was in the flesh, 
perhaps more so. Throughout all the narratives of the 
New Testament they are represented as personal and 
active agents, communicating with one another, and acting 
with much energy on their own behalf. " When the un- 
clean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry 
places, seeking rest, and findeth none. Then he saitb, I 
will return into my house &om whence I came out; and 
when he is come, he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. 
Then goeth he, and taketh with himself seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell 
there : and the last state of that man is worse than the 
first:" Matt. zii. 43. This passage is, indeed, a parable; 
but it must be understood literally. It stands in the same 
poeition as the parable of the sower, or the barren fig- 
tree, or the hiring of the labourers, and must, therefore, 
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be an incident of common occurrence. We learn from 
it, jirtA, that the human body is a dwelling-place natu- 
rally fitted to give rest and shelter to disembodied spirits; 
secondly, that more than one spirit can reside in it at the 
same time; thirdly, that the spirit in its disembodied 
state is capable of conscious existence and locomotion; 
and, fmurthly, that it is able to communicate with other 
spirits by some means of which we have at present no 
conception. 

CJoming now to the question as to what takes place at 
the death of the saved and the unsaved, it must be ob- 
served that, up to the time of the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, a mysterious silence is maintained in 
Scripture as to the state of the saved. But it is other- 
wise in regard to those who die in the Lord now : because 
we have positive assurance, that, at death, the spirits of 
believers go to Chrbt in heaven ; so that, when they are 
absent from the body, they are present with the Lord. 
Whatever darkness, therefore, rested on this matter before 
the work of Christ was completed, life and immortal!^ 
have now been brought to light through the gospel. 

When a man dies, if he be not rescued by some means, 
his spirit is "cast out into the deep," wherever that 
may be. It is spoken of as the lower parts of the earth; 
and although we are not entitled to attach a literal mean- 
ing te the expression, neither can we with any certainty 
affirm that a literal meaning is impossible. At all events, 
the spirit does not ascend to heaven, but remains in the 
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abyss awmting the day of jiK^meut, being bound in diains 
under darkness until tliat great day; aa we are infonued 
ia the case with the devils: 2 Pet. ii. 4. 

"When the work of Christ was finished, and the blood 
of atonement presented, the kingdom of heaven was 
opened to all beUevers. The union between Christ and 
the members of His body ia such that, whenever the 
earthly house of their tabernacle is dissolved, they must 
needs go home to Him. Up till the time of Christ's 
death, the many mansions in His Father's house were 
not ready for their reception, even though they them- 
selves had been prepared, and therefore it was needful 
that He should go away, not only that He might send 
down the Holy Spirit, but also that He might " prepare 
a place" for thera, which up to that time had not been 
prepared. In this manner Christ was the true ladder of 
Jacob's dream, which was the road to heaven, and upon 
which the angels of God ascended and descended. 
"Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest, and how can we know the way ? Jesus saith 
onto hira, I AM THE WAY." 

J! this be the case, the spirits of the redeemed do not 
remain upon this planet after death, but are carried to 
heaven, wherever that may be. But heaven is not an 
ideal locality, or an immaterial spirit-land, as many erro- 
neously suppose it to be. The body of Christ, beii^ a 
material body, must needs be lodged somewhere ; and the 
angels which are sent &om heaven to earth, having real 
bodies, must also have a real world to dwell in. The 
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resairection bodies of the saints have to be accommodated 
in some real locality; and, if our Lord, when He went ap 
into heaven to prepare a place for them, was aeen to go 
away in a bodily form, the spirits of His s^ts must needs 
also travel by the same way that he went, if where He ia, 
there they are to be also. 

We are informed in 2 Cor. v. 1, that the ^irita of the 
redeemed are not unclothed at death, but clothed upon 
with their house which is &om heaven : — 

" For we know, that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle mn 
disBolved, we have a building of God, an house not made irith 
hands, eternal iii the heavena. For in this we groan, earnestly 
desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven : 
if 30 be that being clothed, we shall not be found naked. For 
we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened : not for 
that wc would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life. Now he that hath wrought ns 
for the aelf-same thing ia God, who also hath given unto us the 
earnest of the Spirit. Therefore we are always confideut, know- 
ing that, whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from 
the Lord : (for wo walk by faith, not by sight :) we are confident, 
I say, and willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be 
present with tlio Lord." — 2 Cor. v. 1-8, 

From this piuaitge we infer, first, that the spirits of 
the saintM MV not cast out naked at death, but are clothed 
upon with a houso or body which is from heaven; secondly, 
that this body iu which the redeemed spirit is lodged at 
death is not a frail tabernacle or moveable tent, like the 
body which has been put oflf, but an immortal body, which 
in otemal in the heavens ; and, thirdly, that this spiritual 
body is not the spiritual body which is to be raised up 
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from tlie earth at the resurrection, but oae which is 
" from heaven."* 

In connection with thia subject there is a remarkable 
passage (Heb. i. 14), which we must retranslate, as the 
English version does not accurately represent it : — " Are 
they not all worshipping spirits, sent forth for service on 
behalf of those about tot inherit salvation?" We take 
this in connection with Hatt. xvili. 10 : " Their angeU 
in heaven are always observing the fiice of my (Christ's) 
Father in heaven ; " and Luke xvi. 22 : " And was carried 
by the angels into Abraham's bosom." From these pas- 
sages combined we infer, Jiret, that the saints have 

* May not the " boiling of God, the house not made with 
ti»TMl«^ eternal in the heaveoB," be the gloriouB person of the 
Lord Jesoa Christi In veraes 6 and 8 there is an evident an- 
titiieus between the mortal body in which the spirit dwells before 
death, and the peison of Chriat after death ; but much of the 
force of the passage is lost in out tranektion. Were we to 
render the words endemtninta and fkdemounta by the correspond- 
ing Kngliah in-dwelllng and out-dwelling, we should have a 
clearer view of Paul's train of thought " Knowing that, whilst 
we are in-dwelling in the body, we are out-dwelling from the 
Lord : we are confident, I say, and wilhng rather to be out-dwell- 
ing ont of the body, and to be in-dwelling with the Lord." At 
the same time there is a difTerence. The in-dwelling of the 
■[nrit is said to be in (en) the body, and the out-dwelling out of 
(ek) the body ; whereas the in-dwelling of the spirit is said to be 
wAA, (pros) not «n, the Lord, and the out-dwelling ia said to be 
/roni, (apo) not atU of, the Lord. 

t The same word (mello) is used in Acts zz. 3, 7, where it is 
" about to sail," and " readp to depart." 
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angels appointed to them, who are called " their angek ; " 
secondly, that the chief employment of these an^b ia 
. service or worship (leitoui^a), and wuting for com- 
mands; and, thirdly, that on every needful occaraon, and 
e^>ecially when we are about to enter on our inheritance^ 
they are sent forth on service, and that when we die we 
are carried by angels to heaven. 

Another remarkable passage in Daniel is interesting 
taken in connection with this subject (chap, ix.) When 
Daniel set apart a day for supphcation and prayer on 
behalf of Jerusalem and the Jews, the angel Gabriel waa 
sent to him to give him information regarding the future 
history of his people and the time when the Messiah was 
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the tMne of the evening oblation." The journey, tbere- 
fore, occupied probably between six and nine houra. 

If the material world to which our Lord ascended from 
the Mount of Olives waa some distant orb of heaven, to 
which He began to direct His flight when He entered the 
cloud and disappeared &om the gaze of Hi a disciples ; and 
if Qabriel took between six and nine hours to make the 
passage when he was " caused to fly swiftly," we are left 
to conjecture what time would be occupied in the passage 
upon ordinary occasions, when the ministering angels are 
sent forth to conduct us home. It is very evident that 
the journey is a long one, and that the departing spirit 
would need not only a guide, but a conveyance, because 
bow otherwise could we know the way ? Can it be that 
ODe of these angels will receive us into his own person, 
and clothe the naked spirit in his own body, so that we 
shall see with the angel's eyes, bear with the angel's ears, 
and speak with the angel's tongue ? We cannot tell. 
Physiologically speaking, it is not impossiblo, because the 
spirit of the ea-int is as capable of " entering" the body 
of the angel as an unclean spirit is of entering the body 
of a man. But, whatever be the conveyance, the angels 
will show the way ; and, during those intervening hours 
between earth and heaven, what sublime views of celestial 
scenery will present themselves, and how intensely inter- 
esting will be the conversation 1 What questions to be 
asked ! what misconceptions to be removed ! what hopes 
to be kindled ! what scenes to be prepared for ! And 
when at length we near the happy world, where, perhaps. 
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upon Bome Mount of Olives, expectant biendi are gstlured 
to catch the fint glimpse of our appearing, &r tip in the 

deep blue of that aunny sky, ^We leave them there ; 

because " eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hare 
entered into the heart of man the things vhich God hath 
prq>ared for them that love Him." For a time, at least, 
there will be nothing seen but the smile of Him whose 
love is heaven, and who will be the first to welctnne as 
to the mansion which He has prepared for us in " Ha 
FATHEB'a HOm." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BPIBITUAI, BODY A(*OHDINH TO lAW, 

THE BIBLE bidH ur txilicvc that, at the resurrection, wo 
shall have bodien difFcriiig from our prcwnt IxxlifiH, not 
ao much in their appearance* aM in tlicir capahiliticH. Tliey 
ore to tw fofihionod like to Cliriitt'H roKurrection liody anil 
the bodicH of the ongelH, which, though compoHcd of " flciHli 
and IxmCH," were poBfiOHntHl of powcni of which our natural 
bodicfi ore altogether incapable. They could iKtcomo in- 
viHible to the natural night (Luke xxiv. 31). They could 
poHH througli material obiitacleH (John xx. 19; ActH xii. 
7); and they coulil Hho in the air in apparent opposition 
to the lawH of gravitation, bcBiilcfi uxerciHing other powcni 
which wo call miraculous, for no other reoHon than that 
they are fiupcr-natural; that in to any, tlicy are Ix^yond the 
power and capabilitioH of our natural IxxlieH. It In UHual 
to nay tliat, in all such caHCK, the lawH of nature were huh- 
pcnded, and that what van done wiis contrary to law. This 

* "Homo havD oiitortaincd atigulH unnwnrcn" ((Tub. xJii. 2). 
^ley were unroaiffnincd by Alintliam, I<ot, Mnnmih, nriil fitliiTH; 
mod the rcmuTcctiuii body of Oirint wom not olMurviiil to be different 
from a natural body. Mary at ttiu iio[iulchro, and the two diiicipleti 
a,Goavericdwitb Ilim witlioitt suniivctiiig any diffuroiicu. 
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IB a grievous mistake, and parq^nant with nuBchief in 
whatever way we view it. For example, it givea a handle 
to the infidel to reject all testimony on the sabject, because 
he tells you that what you ask him to believe ia aimidj 
an impossibility. 

We ought not to throw unneceseary Btambling-blocka 
in the way of scientific men who beheve in the inviola- 
bihty of the natural laws.* We should remember that 
their whole system is based upon it. Of what use would 
their observations, or their experiments, or their cal- 
culations be without it? There may be anomalies and 
apparent contradictions in nature, and scientific men are 

* Even a miracle is not necessarily a violation or enspeaBion of 
the laws of nature. Nowhere does Scripture represent it to be bo ; 
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often peiplezed aad disappointed in their expectations and 
experiments : residuary differences are left in their hands, 
where they expected all things to agree ; but, they account 
for all such caeeB, either by the imperfection of their 
instrumentB, or by errors in their calculations, or, by what 
sometimes is found to be the true cause, the introduction 
of a new element of whose existence they were not pre- 
viously aware; but they never allow even the shadow of 
a suspidon to rest on their minds as to the infinite per- 
fection of Ood's physical administration. To ask them 
to believe in the instability of law and its occasional 
Bospension, is to ask, not faith, but, as tJiey think, the 

agents who liave greater power than otheis, but in every case this 
power is litnited, and must act according to law. Wc do not, and 
dare not say that Ood cannot suspend the natural laws — we can- 
not even affirm that Ha never did. But as Scripture doa not 
lay that miracUi are a tuipentwn of these loot, no man is entitled 
to found an argument sgainst miracles on the supposition that it 
does. It is nothing more than a eupposltion resorted to in order 
to explain what onr present faculties cannot understand, and cut 
a kntrt which, in our present state of being, we feel ourselves un- 
able to unloose. Analogy leads us to infer that as vegetation is 
a anper-inorganic effect produced by a super-inorganic agent, 
acting according to super-inorganic law, so may it be with the 
■npematuiat : and as the organic laws are over and above the in- 
orgamc, without violating or suspending them, so are the Buper- 
natnial laws superadded to the natural, and co-operate witli, 
without ever suspending them. It is for those who deny the 
poaoibility of miracles to prove the non-exUUnce of super-natural 
agents, and the impossibility of any laws higher than those with 
iriiicb we are already acquainted. No true philosopher would 
mm attempt it 
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Burreiider of their iaith in the terj intoitions of thair 
nature. 

It is not aeceaaaiy to sappose th&t tiie super-nataial 
acts of super-natural agents are violationB of lav. They 
may be acting quite as much according to law in their 
spiritual bodies as we in our natural bodies. Their action 
may appear miraculous to us, but that is only because we 
do not tmderstand Uie super-natural condition of Ihe 
spiritual body, and the super-natual laws according to 
which it acts. 

Approach them upon anothei- tack, and you will at 
once observe a change. Tell them that there is another 
administration higher than any with which they are ac- 
quainted, and that that administration is also according to 
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have successively appeared! Tar example. Let na go 

back in imagination to tiie time when the earth ms » 
stranger to either plants or miimula, when the inoif^anie 
laws were the only administration vhich had yet appealed. 
Even then, nature was grand and lovefy, and even then 
there were sciences which, in their height and depth, ore 
not even yet perfectly explored. Astronomy, geolt^, 
inorganic chemistry, mineralogy, optics, electricily, and 
others, were all at that time complete, and independent 
of any creation which might yet be eaperadded. Already 
had the ezhaustless resources of creative power been dis- 
played in the g^oriouB mechanism of the heavens; and 
even our own world was at that time replete with beanty 
and grandeur, with its rolling ocean and its everlasting 
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ible to do BO ? The nearest approach of inorganic to 
irganic Htmcttire is the crystal ; and were we to attempt 
describe the coming creation of the v^etable kingdom 
ly the inorganic vocabulary, how very unintelligible would 
» the description I We should tell of a whole kingdom 
rf crystals about to be formed, in which the deoxidising 
jawer of the sun's rays was to be turned to account in 
brming strange substancea hitherto unknown to chemistry. 
We should Bay that systems of these crystals would secede 
'van the catholic unity of nature, and set up for them- 
lelves independent interests, forming each for itself a httle 
uuverse of its own; that presently existing substances 
jTOold be absorbed into cycles of mysterious sequences, 
irhence they would be i^ain expelled in forms in which 
bey could not be recognised. Water, without losing its 
power of gravitation, would ascend in microscopic streams 
ive, twenty, fifty, or even a hundred feet high, and there, 
ijnead out, would be decomposed, its oxygen dismissed, 
md its hydrogen united to carbon found in the air, form- 
ing a hydro-carbon; and to complete the m^tery, " force" 
iroold ascend into another and higher sphere, obey different 
kwB, and form an entirely new administration. We ask, 
Doold any creature have conceived such an idea before it 
ma revealed ? And when the actual realisation was pre- 
Mnted for the first time, how completely would any created 
being be lost in wonder and admiration at the new universe 
that bad sprung up around him I 

Bat we must allow fancy to take yet another fligh t, aad 
oonnder how the same intelligence would be ex«i 
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apon the basis of Uie TE^etaUe kn^doB, W vne edU 
to expect Boothet and lu^er adnunutntkn to tae &■■ 
this hi^er platibrm. The Tocaboki; is nmr oikiged, 
and plants, not OTstals, most furnish tbe nonkoidatiin d 
the new creation. He is told that an oitiidj new kingdiK 
of plants is to be called into existence^ hanog an equD^ 
luxuriant variety of form and character, bat btnlt vfn 
an ontiroly different type. Instead of living l^ tbe direct 
power of the sun's rays, these new plants are to live by 
rooxidiiiiag that which had been deoxidised; that the 
plants, instead of being fixed in the groond, are to more 
upon their branches, or fly upon their leaves; that tbey 
are to carry about with them their roots, gathered up into 
k sack filled with the juices ready made, intended to be 
absorbed into their Bysteras. Again, we ask. Who coold 
liavo conceived tbe existence of such an administration 
boforo tbo animal kingdom bad been actoally seen ? 

Wo might continue the ascent &om the beast to man, 
in which there are new elements, such as reason, science 
conscience, and fellowship with God. The ascent in 
each case is so sudden, bo great, so unimaginable^ tlut 
in each case it requires a higher power of conception to re- 
oeave them. New regions are discovered, where no region 
wis suspected to exist ; and when wisdom and imaginatim 
bad been orerwhebned by the exuberance of creative power, 
r bed^t suddenly opens above our head where all 
I immeasurably bigh, and another profound 
L our feet where all bad appeared immea- 
^g^lh ^ffy , When Ood seemed to have exhausted 
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creatioD's resources in the endless profusion of beauty and 
grandeur in the vegetable kingdom, suddenly there bursts 
forth a &esh eruption of munificent conception and creative 
glory in the animal kingdom. And when above that 
again there rises into existence a moral universe displayed 
in the creation of man, in this, as in each previous ascent, 
we appear to have acquired new ^unilties, in order to rise 
to its conception ; and after being lost in wonder, we are 
again doubly lost in our helpless incapacity to wonder 
more. 

The effect of all this on the h^her intelligences is to 
make them cover their feces with their wings, and say, 
" Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Hosts ! the whole earth 
is full of thy gloiy." The effect upon other minds is — 
simply atheism. Not that their intellectual and moral 
perceptions are different, but one of the springs of their 
moral nature has been broken, and lost its hold; so that 
their wonder goes round and round without ever finding 
aOod. 

Now, there are two things which inevitably press them- 
selves upon our attention here ; the first of which is the 
extreme likelihood of the existence of another and higher 
administration beyond Uiose of which we arc already cog- 
nisant ; and the second is, that all analogy would suggest 
that this higher and unknown administration should be as 
unlike the present known administration, in its subjects 
and its laws, as the organic is unlike the inorganic, or 
as the moial and intellectual are unlike the vegetable 
and the animal. It is under these drcumstances that 
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the "super-natural" adminiBtration prflsents itadf to our 
notice. 

We might, perhaps, ohject to the word "super-natural," 
as not altogether a &ir representation of that which tlie 
Bible reveaU as spiritual ; as, if being super-natural, it im- 
plied a suspension or violation of the natural laws. But we 
accept the word as a convenient one, and not uotnie, 
although, at the same time, we protest f^aiust the assunp- 
tion, that the super-natural is not according to law. The 
organic world is not one vhit less subject to law than the 
inoi^anic, and the moral and intellectual is not one srbUt 
less bubject to law than the organic If there be, then, 
another administration called the super-natural, there is no 
reason why it should not be as subject to law as th.e otben. 
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According to St Paul's teaching, the resurrection body 
is called a api/ntuaZ body, and is distinguished from our 
present bodies, which are called " Tuxtv/ral " bodies, by 
its super-natural powers and functions. Adopting, there- 
fore, the phraseology of Paul, the laws and administration 
under which all our present experiences take place may 
most properly be called ''natural;" the laws and administra- 
tion under which the resurrection bodies, corresponding 
with the angelic, will be placed, may most properly be 
called the ''super-natural;" and it is this, the possibility of 
which is denied. Now, we affirm that the "supernatural" 
is not only not mipossible, as some scientific men affirm, 
but, looking at the matter in the light of analogy, it is most 
probable and most likely. Of course, we admit that the 
possibility of a thing, or even its extreme probability, 
does not prove its existence; and we also admit that 
very conclusive proof of the existence of the super-natural 
is required : but what we complain of is, that these men 
will not even admit it into court, because they say that it 
is " impossible; " and, instead of collecting, examining, 
and weighing proofis, they first declare that the proofs rn/ust 
be £alse, and then exercise their ingenuity in trying to 
dispose of them. Loyalty to their creed demands that 
each proof must somehow or other be broken ; their only 
anxiety, therefore, is to find the point at which the fracture 
may most conveniently be made. 

Is it the apparent mystery and miraculous nature of 
the super-natural administration that repels them? We 
have seen how the phenomena of the vegetable kingdom 
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wore an air of mystery and apparent miracle when the 
vocabulary of the inorganic kingdom was used to deeaibe 
them; and how the phenomena of the animal kingdom 
wore an air of mystery and miracle when the vocabulaiy 
of the vegetable kingdom was used to describe them; how 
then should we expect it to be otherwise when we rise 
from the natural to the super-natural Having to use the 
vocabulary of the natural administration (for we have no 
higher) to describe the phenomena of the super-natonl, 
how could it be otherwise than that it should invest with 
an air of mystery and apparent miracle an administration 
in which there is in reality none ? 

Why should we suppose that we are already acquainted 
with all God's administrations ? We detect, even in the 
theory of Darwin, an aspiration after, and expectation of^ 
something higher than the present man. Even he sets no 
limit to development, because all analogy teaches him that 
there must be something higher. But he forgets that in 
previous elevations there were not only successive develop- 
ments, as he calls them, but also successive platforms, 
rising one above another by abrupt and lofby transitions. 
Between the inorganic life of oxidation and the vegetable 
life of deoxidation there was an impassable gulf, because 
there was antagonism ; and between the de-oxidation of 
vegetable life and the re-oxidation of animal life there was 
a second impassable gulf, because again there was antagon- 
ism. These were not developments, but antagonisms; and, 
therefore, the successive elevations were accomplished by 
successive platforms, not by gradual ascents. He must 
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Iso acknowledge that not only the subjects, but the 
dministiations are different. With each successive plat- 
brm there arose a new administration, so that their sub- 
tances and their immaterial forces were not more different 
han their laws. 

As regards the present, therefore, even though every 
liing were conceded to Mr Darvdn that he demands, he 
las only accounted for one-half of the phenomena, by his 
lypothesis of development without abrupt transitions, 
whereas Scripture accounts for the whole ; and in regard 

the future, the Scripture theory of a higher platform, 
18 that which is above the natural, has this advantage 
>ver Mr Darwin's, that, besides being more conformed to 
lie analogy of nature, its existence is supported by actual 
noofs and examples, whereas Mr Darwin's is supported 
)y none. 

This higher platform, the super-natural, is not a 
lypothesis, but a fact. It is a fact that is evidenced by 

1 thousand testimonies ; and the superiority of its laws, 
ind the independence of its administration, instead of 
leing evidences of its incredibility, are corroborative of 
ts truth. It would not be in accordance with analogy if 
ts laws and administration were not higher than, and 
ndependent of, the natural ; and it is nothing more than 

I 

vas to be expected that we should not at present be able 
o understand them. The naturalist objects, that it is 
^ntrary to the law of gravitation that a body should rise 
Tom the ground and ascend into heaven; but how does 
le know what the law of gravitation is? It may be 
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no more a miracle than the magnetic pendulnm, whidi 
is attracted or repelled accordiiig as it changes its poUhty; 
for, although we have not as yet discovered any polarity o 
gravitation, it does not follow that no polarity existB. It 
may be of the very nature of spirit to dominate gravita- 
tion, and we actually have conclusive evidence that it is so. 

Agiun, as r^ards the passage of the spiritTial bod; i 
through material obstacles, if yon teQ a philosopher that, 
npon one occasion the laws of nature were suspended, and 
that a body of flesh and bones entered a room in the jse- 
sence of eleven people, while both the doors and the 
windows wtire ahut, he will tell you that it La impoa8ibl& 
But if Professor Foey, in the London Meteorological 
Society, mentions an instance of lightning foiling down * 
chimney and passing into a trunk, in which waa found an 
inch of soot, which must have passed through the wood 
itself,* he is listened to with most respectful attention. 
"Be mi^t not convince bis audience, and it is quite open 
to question whether the fact be suffidently authenticated 
or no; but so little do we know of the fundamental laws 
(tf matter that he would be no true philosopher who would 
say that the thing was imposEible. 

* The following u a report of a meeting of the Ueteordlogical 
Society in the spiing of 185S. " Fhotooraphic ErFBcm or 
LiOHTHiHO^— At the last meeting of the Ueteorol<^cal Sode^ 
there was read a paper on the Photographic Effects of Li^tning. 

. . . , To conobeTate this view, Mr Poey mentioned an 
instance of lightning falling down a chimney and passing into a 
trank, in which was found an inch of soot which must have passed 
thlo«^ the wood itself." 
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The only other difficulty in regard to the spiritual 
body is, that it if immortal. We find that the natural 
body, like those of the lower animals, grows into maturity, 
and after that, decaya and dies; and this is actually the 
caae with the animal body after it haa lost its original 
int^rity; but if there be a higher sphere into which it is 
capable of ascending, we know of no law which would be 
broken were the body to be maintained in a state of .per- 
petual youth or maturity; and the only reason why we 
ej^tect decay and death is, not because we see any neces- 
ntj for it, hut because we invariably find it so. Physio- 
logists are agreed in this, that there is not a single action 
of the system necessary to produce immortality, which 
has not been found to be already in existence in some 
portion or another of the animal economy. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



THE ANGELS THAT SINNED. 



WHEN a historian like Luke speaks of "all the 
world/' we understaad him to speak from his own 
point of view, using the phrase which was current at the 
time to signify the whole Soman empire, to which a 
decree of Cesar would be applicable. It may be more 
questionable, but it is equally legitimate, to apply the 
M^ame rule of interpretation to the passage in Genesis vii. 
19, where it is said that "all the high hills which were 
under the whole heaven were covered." But that would 
depend on two things — -first, that the statement should 
not be literally true; and, second, that it should be the 
testimony of an eye-witness, and not the absolute asser- 
tion of a historian; in other words, that it should be 
Noah, and not Moses, who gave us the information. 

But such a rule of interpretation is clearly not appli- 
cable to any statement in Scripture made by God himself. 
Now, we have shown that the first chapter of Genesis was 
not written by any human eye-witness, but is a pure 
revelation; and, therefore, when it is said, "In the begin- 
ning God made the heavens and the earth," we are not 
at liberty to restrict its meaning, as if it only affirmed 
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that God was the maker of part of the umverse, and not 
of the whole. 

In like manner when, in Ex. zz. 11, God himself says, 
"For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is," we have an inspired com- 
mentary on the first chapter of Genesis, which determines 
that the six days do not refer to this world's creation only, 
but to the whole universe and all that it contains. It 
follows, then, that all creation must find its expression in 
that sacred vision which professes to announce it; and that 
if there be angels in heaven or unclean tipirits upon earth, 
their birthday also most have been upon one of the six. 

It has been supposed that the angels were created on 
the first day, along with God's first-bom light; but this 
would be inverting the order of creation, by making the 
highest fiist instead of the highest last; and in order to 
give sanction to such an anomaly, we should require some 
ftoihority from Scripture, which is entirely awanting. The 
angels of heaven are uniformly called men; and as man 
was made in the image of God on the sixth day, the 
ugels must have been made in the image of God on the 
nxth day. 

In the interests of Scripture it is veiy undesirable to 
restrict its interpretation in any one direction. We 
do not, therefore, assert, that angels tnuat have been 
(seated on the sixth day; but we do assert, not only 
that the Scripture is capable of such an interpretation, 
bat that this is the one which, on examination, must 
nem most natural and obvious to those who do not 
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allow their judgment to be influenced hj preconceived 
opiniona. 

If, then, we have rightly interpreted the character aa) 
purpose of the first chapter of Geneais, it is not neceaaaiy 
to infer & chronological paralleliBm in the creation of d>e 
different worlds. It maj he so, and, in that case, the 
creation of plants, trees, ftnimala, and man, must have 
taken place simultaneously in all worlds. We do not 
limit the interpretation, but we think it more likely foxB 
the apocalyptic character of the chapter, that it presenta to 
us the TTPE of all creation, includii^ that of our own world; 
80 that the creation of man in the first chapter refere to 
the creation of man in all worlds; whereas the history 
contained in the second chapter haa a more limited subject, 
being a narrative of the creation of Adam only, from whom 
the Messiah was to be descended. If this view be correct, 
tiie first chapter of Genesis does not supply what mi^t 
be called a chronolc^cal history of creation, but rather 
reveals its style and order, commencing with the formation 
of the difTercnt worlds, the raising of the land above the 
water, and the successive orders of organic life, com- 
mencing with the formation of plants, and terminating in 
the creation of man. Without doubt, our own world finds 
its history there, yet not our own world only, but eveiy 
world in which there is a man. Judging from what we 
see around us, there is not one of the fixed stars visible in 
the firmament that is fit even for vegetable life;* and judg- 
* Soe Appendix, B. 
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iLg from vhat we find of the past history of our own planet 
recorded in the rocks, millions of years must pass even 
in the most favoured worlds with nothing higher than 
gigantic reeds and reptiles. But tins we leam above all, 
that man is the last link of the chain, and that by that 
link we become related to God. When it is said, there- 
fore, "Z<et us make man in our own imi^, after our like- 
neae," "and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth," it is spoken not only of 
Adam, the progenitor of Christ, but of every other man 
created, either in this or in any other world; because they 
were all created in the same im^e, and invested with the 
same dominion over the creatures. 

But when Qod created man, the immortal epirit was 
lodged in a body which never would have died so long 
as that immortal spirit retained its allegiance to Ood. 
Creative power had been luxuriating in unbounded multi- 
fbrmity of types, and each successive ascent witnessed 
Bome new idea of creative beauty and luxuriance, till in 
the last ascent of all He fashioned a glorious image of 
Umself. It was the connecting link between Drity and 
dost; the culminating point of that great pyramid of life 
vhoae broad base traversed both earth and ocean, and in 
its upward sweep pointed at each successive stage to a 
ooining man. Hidden within each type there always lay 
the mysterious germ of some higher thought brooding in 
the mind of God, and giving promise of its ultimate 
derelf^mieint; uid even in the lowest form of animated 
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nature therewere not awaDting prophetic hints of thatirtui^ 
was to be the last ascent of all. The traosfonnataon of 
the pupa worm into the psyche butteiflj was the distant 
and faint rehearsal of the "change"* of the psyche man 
into the pneuma angel But with all thia there was no 
provimon made for sin. The last ascent of creative power 
was aharp and sudden, rising at once into a new order of 
-bwngH, leaving all that bad preceded them inuneasurablj 
far beneath and behind. Between the brute and the 
man there lay an infinity of distance, which could not be 
bridged over by any intermediate oiganLsm. Creation 
had entered into the moral sphere, and the product was 
an imt^ and likeness of the Creator. It waa more than 
a creation, it waa a birth; and therefore man is caUed a 
"son of Qod."t Hitherto there had been no ain, because 
there was no conscience and no law among creatures not 
poBsessed of moral responsibility; and hitherto death had 
been the termination of a life, the purposes of which had 
been completed. After ri^ng to its highest point, it 
ooald really rise no more; so that an immortal brute 
would have been really a monster. To the lower jmimaln 
dekth can have no terrors, but, on the contrary, is tha 
kind Mend that relieves them of their sufferings wben life 
could be only a burden or a pain; but when man was 

* " W« shall all be changed. . . . For thia cormptible mort 
pot on incormption, and this mortal must put on umuortality." — 
1 Cor. zv. 61-63. 

f "Wbit^ was the son of Seth, which was the son of Adorn, 
which was the son of God," Luke ilL 38. 
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seated in the image and likeness of Qod, he became 
xith a moral and an immoit^ b^g, and sin and death 
secame an avfiil possibility. So long as the moral 
areatoie miuntained his moral iut^rity, the course of 
oatiue would run ou until the natural body developed 
into the spiritual, and man became an angelic creature; 
but if, through moral guilt, the natural body became dis- 
ppoc c oo o d of the faculty of transformation and died, the 
ifnrit would be cast out naked into the deep, a demon man. 

Leaving out of view the great I AM, whose nature is 
infinitely different from, and superior to, all created in- 
telligeDces, an essence not a substance, there are only two 
daaaea of beings revealed in Scripture which are purely 
and attf^ther spirits. These are, first, the spirits of the 
de^parted dead, who were once in the flesh; and, second, 
the unclean spirits, called also devils, whose nature and 
character are veiy fully revealed to us in the Bible. Be- 
ndes these, there are really no other spirits of which we 
have any knowledge. 

Bearding the unclean spirite or devils, as well as re- 
garding the angels, we have a large amount of information 
in the sacred narratives ; but there is a very remarkable 
contrast between them. Unlike the angels, the unclean 
qnrits were never mistaken for men ; they are represented 
u really spirits, and nothing more, never assuming any 
viable form, nor eating, drinking, or being entertained, as 
were the angels in Scripture history. In the garden of 
Eden, Satan is represented as speaking to Eve as a serpent; 
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but, w]iat«TeT might be his reason for addressing her by 
euch means, it is sufficient for our present purpose to know 
that Satan is not a material serpent. He is again intro- 
duced to us in the book of Job, and afterwards in t^ 
prophecies of Zecbariah ; but in neither case is there any 
evidence that he appeared in any visible form, as tbe 
angels invariably do. It is generally understood that, in 
tbe book of Job, Satan is represented as presenting him- 
self in heaven among the angels, and, in that case, it is 
supposed that, if the angels appeared in a visible form, so 
must also have Satan. But Scripture does not say that 
it was an assemblage of angels in which he appeared, or 
that tbe incident recorded took place in heaven; on the 
contrary, it is much more likely (as will be afterwaids 
shown) that the society into which he intruded himself 
was a company of worshippers on earth, where he was 
much more likely to be present than to be absent. 

In 1 Kings, ch. xxii.,we have also a statement, by a pro- 
phet called Micaiah, of a vision which it would be impos- 
sible to interpret into a historical feet, and in which a 
spirit volunteers to inspire the prophets of Ahab; but his 
offer was to be a lying spirit in their mouths, not to 
appear to them in any visible shape or form. Besides all 
this, we have mention made of evil spirits and fiftmil Ur 
spirits in the Old Testament; but they correspond Trith the 
evil and unclean spirits of the New ; and in no case have 
we the slightest intimation that they were seen or spoken 
to under any form, as appears invariably to have been the 
case with the angels. 
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In every respect there ia aa <«irir^ v^rrytpoiuietr.e 
between the unclean spirit- of Snnr.irrf: \cji \cm, iL^tL- 
bodied spirits of men. Their v^^rr '^waJizt x jLrjthi*,izi!^ 
the bodies of men, and energirin^ 'ifttr. :r. 'r.*^ «t*v_K rjicj^zf 
as the spirit of the man himjself, L* pr^s-.n^fLptivr: prv.t -^t iL^ 
identity of their physical constitntiotL 

It is also a remarkable con&riar.i ,r. of 'Lrr Li^^'irr ^f 

« 

the two natures^ that the nncI^Ai: ^spfrln* of Scr:j^..,Lr«: 4f«r 
represented as ha^-ing their pre*?*::.* iw^l'r.ng II. zL^ isus^ 
place {hades) with the dejAnetl -roirj'^. of zr.^z-^ ar. i rL^r. 
men shall have their futurt dv^Mu-y/ Iz:, \Lh •^zlk pjv.^ 
(gehenna) that was prepar€«i for -.Lf: dr.-il ai.'i LL^ ai^'*.-!* : 
and it is a still farther confirmation, tLA*. txaL •ie-vil's ai.«l 
men are awaiting the great day of yi'ir^r^^zJi'. and tl^at tLvv 
shall stand together to be jwl:r*A beror*: the -same grtat 
white throne. We mu^t coim^ v> tLe hame conclusion, 
whether we suppose hades to be a state or a locality. If 
it be a state and not a I'yAlity, the d'xrtrine Ls pn>ved 
without further investigation: because, if hades be the .state 
of the dead, and if the devils be in hides, then the deWls 
are in the state of the dead. If, however, hades be a 
locality as well as a state, it if» a confirmation, though not 
a proof, when we find the departed spirits of men and 
the unclean spirits of devils sharing the same teiiip^>rar\' 
prison. 

It is interesting ako to obsen-e the converging testimony 
of Scripture on this subject, although obscunxl by the 
defect of our English version. In Acts (ch. ii. 27) our 
Lord is represented, after death, as going down to **hades,'* 
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and remaining there till His resurrection : " Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hades, neither wilt thou suffer thy holy 
one to see corruption;" and in ver. 31 it is said, "He, 
seeing this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that 
hia soul was not left in hades, neither hia flesh did see 
corruption." 

But hades is not the only name given to the place or 
state to which Christ went when be died ; it is called also 
" the lower parts of the earth," and " the abyss " (ahueeoB): 
" Now that he aitcended, what is it but that he also de- 
scended first into the lower parts of the earth ?" Eph. 
iv. 9. " Who shall descend into the ahyas ? that is, to 
bring up Christ again from the dead," Bom. x. 7. 

Now this last is the name given in several passages to 
the residence of the unclean spirits, as in Luke viii. 31. 
where we are informed that the devils "besought Christ 
that he would not command them to depart into the abyss." 
So also. Rev. xx. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8 : "And I saw an angel 
come down from heaven, having the key of the abyss 
and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold on the 
dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil, and Satan, 
and bound him a thousand years, and cast him into the 
abyss, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that he 
should deceive the nations no more, till the tboasand yean 
should he fulfilled : and after that he must be loosed a 
little season." " And when the thousand years are expired, 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and shall go oat to 
deceive the nations." For our purpose it is not neceasaiy 
to determine the meaning of these passages. It is enou^ 
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that we discover the identity of the prison in which the 
unclean spirits and the spirits of the wicked dead are 
confined until the judgment-day. 

There is one passage in Jude which must have cost our 
translators much anxious thought, not only because the 
words are capable of a considerable variety of interpre- 
tations, but because, in one of the sentences, the gram- 
matical rendering of the Greek implies that the angels 
that kept not their first estate are classed with the cities of 
the plain, both in their sin and in their punishment. To 
the translators the idea of the angels being guilty of crimes 
similar to those of Sodom would be inadmissible so long 
as they believed the angels to be incorporeal spirits, and 
therefore they have translated the passage thus — "And the 
angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation, he hath reserved in everlaflting chains, under 
darkness, unto the judgment of the gr<;at day. Even as 
Sodom and Gomorrha, and the cities about them, in like 
manner, giving themselves over to fornication, and going 
after strange flesh, are set forth for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire ;" Jude 6, 7. The English 
adjectives and pronouns here employ;/! differ from the 
Greek in having no gender, bo that in tran>.latiiig them 
we are not able to express diKtinctioJiK which exi^t in the 
Greek, except by inconvenient drcijwjKxr«jtJorj>s, In ihi» 
passage the genders of the yr'jjAfmiLH would !jHi*trh]]y Kug- 
gest the following as a more literal reu'J'.'rji^;( *' Afjd the 
angels which kept not their finct 'rjjj-UV;, b'it M\ th/;if own 
house, he hath reserve^! in ^y^^ih^Jilsy/^ 'jii^usjK, us^^Uir dark- 
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ness, unto the judgment of the great day. Even u Sodom 
and Qomorrha and the dties about them {ftmwavae, die 
dties), in a manner like to them {mascvlvne, the angels), 
giving themselves over to fornication, and going after 
strange flesh, are set forth for an example. Buffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire." This is not only the gram- 
matical meaning of the original,* but also the order fX 
the members of the sentence. 

Our translators have rendered the expression " opolt- 
pontcLB to idion tnketerion," as " leaving their own habi- 
tation ;" and, perhaps, this may be a good translation of 
the phrase ; but it is susceptible of another, which is at 
least worthy of examination. The word " oUateritm " is 
a diminutive form of the word " oikoa," a house or house- 
hold, and would be quite inapplicable to heaven or a 
locality of any kind. Its natural meaning is a little konae. 
It occurs in only one other paaaage of the New Testament, 
in which it is translated " house." 

* Commentators have beeu sorely tried with tlie gnunmar of 
this passage, because, as it atanda, it implies that the angels that 
fell were guilty of aggravated fornication. The most plausible 
supposition which has been suggested is, that it was the dties 
round Sodom and Gomorrah {/eminine) that sinned in a manner 
like to Sodom and Qomorrah {maieuHne), meaning the mt» of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. The difficulty is certainly very great so 
long as we reject the natural interpretation, because, in mending 
the grammar, we spoil the sense. To compare the sin of the 
eitia rotmd Sodom and Gomorrah, with the «n of the mm in 
Sodom and Gomorrah, is a waste of words. 
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2 Cor. y. 1. For we know, that, if oar caitUj L^ue OAkia) <if 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we hare a building ^^AkrA/m^,^ *A 
Qod, an house (aikia) not made widi baiMli, etenkl in Xhit 
heavens. 

2. For in this we groan, earnestly dewing ^j be <:l'ALtd nym 
with our house {oilxterion) which is from heaTen. 

The apostle is here speaking of the \xAy ar a dwelJirig 
in which the spirit resides, or a clothing which it put>s '^ 
or on. This is somewhat remarkable, an in eith<;r ca^^ 
the apostle is speaking of spiritK. Paul KffOikh ^A the 
spirit putting on the oiketerion. Jude Kpeak.?5 of the 
spirit leaving it behind. This SLpjff^^n more dijrtixictl y, by 
an examination of the wonl, tranislated " leave," ajxAeipo. 
This is a word which occurs in only other two pafeoag<^ of 
the New Testament, in which it i.s rendered! " left," with 
a very significant meaning. 

2 Tim. iv. 13. The cloak that I left (a/xjl^po) at Tir/as with 
Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee. 

Ver. 20. Erastus abode at Corinth, but Trophimus have I left 
(apoleipo) at Miletum sick. 

The " leaving," in these passages, however, it must be 
observed is not to be understood as the going avjay from 
a place or a habitation, but the leaving behind of some 
article of which some one was in possession; or some 
person with whom he was in company. If we are to allow 
Scripture to interpret Scripture, and if Jude u.sed the word 
in the same sense as that in which Paul used it, we must 
understand that the prince of this world, and those who 
fell with him, when they were cast down in chains under 
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d&rkneea, Itft behind them their oUxteria — that is, tie 
house in which their spirits dwelt or were clothed — in the 
same way as Paul left behijid his cloak at Troaa with 
Carpus, 

It may be objected that oikiterion ia singular, while 
the persons who left them are plural; and that, if bodies 
had been meant, Jude would have said that thoy left 
behind their oil^tSna (iu the plural). But it ia somewhat 
remarkable that Paul also keeps oHxterion in the singular, '. 
while the persons who put tbem on are plural : " Wc groan, ' 
eaj-ntjstly deairmg to be clothed upon with our oikeierwa 
(not oH^teria) which is from heaven. 

If this be a just inference, and, if theee views be con- 
sistent with a Intimate interpretation of Scripture, we are 
entitled to hold that the recent discovery of ancient human 
remains, supposing them to be ultimately proved to be 
pre-Adamic, instead of shaking our confidence in Scripture, 
supplies additional proof of its veracity. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FIRST PRINCE OF THIS WORLD. 

THERE are, at the present time, as is well known, 
very learned ethnologists who assert that the exist- 
ing varieties of the human race can only be accounted for 
by the creation of several Adams — a white Adam and a 
black Adam, a red Adam and a yellow Adam, as the 
case may be; each deriving his existence from his Maker 
independently of the others. Not that naturalists are at 
all agreed among themselves upon the subject; on the 
contrary, another and very formidable school has arisen, 
which affirms that this plurality of Adams is not only 
unsupported by evidence, but is contradicted by all analo- 
gies of nature. This school loudly proclaims the unity of 
the human race — ^with the proviso, however, that time 
must be allowed, not only for the gradual divergence of 
one family from another, but of man himself from his 
forefathers of the brute creation. 

Between these two schools of modem ethnology the 
Bible student seems to have little comfortable choice, if 
it were really necessary to choose between them ; which, 
happily, is not the case. But, meantime, a new difficulty 
has arisen unconnected with either; for, first in one loca- 
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lity, and then m another, it was positively asserted that 
human remains had been discovered in such positions as 
to indicate an antiquity of the race which must extend 
&r beyond the six thousand years of canonical histoiy. 
More perplexing still is the undoubted fact, that, to what- 
ever age these remains belonged, they indicate a state of 
savage degradation more consistent with the theory of 
gradual development, than with that of an original right- 
eousness. 

At first these announcemeutB were received with the 
fullest measure of orthodox incredulity; because, althou^ 
the strata, in which they were saJd to be found, are the 
most modem of all the earth's formations, still, thwr 
testimony seemed so contrary to all that Scripture had 
been understood to say about the creation of man, that 
nothing but the most conclusive evidence could be bus- 
tained for their proof. This incredulity, however, has 
been gradually melting away before accumulating facts, 
all tending in the same direction ; and altbou^ tiiey 
have not as yet amounted to absolute proof, and may not 
do BO for a long time, there can be no doubt that they have 
already become very formidable; so much so, as to make 
it a question of the deepest interest bow tliey may be 
expired in a manner consistent with the inspiration of 
the Bible. 

Sir Charles Lyell has, with great ability, and yet with 
great caution, marshalled the facts in order without com- 
mitting himself to any theory; and the result to which 
they lead us is evidently this, that although the jhtk^ in 
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favour of the inspiration of the Bible is far more conclusive 
than the evidence in favour of the antiquity of man, yet 
they are both so powerful as to suggest that they cannot 
be really inconsistent with one another. No one can 
rM|4 Sir Charles Lyell's "Geological Evidences of the 
Antiquity of Man" without acknowledging that these 
evidences are very strong indeed ; and that they point to 
ap. antiquity far beyond the six thousand years which have 
hitherta been r^arded as our age. Nor is this conclusion 
weakeb^d by his evident reluctance to commit himself to 
any oholmological measurement of the geological changes 
which liave taken place since these relics were deposited, 
or to ujbnit the absolute certainty of the conclusions which 
have been drawn. In this he displays the characteristic 
caution of the true philosopher, the want of which has pro- 
duced so many scientific blunders, among those who have 
allowed their devotion to cherished theories to hurry them 
into feJse, or at least premature, conclusions. It may be 
safely asserted that, notwithstanding the powerful and 
accumulated evidences which appear to assign a more 
remote antiquity to the human remains which have been 
discovered, they are neither individually nor collectively 
80 strong as those by which the inspiration of Scripture is 
attested; so that if the Bible really asserted that man 
did not exist at any period before the last six thousand 
years^ there is stronger evidence to show that the Scripture 
is true, than to prove that the statement is false. But, 
reserving all this, we are bound to admit that the evi- 
dences of a much higher antiquity are not only very strong. 
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but SO cumulative in their character as to bid fair, at aa 
distant day, to become conclusive. 

Let us suppose, then, that these early relics of primeval 
man are really what they are supposed to be, the rem^s 
of a savage, or at least an uncivilised race of human beings 
which existed many thousands of years ago; the queatiou 
arises how such a discovery can be made to hanaonize 
with Bible history. The Scripture is generally understood 
to afiirm that Adam was the first human being that ever 
existed on this planet, that he was originally a holy and 
ainlesa creature, and that it was only because of his fall 
in the garden of Eden, that death and its attendant 
miseries obtained admission to the world. According to 
Scripture chronology, the creation of Adam took place 
only about six thousand years ago; and yet here is appa- 
rent evidence, not only of man's existence, but of man's 
degradation and misery thousands of years before Adam's 
creation ajid ikll. 

Now it is quite true tbat, so far as Adam is concerned, 
the popular understanding is fully borne out by Scripture 
statements in which these facts are positively affirmed. 
But it is not eo conclusively asserted that Adam was tlie 
first man, or that no previous race existed before his time; 
for, although an uncareful reading of the Bible might lead 
us to suppose tbat when Adam was created the sun and 
moon were only two days old, wg cannot avoid observing 
that we require a whole chapter of unwritten bistoij to 
be interpolated, to account for the presence of Satan in 
the garden of Eden. The fall of the angels must hare 
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preceded the CeJI oi Adam, and, therefore, the popular 
idea cannot be correct, because it is really inconsistent 
with itself. 

We have already shown that Scripture history com- 
mences in the second chapter of Qenesis, not in the first; 
and that it is the story of the Messianic family only, 
commencing with the creation of Adam, who was its first 
ancestor. We must also bear in mind that, besides the 
narrative of the creation of Adam in the second chapter, 
we have another perfectly distinct account of the creation 
of Man in the first; and, although we are entitled to con- 
clude that the creation of Adam, as described in the second 
chapter, took place somewhere about six thousand years ago, 
we are not entitled to accuse the Scripture of falsehood, 
on the ground that the one narrative can be nothing more 
than a repetition of the other. On the contrary, if it 
shall be proved that long before the creation of Adam 
there was another race of men existing on the earth, we 
are entitled to conclude that their creation is recorded in 
the first, and not in the second chapter of Genesis; and 
that they may have lived and become extinct* thousands 
of years before the time of Adam. 

And, then, in regard to the evidently savage state in 
which these early inhabitants of our planet lived, it is too 
confidently presumed that they must always have been 
savages, and never anything higher. This is altogether 

* The statement in Qen. iL 5, that " there was not a man to 
till the ground," pushed to its extreme length, would only prove 
that the previous race or races were at that time extinct 
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a gratuitous speculation^ as it implies either that God 
created them originally in a savage state^ or that they had 
been developed from some brute. If that be a Intimate 
conclusion from the premises, we do not need these pre- 
Adamic remains to prove the falsehood of Scripture, because 
the existence of savages in our own time would be equally 
conclusive in proving that no such person as Adam existed. 
Until it be proved that man never can d^enerate, tiie 
statements of Scripture are entitled to as much respect as 
the speculations of philosophy; and, if the existence of 
savages in our own day is not inconsistent with a state of 
original righteousness in Adam, it is not impossible that 
these primeval men were in like manner the degenerate 
descendants of a progenitor originally holy and sinless. 

We might even assume stronger ground, and say not 
only that it might, but that it must have been so. In a 
previous chapter it has been proved that sin is a disease, 
and not the natural and normal condition of rational and 
moral beings ;* and, therefore, these primeval men could 
not have been created as we find them. They must have 
been originally pure and sinless, when they came from 
the hand of their Maker; and there must have been 

* It is proper also to keep in mind that, for our present puixxMe, 
it is not necessary to prove that the normal condition of a mora] 
creature must be that of sinless purity, for even, though our proof 
were denied, the inconsistency of Scripture is not established. In 
placing Scripture on its trial, in presence of scientific disooveiyy 
we must remember that, when a charge of inconsistency is made, 
the onus prohandi lies upon the assailant and not on the de- 
fender; and if the inconsistency of Scripture with science cannot 
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a period in their history v.L-.-l ::. .- ...i..^ . * , .-. :. i.;-:. 
Natural science Las now attained -such pronrl-rncy, that 
even a single bone is sufficient to enable the naturaliist to 
tell, within certain limits, not only the size and the form, 
but the very habits of the animal to which it beloni^^d. 
These inferences are not considered presamptuou.% or 
fimcifiil; and, although to the unlearned, it may a]>pear 
marvellous that so much may be read where .v> little 
appears to be written, the naturalist him^rlf fe^k p^^- 
suaded that not' one-half has been decipherer] of titsgt 
which may yet be read. May we not, with eqn^kl f-y/u- 
fidenoe, from these relics of pre-A^lamic man, T^At/jr^: iufUr 
moral, as well as their natural history? If th^v were 
really men, they must have been pomfr^sA^l of irnmorul 
spirits like our own; and these spirits moxt u*:0>^n/wi\y 
be still in existence, either wandering npon tkiii ^is^nh, or 
confined in " chains under darkness/' waitii*;^ tfjr th<: yvS'/- 
ment of the great day. We also infer that wh^;r<; th<rn; 
has been death, there mast have W^i mu, siufl th;&t 
where there is sin, there muiit have }ff:f:n a £^11, W<; 
read in these records of pre-Arlarnic r/ian aaoth^rr tra^/i/; 

be proved without first denying the truth 'A .S';n{/t>jf<; hf^triUftntf 
the case has broken down, onicsu the suitadhml >,nf:t'j'A'A \u dUpn/^- 
ing the statement which he denifA. Hf^niAurH i%^i^ru tliAt uum 
was made origioally in the image of G^xl, pii/« aijd hiiiUMt ; Mid 
that, wherever sin exists there mujst have be^^u a U\\ ; ar</l, tWe- 
fore, so far as this argument of mcowanUsticy h KAtw-jtrnfAf w^ ura 
entitled to assume that this primeval race wax ori^iijidJy crt^uA 
holy and innocent, and that if death and mu are <:hai-a/.'terii>ti>; of 
the race, it must have been in coa*fequeiice of a fail. 
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history not unlike our owd, and there rises up before us 
in the dim distance a tost created man, who must have 
been formed after God's own image, a princely being, 
created in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, and 
ezerciiiiag dominion over a world subjected to his sway. 

If Satan and his angels were created in the image of 
God, and if, falling &om their original righteousness, tb^ 
died, and are now disembodied spirits, they must have 
lived and died before the time of Adam ; because, even in 
the garden of Eden, Satan was a disembodied spirit, and 
had to use the organism of a serpent in order to commu- 
nicate with Eve. The only novelty to which these dis- 
coveries introduce us is the important fact, that this earth 
was the place of their abode, and the theatre upon which 
their history transpired ; and that their remains consist not 
only of a parasitic spiritualism which hns haunted and 
afflicted our race in all ages, but also of their materiiJ 
bodies, and other remnants which have been found iu 
Denmark, England, France, &c., to attest the degeneracy 
at which they had arrived before they became alt(^ether 
extinct. Instead of fearing or regretting these discoveries, 
we ought rather to hail them as most opportune, not only 
in the interests of truth, but in the interests of theology ; 
because tbcy afford a key to a number of interesting hut 
hitherto perplexii^ facts, which may, by their means, be 
satisfactorily explained. 

First of all, we obtain a key to the history of Satan, 
who figures so laigely in Scripture story, and whose nature 
and origin have hitherto been shrouded in impenetrable 
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my&tery. Who and what is SataD? In nature and consti- 
tDtion be diffen, in no respect, from the unclean spirits, 
his angels. He ia himself an unclean spirit, and, there- 
fore, must at one time have possessed a body in which he 
died, and, from which, at death, he must have been cast 
out. Here, then, was the original prince of this worid, 
who, in addition to the authority which he wielded as the 
patriarch of his race, and the monarch of the whole earth, 
would possess also a physical and intellectual grandeur as 
the immediate creatioa of Qod, which must have been 
perfect of its kind, and noble even in its ruins; and as 
Adam and his antediluvian nobility, who counted their 
ages by centuries, and survived the successive genciations 
that descended from them, would tower abovo the savage 
bushmen of the present day, so would the prince of this 
world, and probably the first few generations of his race, 
tower above their degenerate descendants, who, wanting the 
conservative and life-sustaining influence of a dispensation 
of mercy, such as that which has been in our times the 
salt of the earth, would at length lapse into a state of utter 
degradation such a^ is indicated by the Danish shell heaps, 
or tbe bone caves of the continent. 

In the second place, these remains bring us face to 
fikce with a pre-Adamic fall. Sin, misery, and death are 
written in veiy l^ble characters on these memorials of 
tiie ancient world, and as they must have come from the 
hands of their Creator very good, we infer that there must 
have be^i a fall. As r^aids our own race, the Scripture 
has transmitted to us a very circumstantial histoiy of the 
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fall of Adam. He and his wife were lodged in the 
garden of Eden, and received as the test of their obedi- 
ence the command that they should not eat of the frmt 
of a certain tree which grew in the middle of the garden. 
It seems very probable that, had they been left to their 
own inclinations, and not been tempted by Satan, they 
would have continued to obey the command, and at 
length, when the time of their probation was happily 
ended, a transformation to an angeUc state would have 
taken place either gradually or in the twinkling of an eye. 
Mortality would have put on immortality, and the animal- 
body, the soma psychikon, would have been changed into 
the spiritual body, the soma pneuniatikon. 

In regard to Satan we have no such history, and, 
therefore, we can only reason by analogy, It may have 
been that, like Adam, Satan received some positive com- 
mand, which was to be the sacramental test of his obedi- 
ence ; or it may have been that natural conscience, and 
the precepts of the moral law, were the only restraints 
imposed upon his perfect freedom; we cannot tell. The 
result alone we know ; he sinned, and fell from his original 
righteousness. 

If it be asked how it was possible for Satan to sin if 
he was created with a holy nature, we can only answer by 
analogy. A man may be created healthy, and yet not 
be proof against disease. There is a very great difference 
between a healthy state and a state of disease, and a man 
may be created in the one state and afterwards fall into 
the other. So it is quite possible that Satan may, and it 
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is quite certain that he must, have been created in a 
perfectly healthy moral state, with an instinctive reverence 
for Clod's law, and an intense desire to do his will. It 
may be that, like Hazael, he would have said — " Is thy 
servant a dog that he should" do such things, if it had 
been told him, in a state of innocence, what he would do 
in a state of sin. It may be that it was an error of judg- 
ment, and not an error of heart, that led him into cir- 
cumstances unfavourable to moral healthfulness; for it does 
not by any means follow, that because his moral nature 
was unsoiled by sin, his intellectual nature was incapable 
of error. It may be that he over-estimated his own 
power of maintaining his integrity in circumstances of 
great moral danger ; and as holy Adam was ruined by a 
lie, so might holy Satan have been the victim of his over- 
confidence in his own moral strength. 

There can be no disease where there is no susceptibility, 
but there may be susceptibility where there is no disease. 
In like manner, there can be no sin where there is no 
fallibility, but there may be fallibility where there is no 
sin. A man may have naturally a healthy constitution, 
but he may imprudently expose himself and induce disease. 
In such a case the disease is caused, not by any weakness 
of the constitution, but by the imprudence of the exposure. 
But we do not propose to attempt the solution of the 
origin of evil. Our purpose in making these remarks is 
only to show that an existing state of corruption is quite 
oomsistent with the fact of a previous state of original 
holiness, just as a man's being consumptive is quite con- 
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ssteiit with his having previoualy enjoyed a robust c<m- 
stitution and healthy kings. To put the question, why 
God made Satan and Adam fallible, is equivalent to asking 
why He conferred on intelligent and rational beings a 
moral nature at all, (in which the posaibility of einiuDg, 
us wvll as i>f continuing in holy obedience, is implied.) 
The EkUhstic arguments that are used in order to chat^ 
God with the origin of sin, involve no greater difficulty | 
in ivguvl to th« unknown circumstances of Satan's fall, , 
Uum in regatrd to all the events that are taking place 
arutuid Uii. 

What an interesting chapter does this open up to oar 
view in the early history of our planet, thousands of yeara 
before the story of Eden b^an — ^unwritten, it is true, bat 
not altogether unknown. The immutable principles of 
Ood's moral government on tbe one hand, and the out- 
going of the human character and instincts on the other, 
are the warp and woof in which might be woven historiee, 
romances, and evBn biographies wonderfully like our own. 
The earlier ^es of the Satanic race, and more especially 
during Uie life-time of Satan, may have been a period of 
patriarchal civilization and comparative repose* — a time 

* It is not impoesible that, as Western Asia waB the cradle <tf 
Aa Adamic race, from which Egypt and India inherited the 
iwniim of patriarchal science and civilisation, we may disGover 
t^ «e are to look for the cradle of that earlier race in Central 
l^»nri^a ; and that the far away savages of primeval Europe bore 
tiw sasM relation to their brethren in Guatemala and Yucatan 
ttNl te Adi^man and the Hottentot now bear to the inhabitants 
«i Aaa and Eun^ 
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of Tubal-cains and Jubals, when both sciences and arts 
attempted to strike their roots into the accursed ground ; 
but for want of a Seth and a Noah, violence and lust 
would blast the budding hope, and century after century 
of hopeless degeneracy and degradation would mark the 
remaining history of that ruined race, until it became 
altogether extinct, and left the world a solitude again. 
What a subject for an epic, different from Milton's, or rather 
for many epics, with scenery that still survives! There 
are inevitable incidents which must have occurred. We see 
before us, as clearly as if a thousand ages did not inter- 
vene, the gay primeval lover wooing his blushing bride at 
dewy eve under the Danish oaks that then grew where 
now no oaks will grow. Another picture presents us 
with the primeval mother nursing her sickly child, or, it 
may be, the gray primeval patriarch bending under his load 
of years with his primeval offspring innocently gamboling 
by his side. Who can tell how many moral heroes may 
have risen in different ages of that ancient world, combat- 
ing the wickedness, and struggling to turn back the tide 
of advancing degeneracy and approaching ruin, but all in 
vain? A thousand such pictures rise before us, and 
although individually they are fictitious, in the aggregate, 
they were all there. 

Many features, no doubt, would appear in those land- 
scapes which are never seen in ours, and although by far 
the greater number would be common to both, there are 
some which must be peculiar to our race, which could not 
have been seen by theirs. There may have been an Eden, 
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bnt there never was or could be a Calvary. There must 
have been many Gilboas, but never a Penuel or a Moriah. 
Cains ajid Nimrods there must have been in abundance; 
perhaps also a Jannes and a Jambres, or it may be even 
a Balaam, but there never was an Abel or an Abraham, 
or an Isaiah or a Daniel, to light up the gloom of that oIJ 
world's history. 

Nor must we suppose that God was altogether & strangi^r 
to them either as a lawgiver or a judge. They probably 
never listened to the thunder of a Sinai, but the fires of n 
Sodom may not have been altogftlic-r unknown; and the 
same God who remonstrated pereonally with Cain, and 
held converse even with Satan, was not unlikely to have 
had personal dealings with primeval man, Ab the mis- 
sionary recognises in the Ked Indian a brother having an 
immortal soul, where the soldier would see only a warrior, 
the merchant a trader, or the traveller a guide, so does 
the phristian recognise in these earliest tenants of ou 
world, not merely intellectual, but moral and religiouB 
beings, where the naturalist discovers only ancient sped- 
mens of the genus homo, and the antiquaiy notliing more 
than the denizens of the stone, the bronze, or the iron age. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SATAN NEVER IN HEAVEN. 



CEQUSTIANS have a mythology of their own, although 
whence they got it, it would not be very easy to 
telL Much of it, no doubt, is of heathen origin, and has 
been unconsciously absorbed into our creed by Christian 
poets^ weaving Scripture into the creations of their own 
fancy, until they have ceased to distinguish the one from 
the other. Milton, especially, is our great Christian 
mjrihologist ; and, although no one imagines that his 
"Paradise Lost" is a historical representation of facts, 
the splendour of his genius has done more to mislead 
the Christian mind on the subject of angels and devils, and 
heaven and hell, than all the other poets put together. 

It is remarkable how much the Miltonic theory, so 
grossly material in its ethics, and so fancifully spiritual in 
its physics, underlies the popular conceptions of heaven, 
with its spirit hills and spirit vales, its spirit trees and 
spirit mansions, having no locality in God's material crea- 
tion, with which our resurrection bodies having flesh and 
bones can have any connection. "Farewell sun, moon, 
and stars/' said a dying saint, as if he should never see 
them agaip, or as if the heaven which he expected to 
enter were £eu: beyond the nebulae, or not in space at all. 
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It a eJbo the prevailing belief, that Satan once dweh 
in heaven ; but that, having seduced a coantlees host of 
Uie celestial inhabitants, and having nuBed the standaid 
of rebellion, he encountered in battle the angelic armies 
that remained futhfiil to their alliance. As the resnlt 
of this angelic war, he and his fellov-rebeU being d^eoted 
(though without slaughter), were hurled from the battle- 
ments of heaven, and from thence sank into helL Sudi 
is the Miltonic interpretation of the passage in 2 Feter ii 
4, where we are informed that they were cast down to faell. 

We will search in vun throughout Scripture for any 
foundation on which to rest the idea that Satan ever vts 
in heaven. He Ls called an angel no doubt, and pro- 
bably that has afforded the ground upon which the 
fancy has been built ; but we must distinguish between 
the " angels of heaven," and the angels which belong ei- 
clusively to this world — between the "angels of God" 
and the " angeb of the devil." There are, it is true, a 
few passages which seem to say that Satan was once in 
heaven ; but these need only to be examined, in order to 
show how incapable thej are of affording ground for sndi 
a supposition. They are as follows : — 

Isa. ziv. 12. How art thon fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning ! how art thou cast down to the groDDd, whid 
didst weaken the nations ! 

Luke s. 18. And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as li^t- 
ning fall from heaven. 

Rev. xiL 7. And there was war in heaven : Michael and hii 
angels fought agfunst the dragon ; and the dragon fought and hil 
angels, and prevailed not ; neither was their place found aoy 
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more in heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, that old 
serpent^ called the devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world : he was cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast 
out with him. 

Whatever may be the general impression which the 
reading of such passages produces upon an unthinking 
mind, a very slight examination of each is sufficient to 
satisfy us, that not the slightest indication is afforded in 
any of them of Satan having ever been really in heaven. 

The first passage has no reference whatever to Satan, 
but applies to the king of Babylon, whose power and dignity 
are represented as exalting him to heaven ; and when that 
power and dignity were overthrown he is represented as 
being cast down to the ground. It need scarcely be 
remarked that the king of Babylon never was in heaven. 
Even if the passage, therefore, had referred to Satan, the 
figure which ia employed would not have been sufficient 
to prove that he was in heaven ; but it has palpably do 
reference to him at all. 

The second passage is not more conclusive thau the 
first. It is true, indeed, that it is Satan who is Kp^ikori 
of as falling from heaven; but our Lord was speaking of 
the effect which the mission of the seventy rii.Hr;iph;K lia/l 
produced, when they went forth healing Aint:AWiH, and 
casting out devils wherever they went; but th^; haavitu 
from which he fell was the very same heaven from which 
the king of Babylon fell ; it was the heaven of jftfwc.r and 
influence upon earth, not the heaven which m jnhabit«r<l 
by the angels. A few verses before, the sarnc figumtivi) 
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langaage is applied to Capemaum : " And thoa, C^le^ 
naum, which art exalted to heaven, shalt be ihnut down 
to hell ; " not that either Satan or Capematun ever wm 
in heaven, but the power of the one and the privil^efl of 
the other were ao great, that they are said to be exalted 
to heaven ; and when they are sud to fall, we axe not 
warranted in supposing that anything more is meant 
tiian thdr d^radation and ruin. This passage^ then- 
fore, as well as the otho*, refasea to connteoaanoe the 
idea of Satan having been expelled from heaven. 

The passage in Revelation is even less available than 
any of the others; not only because, like the othera, it is 
merely figurative, but because it speaks of events whidi 
were then future,* probably the downfall of the pagan 
empire in Europe ; and for this reason it cannot represoit 
what took place before the time of Adam. 

Probably the supposition that Satan and his aogeU 
were once in heaven may have had its origin in the name 
which Scripture has given them as " Angels ; " and, as the 
devils are immaterial spirits, it is presumed that heaven 
must have been their original liabitation. But we have 
already shown that the word angel simply means a mes- 
senger, and is applied to the inhabitants of earth as well 
as the inhabitants of heaven. We must not, therefoie, 
attach too much importance to the circumstance that the 
devils are called angels. Besides, we must keep in view 
that there is a difference between the angels of Qod and 

* " Come up Iiither, and I will show thee things which most 
be hereafter," Rev. iv, 1. 
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the angels of the devil. The angels of Ood are called 
the angels of heaven, evidently to distinguish them from 
those who are not the angels of heaven ; and we have no 
evidence whatever to show, that the demons were angels 
in any other sense than that of being angels of the devil. 
As for Satan himself, we shaU find that he is always repre- 
aented as exclusively and emphatically belonging to this 
world, and to this world only. 

We must not forget, even in reading the Bible, that 
this world is a planet of the solar system ; and that when 
our Lord ascended into heaven from the Mount of Olives 
in the presence of his disciples, his departure was as dis- 
tinctly seen, when he sailed off into intersolar space, as 
that of any ocean-bound vessel that ever left our shores. 
To what place, or in what direction he went, is another 
question; but there can be no doubt of this, that He well 
knew the way; and as he directed his flight towards his 
Father's house of many mansions, which he went to prepare 
for his resurrection saints, his eye would be directed to one 
particular point in the heavens, and to some orb, as mate- 
rial in its nature as the body it was about to receive. 
Christ knew that this earth was but a planet circling 
round the sun, because he made them both. He knew 
that the sun was but a single star in the bright nebula 
which we have called the Milky Way; but whether his 
flight was directed to one of those stars, or whether his 
pathway lay far beyond, toward some other nebula, of 
this we may be assured, that it lay in some particular direc- 
tion of the starry heavens ; and that often previously. 
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going to and iro on the earth, walking through diy places, 
earnestly desiring to be clothed upon, seeking rest, and 
finding it only in the persons of fallen men tinder his rule. 

Why should we not take an astronomical view of the 
question ? Our earth is a planet, and theolt^ does not 
deny it. Let us look, then, at this world, of which Satan 
is said to be the prince, from the distance, say, of Mercuiy, 
or Yenus, or the sun, and what do we see ?— -a brilliant 
star. On that star Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob were 
bom. On that star the Son of Ciod became incarnate 
and died ; and on that star Satan and his thousands of 
unclean spirits are going to and fro over its whole surface, 
doing what they can to establish the kingdom of darkness, 
and oppose the kingdom of Christ. Now, if that be the 
case, we naturally ask, Whence came the thousands of un- 
clean spirits that haunt our polluted earth if they were 
not natives of the soil ? 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that Satan was once in 
heaven, wherever that may be; we might well inquire, 
what would bring him to this particular planet of the solar 
system, if he did not originally belong to it. Formerly, 
when the heavens and the earth were considered a veiy 
fur and exhaustive division of the universe, nothing could 
be more natural than to suppose, that if Satan was cast out 
of heaven, there was no other place than the earth to re- 
ceive him. But looking at the world in an astronomical 
point of view, and supposing that Satan was cast out of 
heaven, it seems hard to believe that he and his angels 
Bhould have been able to make the journey to our planet 
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during his weary pilgrimage on earth, his eye woul 
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be occasionally ascribed to him, it is nothing more than a 
common figure of speech, which we daily apply to the acts 
and policy of men. 

No doubt, there are millions upon millions of these 
fallen spirits, the accumulated outcome of the successive 
ages of sin and misery, during which they existed upon 
earth; so that if there be anything like organization among 
them, by which the genius and generalship of the head are 
made to direct and regulate the whole, we may well say, 
with Paul, that " we wrestle not with flesh and blood, but 
with principalities and powers, with spiritual wickedness in 
high places, with the rulers of the darkness of this world." 
The position of eminence which Satan is represented 
as occupying in Scripture, corresponds in every respect 
with the idea of his having been, like Adam, the imme- 
diate " son of God " by creation, and distinguished above 
others by the high intellectual powers which he received 
directly from his Maker's hand. To him was given the 
sovereignty over the subject world, long before the crea- 
tion of Adam. He was made the prince of this world, 
having " dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth." After Satan's fall, and probably after his 
race had become extinct, Adam was created, and, in turn, 
became prince of this world; and may we not here dis- 
cover a motive for Satan's seeking to ruin man by the 
temptation of Eve ? Up till that time he had no rival 
upon the earth; but when Adam appeared, it was no longer 
80 ; and hence his malignity and cunning. Could he but 
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iQ^Ci^^^ttbe his sovereignty : the earth brought forth b 
^onJL Ihoms; and the beasts of the field, the birds of 
;ttl^ ^oid the fishes of the sea, disowned his sway. 
^v^v^^ty reverted to the older djmasty, and Satan a 
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and yet the early patriarchs lived many hundred years. 
Satan and his immediate descendants may, in like manner, 
have lived long patriarchal lives ; and although, for want 
of that Messianic element, which tended, like salt, to pre- 
serve the earth after the days of Adam, there must have 
been a sad and rapid degeneracy in the succeeding gene- 
rations of the Satanic race; yet, like the antediluvian 
patriarchs, there must still have been a superior order 
of his more immediate descendants^ which would supply 
the principalities and powers, and rulers of the darkness 
of this world, which form the intervening link between 
Satan and his angels.''^ 

It cannot but strike a thoughtful observer, that there is 
a remarkable similarity between the way in which God 
speaks to Satan, and the way in which he would address 
a man. ''Whence comest thou?" said he to Satan one 
day, in an assembly of worshippers, very much in the style 
in which he put a similar question to Elijah in Horeb. 
" What doest thou here, Elijah V* and the reply which 
Satan gave, does not suggest that he considered the inquiry 
as at all remarkable or uncommon. And, although popu- 

* In the tenth chapter of Daniel, we obtain a casual glimpse of 
a remarkably perfect organization of the principaUtiee and powers 
which rule the darkness of this world, and against which, not men 
only, but angels have to contend. Besides the rank and file of 
inferior tempters and oppressors, there appear to be superior intel- 
ligenoes, having the oversight of kingdoms and communities, 
and exercising authority over subordinate spirits, though them- 
selves subject to their great chief, whose angels they are. See 
13 and 20. 
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lar opinion, has laid the scene of this interview in heaven, 
OQ the occasioa of an assembly of tlie angels ; a men 
sober consideration would surest, that Satan was Dot 
exactly the sort of person to be admitted there ; and ilat 
a congregation of Qod's children on earth was a gatheriif 
at which he would be more likely to be present, either 
in person or by proxy. The question, "Hast tbon con- 
sidered my servant Job? that there is none like him b 
the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that feanll) 
God, and escheweth evil," brings out another peculiarity 
in Satan's character as the accuser of the brethren; and 
this is quite in keeping with the other incident whidi 
is recorded of him in Old Testament history, in the dajJ 
of Zcmbbabel. There he is introduced to us, standing 
before the angel of the Lord, at the right hand of Josho^ 
to resist him; when the Lord said, "The Lord rebuke 
thee, oh Satan." And again, the third time, at the temp- 
tation of our Lord, when he plies his treacherous arts, but 
fails. In none of these, certainly, is he presented to na 
as a very amiable character; but if we are to be guided, 
not by popular tradition or superstitious fancy, but by I 
the unvamiBbed statements of the word of Qod ; we will 
confess, that there are men of our own race, drawn by the 
hand of inspiratioa in blacker colours than even Satan. 
With so much power, with so much license, and, at the 
same time, with so much experience, and with such deep 
despur, perhaps the best of us would be no better than he. 
And then, in regard to Ood's condescension and forbeni- 
ance in speaking to, and acting towards Satan, ia it at all 
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greater than, or even so great as, his condescension and for- 
bearance towards the impenitent of the children of Adam, 
whose guilt is certainly greater? The day of judgment 
has not even yet arrived; and all God's dealings with him, 
as with us, are as yet only providential and natural, not 
judicial and final. He might have said to Satan, as he 
said to Israel, "Oh Satan, thou hast destroyed thyself," 
though He might not add " but in me is thy help." The 
necessary and inevitable consequence of sin was, that when 
it was finished it should bring forth death; and, therefore, 
death must needs pass upon him, and upon his posterity, 
because they all had sinned : but we still recognise the 
heart of the Father, even in speaking to, and dealing 
with, his unworthy and disobedient children. 

We think too lightly of God's condescension to Israel, 
when he said, "How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? 
How shall I deliver thee, Israel? How shall I make thee 
as Admah ? How shall I set thee as Zeboim ? " and we some- 
times think it very natural, and very proper, that the Re- 
deemer should weep over Jerusalem when her day of grace 
was past, even though she killed the prophets, and was at 
that very moment seeking how she might destroy himself. 
Why, then, should we suppose that in his dealings with 
the elder race, there should be no compassions, and n(» 
r^rets ? To those who compare the guilt of the one race 
with the privileges and guilt of the other, the language of 
God to Satan must appear less wonderful than his conde- 
Boending language to impenitent men ; and yet neither of 
them is inconsistent with the doom that awaits them both. 
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W The popular estimate of the nature and chaiaetW 

the devils is so very dark, that it would be considendii 
libel on the human family to suppose that any of as 
nearly so bad : the very name suggests the concentntoi 
essence of wickedness; and, on that account, our su^ei)aai 
that they are the disembodied spirits of pre-Adamic men 
will seem by lar too favourable an explanation of their 
origin ; and yet, when we inquire into the grounds on 
which this popular estimate is formed, we might find it 
difficult to discover anything which would justiJy it, beyond 
the limits which our theory would prescribe. Much of it, 
no doubt, is due to the instinctive dread with which our 
nature regards the mysterious world of spirit*, and which 
clothes with imaginary terrors an agency which is both 
unhallowed and unknown. 

That there is great diversity in the character and dis- 
position of the demons, appears very evident from Scrip- 
ture, One is described, (Luke xiii. 11,) as a "spirit of 
infirmity," whose only influence waj* to produce a state of 
body, in which the woman who was afflicted with it., " could 
in no wise lift up herself." We are prevented from sup- 
posing that this was a merely figurative description of her 
disease, by the words of our Lord, who evidently intended 
OB to nnderstand, that this was something more than merely 
phyDcal deformity or disease. He eays, in answer to Ute 
mler of the synagogue, who found fault with him because 
the cure was performed on the Sabbath-day, " Ought not 
thia womaDi whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen 
yean, to be looeed from this bond on the Sabbath-day?" 
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In conli*aiit with this comparatively hanalcbs spirit of in- 
firmity, we have another case of possession, in which the 
infliction was peculiarly malignant (Mark ix. 18), "Where- 
soever he taketh him, he teareth him ; and he foameth 
and gnasheth with his teeth, and pineth away." On 
coming into the presence of Jesus, " the spirit tare him, 
and he fell on the ground, and wallowed foaming.'' 
" Ofttimes," said the father, " it hath cast him into the 
fire, and into the waters, to destroy him." This is, per- 
haps, the most malicious of the demons of which we have 
any account in Scripture; and yet it would not be difficult 
to mat^ it with many a devil in human form, even in our 
own day : and our Lord evidently intimates, in the answer 
which he gave to the question of the disciples, "Why 
could not we cast him out?'* that this was a peculiar and ex- 
traordinary case : " This kind can come forth by nothing, 
but by prayer and fasting." If we examine the other 
cases of demoniacal possession, we will find that, with this 
exception, and perhaps also that of Legion in Gadara, in 
which not one, but thousands, were in possession of their 
victim, there is nothing more wicked, or more malicious 
in their character than in that of many of our own race. 
The very feet of being possessed by them was itself a great 
calamity ; and if, as was frequently the case, not one, but 
seven, and it may be thousands, were joint occupants of 
the same person, we should not require the further aggra- 
vation of peculiar wickedness and malice in the possessing 
spirits, to make the possession a very terrible calamity. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ANTEDILUVIAN THEOLOGY. 



WHEN Adam was created, Satan and his angels werr 
fallen spirits, who, according to our hypotheaia, 
were the foraier possessors of this world ; and it seems a 
most natural explanation of the conduct of Satan to sup- 
pose, that jealouHj', hatred, and revenge were the motives 
which induced him to seek the rain of our race, by tempt- { 
ing them to eat the forbidden fruit. Until Adam waa 
created, Satan was the prince of this worid, whether there 
were any remnants of hb race surviving or not; so that, 
when a rival appeared to occupy the throne which he had 
once poesessed, it was not at all likely that he would 
patiently look on, if it lay in his power to prevent it. 

Satan was permitted to tempt Eve to eat the for- 
Indden fruit; hut whether that permission was aaked m 
no^ we cannot tell. In the case of Job, and perhaps 
alao that of Peter, permission was expressly asked and 
formal^ granted; and so it may have been also in the 
case of Ey«. The punishment awarded to him for his 
ggoo^ shows that the permission did not lessen the guilt 
tf Ui Wiligiuty, nor save him from the penalty of his 
1 received permission to accompany the mes- 
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seng^rs of Balak; but the asking it was a sin, and, there- 
fore, he received no protection from its punishment. The 
sinful request may be granted for the very purpose of 
defeating the malignity which prompted it; and this was 
really the case boih in the one instance and in the other. 
As the journey of Balaam and the malice of Balak were 
overruled for good to the people of God, by converting 
the threatened curse into a blessing, so may it have been in 
Eden : the temptation may have been permitted, without 
having been approved; and when it was successful it was 
amenable to the penalty of its own success. 

The story of the serpent in Eden is one which we do 
not as yet p<»ses3 the means of fully explaining, although 
the day may not be far distant when we shall; but our 
hypothesis creates no di£Bculty which did not exist before. 
If the demons at Gadara were able to enter into the 
Bwine, the prince of the devils might surely enter into the 
serpent; and if that old serpent, the devil, was more 
subtile than any of his degenerate descendants, the feat 
which he performed of using the oi^ans of its mouth to 
produce articulate sounds, needs no metaphorical inter- 
pretation to make it credible. 

There was also cunning, if not wisdom, in making the 
experiment on Eve before making the attempt on Adam. 
Every distinctive quality of her sex rendered her more 
liable to be persuaded and deceived than Adam, and 
more likely than the serpent to persuade and deceive 
Adam. Whether the plan laid by Satan was permitted 
Vjr Qod or not, the result was the same: not only did 
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Satan succeed in ruining our first parents, but in niiniDg 
them he overthrew the dynant; that had been estab- 
lished on the ruins of his own. 

But he vras not permitted to enjo; in ccHnfort the 
triumph of his cunning. The conqueror was to become 
the conquered, and the author of hu) defeat was to be tlie 
seed of the very woman who had been tbe victim of his 
wiles: in the language of the prophecy, the seed of the 
woman was to bruise the serpent's head, although the 
serpent was to be permitted to bruise his heel. The 
serpent, however, was again the prince of this world, ^nce 
bis rival was cast down; and yet from that moment be 
was destined to be dethroned by tbe Coming Man, 

The events of the succeeding sixteen hnndred years fonn 
a portion of tbe world's history of which veiy few remimu 
have come down to us. That there were prophets during 
those sixteen hundred years, and that Ood communicated 
with mankind by their means, is nothing more than we 
should naturally expect; and we have already, in our 
second chapter, shown that this probabibty is converted 
into certainty by the language of Zachariae, when be 
said : — " Blessed he the Lord Ood of larad; for he hath 
matted and redeemed his people, and hath raised up an 
horn, of salvaiion for us in the house of his servant 
David; as he spake by the -mouth of his holy prophets, 

WHICH HAVE BEEN SINCE THE WORLD BEOAN." It is 
remarkable that in Genesis Moses has preserved to us 
none of these prophecies of a coming Messiah. Adam, 
and Sath, and Enoch were in all probability the great 
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prophets of the antediluvian age; but where are their 
prophecies? Jude has preserved to us a portion of the 
book of Enoch, and there indeed we find that Christ and 
His coming victory over His enemies form the subject of 
this prophecy; but his has not come down to us through 
Moses; and the omission suggests to us the possibility 
that there may have been a whole literature which has 
now perished, filled with prophecies of the person and 
work of Christ. 

Tradition, however, as well as the Apostle Jude, has 
supplemented the records of Moses by preserving to us 
some at least of these antediluvian prophecies in the sym- 
bols of ancient astronomy. Antiquity with one voice 
pronounces these to be of antediluvian origin; and the 
result of modem investigation by astronomers themselves 
confirms the tradition, by showing that there is internal 
evidence of their having been constructed upwards of five 
thousand years ago. Cassini thus commences his History 
of Astronomy : — "It is impossible to doubt that astronomy 
was invented from the beginning of the world; history, 
pro&ne as well as sacred, testifies to this truth." Bailly 
and others have asserted that astronomy must have been 
established when the simimer solstice was in the first degree 
of Virgo, and that the solar and lunar zodiacs were of a 
similar antiquity. This would have been about 4000 
years before the Christian era. They suppose this science 
to have originated with some ancient and highly civilised 
people who lived at that time in about latitude 40^ 
but who were swept away by some sudden destruction. 



leKviii^ howerer, traces of their knowledge behind them. 
Sir ^Rmium Dnunmond sajB: — " The &ct is certain thit 
at Bome remote period there were mathematidaos and 
astronomera who knew that the sun is the centre of ov 
■ystem, and tiiiat the earth, itself a planet, rerolves nnmd 
it;" and Mrs Somemlle says that etery Gucamstanfle 
eoncon in showing that astronomy was cultivated in the 
hif^eBt ages of antiqaity. 

JosejJbiis attributes the invention of the oonsteUatioo* 
" to the fiunily of Setb, the son of Adam," and refeis for 
his authority to ancient writers, whose names alone have 
survived. Origen tells us that it was asserted in the 
book of Enoch that, in the time of that patriarch, the 
constellations were already divided and named. Yolney 
informs us that everywhere in antiquity there was a 
cherished tradition of an expected conqueror of the ser- 
pent, who was to come as a divine person, bom of a woman; 
and he asserts that this tradition is reflected in the 
constellations, as well as in all the heathen mythologies 
throughout the world. Dupuis also, and other writers of 
die same school, have collected ancient authorities abun- 
dantly proving that in all nations the tradition always 
]Wevuled, that this divine person, bom of a woman, was 
to suffer in his conflict with the serpent, but was to 
triumph over it at last. He also asserts that this tra- 
dition is represented in the constellations; and although 
both Yolney and Dupuia bring this as an argument 
againat Christianity, we are at liberty to accept their 
facts without adopting their conclusions. 
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A third drcumstance must be taken into account, in 
connection with their having come down to us through a 
period of nearly six thousand years. There has been in 
all ages a sacredness attached to them which it would be 
di£Bcult to account for, unless upon the supposition that 
they contain mysterious truths which they were intended 
to hand down from generation to generation; and although 
the key to these mysteries has for many centuries been 
lost, superstition and idolatry have endeavoured to sup- 
ply its place. First, idolatry transferred the worship that 
was due to the Divine Saviour, to the emblems which 
represented Him; and next, astrology prostituted the signs 
which prophesied of a coming Saviour to the prognostica- 
tion of individual destinies. Both combined, however, 
have preserved to us, with an accuracy which seems 
remarkable, not only the figures which Seth is said to 
have drawn in the heavens, but even the hermeneutic 
names attached to their constituent stars. 

Connecting these three circumstances together, each of 
them abundantly proved, and each of them independent 
of the others, we find a whole system of prophetic imagery 
inscribed upon the heavens in the world's first infancy by 
some grand antediluvian patriarch, possessing not only 
high scientific knowledge, but such regal authority as to 
command the veneration of the whole world, and to pro- 
ject its teaching downw^ds through successive generations 
with an impetus and a sanctity that has carried it to our 
own time over sixty centuries. Observe, also, the influ- 
ence that these have had, even when the key was lost. 
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of God, and that these precious doctrines might be handed 
down from father to son, and from sage to sage, without 
any one daring to make any change. 

We can only introduce a few specimens of these antedi- 
luvian prophecies ; and, as before the time of Moses, the 
year of the Hebrews began, as the civil year of the Jews 
still begins, with the entrance of the sun into Virgo, we 
shall have no difficulty in discovering the evangelical 
meaning of the sign as figured by the prophet. 

ViBGO (Eden). 

Most appropriately does the prophet commence his 
teaching by rehearsing the story and the promise of Eden 
in a symbol that contains an epitome of the whole creed. 
We behold a woman fallen prostrate on the ground, 
grasping in her hand an emblem of the promise, and 
holding in the other the palm of future victory. The 
brightest star of the constellation, however, is not in the 
woman, nor in the palm, but in Spica, the ear of com, 
representing the promised seed; and, to mark her original 
dignity, she is represented with wings. 

Each sign of the Zodiac is accompanied with three 
other constellations called decans, the first of which, con- 
nected with Virgo, is the one above, called Coma (the 
desired, the longed-for), represented by a girl holding an 
in&nt in her lap. This had been corrupted by the 
Alexandrian astronomers, who changed the oriental 
" Coma" into the Greek " Come," hair; and, instead of 
the virgin, with the " longed-for child," they drew it in 
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the form of a wig. Albumazer^ however, who lived at 
the court of the Caliphs of Granada^ early in the ninth 
centuiy, says, — " There ariseth in the first decan as the 
Persians, Chaldeans, and Eg3rptians, the two Hermes and 
Ascalius teach, a young woman whose Persian name, tnms- 
lated into Arabic, is Adrenedefa, a pure and immaculate 
virgin, holding in the hand two ears of com, sitting on a 
throne nourishing an infant, in the act of feeding him, who 
has a Hebrew name (the boy, I say), by some nations named 
luESU, with the signification Ieza, which we in Greek call 
Christ." In the time of Elizabeth, also, it seems to have 
been known under this form, as Shakespeare, in Titus 
Andronicus, speaks of an arrow being shot up " to the 
good boy in Virgo's lap." 

Taking into account the attitude of the woman with 
tlie ear of corn, distinguished by the brightest star, and 
interpreted by the accompanying constellation of the 
virgin and child ; taking also into account the tradition, 
which traces it to Seth, corroborated by the calculationi^ 
of modem science, we need have no hesitation in connect- 
ing it with the promise to Adam, that the seed of th& 
woman was to bruise the head of the serpent, and that 
the serpent was to bruise his heel. 

Libra (The Flaming Sword). 

The scene changes — the woman disappears — and in tlic 
field of prophetic vision we behold a pair of balances 
suspended in the sky. The justice of God stands forth, 
and man is condemned; he is weighed in the balances, 
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and found wanting. One of the scaleii is borne down, 
and the other risee; and the star, Zdben al Geneb, which 
means " the price that is deficieot," records the verdict. 
The antediluvian theology, as well as the Christian, com- 
mences by concluding all men under sin, and having no 
righteousness of their own by which they can be justified. 

Scorpio {Death, and he that hath the power of Death). 
The scales are withdrawn, and the vision presents to 
our view a scorpion, intimating that the wages of sin is 
death, and that he who hath the jlbwer of Death b the 
devil. This vision represents the penalty of sin, and the 
triumph of Satan, in consequence of the broken law; but, 
in the first decan above, we have the figure of a man 
treading on the scorpion's head, and grapplii^ with the 
serpent, which he is strangling. Here, then, we have the 
promised seed in the figure Ophiucus, crushing the head 
of the scorpion, while the scorpion is at the same time 
"Wounding him in his heel. The brighest star in Scorpio 
is Antaoes, which means wounding. Surely when Seth 
traced this figure in the sky, he had in remembrance the 
curse pronounced against the enemy, and the bruising 
vhii^ the coming Saviour was to suffer in the conflict. 
"When our Lord predicted the overthrow of Satan, and 
rejoiced that, although he should suffer, his people would 
be invidnerable, he said, — " I beheld Satan as lightning 
&U bom heaven; behold, I ^ve unto you power to tread 
on aerpenta and on scorpuma, and over all the power of 
the enemy, and nothing shall by any means hurt you." 
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Church that is represented. It is remarkable also that 
in all the representations of this sign, the goat is always 
represented aa if fainting or dying, whilo the fish which 
terminates his body appears lively and in action. Again, 
the names of the stars give the interpretation of the sign ; 
and the star Al Dabih, which means the sacrifice alain, 
removes all doubt regarding its true meaning, teaching 
the antediluvians that the Messiah should suffer and die. 
Fishes, both in Old and New Testament times, signiiy 
multitude, and are frequently applied to those who are 
converted by the Qospel. " I will make you to become 
fishers of men," was the promise given to the apostles by 
our Iiord ; and among the early Christians the fishes were 
a well-known emblem of the Church. We shall find in 
the other constellations that the same interpretation is 
always attached to them. Here, then, we see the atone- 
ment represented by the death of the sacrifice, and tlie 
life of the Church represented in its union with Him. 

Aquaritjs (Pentecost). 
Once more the scene is changed, and in virtue of the 
sacrifice of Christ, the Holy Ghost is exhibited aa poured 
forth upon the Church. This is represented by a water- 
bearer, who holds a water-pot, from which a stream is 
flowing ; and in order to show ita destination, it is repre- 
sented as entering into a fish called Fisds avMralis. 
Nothing could he more appropriate than this type of the 
Spirit poured out in consequence of the death of the sacri- 
ficial victim. Entering into tiie mouth of a fish, it re- 
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preeeotts the oatponring o£ the ^Hiit on the day of Fnts- 
ooBt, and the gift of tongaee, iritli the indwelling of tite 
Spirit in ail them that beliere. The fish Tejwesenli the 
Choich both in CaprioomnB and Ac[aariaB, so that we aee 
in Uie one the joBtificatdon of those who are united to 
Christ by futb, in the other, their sanctificatioD thnm^ 
the Holy Qhoet entering into and dwelling in them. 
The decans of thia mgn are the Somthem fiah, which 
reoeiTefi the stream, Pcffasns, the flying horse, and Cygmi^ 
the flying awan, intimating the carrying of the Gospel of 
Christ over land and water to all nations, after the peu- 
tecostal shower. 

Pisces (The Church). 

We must not dwell too long on this theme, and yet we 
cannot leave it without noticing the closing sign of this 
first section of the prophecy, which also connects it with 
the opening sign of the section which follows. The sign 
of Aries, the mm, has been in all ages r^arded as the 
first of the series ; hut its proper figure is not a ram, but 
a lamb; and in its hand, or rather its forefoot, it holds a 
ribbon, which is connected with the two fishes of the dgn 
before. The constellation Pisces is represented by two 
fishes which have been caught, and are united together by 
a starry band, exhibiting the fhiits of the Spirit's power. 
We have ahready said that the fishes ragniiy the Church, 
and here we have them in their twofold relation, first to 
one another, and then to Christ. Being united to one 
another, the band tiiat unites them repreeents Uie bond 
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of peace and love by which they become one ; and the 
ribbon being extended and carried into the succeeding 
sign, and placed in the grasp of the Lamb, shows ihaX, 
they are also united to Christ, and that He has the keep- 
ing of them in His loving charge. Both of these ideas 
are represented by the stare OkdA, '* the united," and 
Al-Samacha, " the upheld." The decaus of this sign, 
beside the starry band, are Cepheus, a king, who holds 
out a branch, and Andromeda, a female figure, delivered 
from the Dragon. 

These are but specimens of pages taken from a book 
four thousand yeare old, full of gospel teaching, not only 
of Christ, but of the enemy which He came to destroy, 
and over whom, although He suffers. He eventually 
triumphs. 

Those who would pursue this interesting study, are 
referred to "Mazzaroth; ok, the Constellations,"* a 
work of great learning, ingenuity, and research, by the 
late Frances Bolleston of Keswick, to which the author is 
indebted for the materials here introduced, although he 
has not altogether adopted her interpretation. 

* Published by Riviugtons, London. Hias Rolleaton, who 
died at an adTanced age, was not only Ein earnest Christian but 
a gmt Orientalist, and devoted much of her time to the subject 
here illtutrated. She was much interested in the publication of 
** The Btais and the Angels," and before her death expressed a 
wish that in a second edition the author should introduce her 
Eavooiite enbject. This wish he has now much pleasure in 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE BITAL THB0NB8. 



OJXR modem Uieology differs somewhat from the tuote- 
diluvian and apostolic in saying little or nothing 
of Satan in connection with the work of Christ. Sines 
the days of Anselm, our theory of the Atonement leaves 
him out altogether ; but perhaps, in avoiding one error, 
we ma; not altogether have escaped foiling into another. 
How is it that Satan is the accuser of the brethren; or, u 
a lawyer would put it, what locus atatidi has be in tlie 
matter? What interest had he in opposing and chal- 
lenging the work of Christ ? and bow came he to have 
his bead bruised in the encounter ? 

Our own interest in the work of Christ is abundantly 
plain. By our natural birth we became sons of Adam 
and inheritors of bis fall. We were in tbe loins of Adam 
when he ate the forbidden fruit ; and as tbe Count of 
Paris fell when Louis Philippe was dethroned, we are just 
what we are and what Adam made us, a royal family 
dethroned. Supposing, then, that Christ tbe son of Adam 
entered procedure, Satan had tbe greatest possible interest 
in the result. By his craft Satan had succeeded not only 
in dettutming bis rival Adam, but in subjecting bis pos- 
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terity to his own rule ; aod voold regard with alarm any 
attempt to reoorer the lost sorereigiitT. If Christ should 
succeed, the crown would be plucked &om Satan's brow, 
and the prince oi this world cast out ; whereas if^ in the 
conflict which was about to take jdace, the Son of man 
should £Edl, the ancient dominion of Satan would be 
established, and he and his kingdom would stand. 

It was by our juxtural birth that we became heirs of 
Adam ; and that, not in a legal point of view only. It 
was a real and constitutional union, by which all that we 
are and have is from and through him ; our bodies, our 
intellect, our moral character and dispositions, — all have 
come to us through him. 

Such also are our relations to Christ, although in a less 
external and corporeal form. Our spiritual birth is not 
a l^al or judicial fiction, but a real and constitutional 
change of nature. A foreign element is introduced, of 
which there was not a vestige at our natural birth ; and 
this, which is called " the seed of God," comes directly 
from Christ ; so that we become really united to Him by 
receiving into our persons a portion of His Spirit. It is 
a wonderful change which takes place at conversion, 
because by the new birth we become sons of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ, not by any legal fiction or judicial 
whitewashing, but by Christ's Spirit actually and really 
dwelling in us and becoming part of us ; so that, in fact 
and in reality, we become "partakers of the Divine 
nature,"* and "members of his body, of his flesh, and 

♦ 2 Pet i 4. 
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of hia bones,"* which suffered the agony of OcthsomEtBe, 
■ was crucified upon Calvary, and thus gave full and legal 
satisfaction to Divins justice for the bids of all itd 
raerabere.t 

But this is not all. This personal union and actual in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of Christ communicate a new UFE, 
which was not there before, and without which men are 
but the branches of a dead Adam ; and moreover, if it be 
re;il and not fictitious, it will produce an entire change of 
character and dispositions, and will eventuate in resur- 
rection.^ This is the Bible doctrine of salvation by Christ : 
it is a real, a present, and a certain salvation. None can 
understand it who have not experienced it ; but when it 
does take place, and when the teaching of the Bible finds 
its counterpart in personal history and supematuntf 
change, the man who experiences it feels as if he bad 
awakened &om a dream ; the Bible seems to have acquired 
not only new light, but new heat and life. It fits into hit 
new nature with .such wonderful rapport, like a key into 
a lock, searching all its chambers, that although, before 
conversion, it commended itself to his veneration by its 
native majesty and supernatural surroundings, now, the 
experimental evidence outshines all the rest; and you 
will as soon persuade the infant, that his mother's breast 
is an inveDtion and an imposture, as you will persuade 
the new-bom Christian that the Bible is not the word 
of God. 

But what has Satan to do with all this ? 
•Eph. V. 30. tGU.ii.80. }2Cor. v. 5; Epk L U. 
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It is too much the fashion to deny or explain away 
whatever we do not understand; and to construct our 
theories upon the principle that no part of them shall 
belong to the unknown. The best and most legitimate 
theories, however, are those that, like the map of Africa or 
Australia, mark off whole regions as unexj^ored. In the 
spirit of this caution, let us enter on the inquiry before us. 

CHRIST VERSUS ANTICHRIST. 

When we are introduced into a court of justice, a very 
cursory glance is sufficient to enable us to understand the 
course of the procedure, and the nature of the conflict 
that is going on ; and yet we may not understand the 
questions which are at issue, or the bearings of the argu- 
ments which we hear discussed. Even the clients them- 
selves, who are most interested in the issue, may not be 
able to fathom the technicalities which are involved ; and 
yet it would be impossible for even the most ignorant 
observer to confound such a controversy with the struggle 
between a policeman and a burglar, or a battle that is 
being fought between two contending armies. 

And so, when we stand in presence of the conflict 
between Christ and Satan, we may not altogether under- 
stand the controversy, or the plea, or even the points at 
issue; but we can easily discern that the antagonism is 
not the result of purely personal antipathy, nor an encoun- 
ter which is to decide who is the more capable of inflict- 
ing injury and enduring pain; it is evidently a political 
and dynastic struggle, a process of ejectment according to 



lav, Christ vgrmia Antichriiit, for the aorereigat; of ^ 
world. The powar of Satan, agunst which onr Lord W 
to contend, was not his angelic strength, but his ma^ite- 
rial claims; tbe weapons <^ his warfitie, therefore^ woe 
neither carnal nor spiritual, bat legal, and the arena of tiie 
conflict was not the battlefield, but the bar. Had tlie 
qneetion been one of might, there would have been m 
stmg^e at all, because to Satan tlie issue would have 
been instant destruction from the preaence of the Loid; 
but this was not the case : he evidently had a lepl 
standing which was admitted both hj the Father and the 
Son; and his acknowledged rights had to be dealt with b; 
judicial process, and abrogated according to law. Wlen 
the Father, therefore, brought forth into the field His 
antagonist, He also fully recognised the right of Satan to 
challenge his claims. 

Although Jesus, the Son of Mary, was bom King of 
the Jews, with lineage and title perfect, yet, his claim to 
the sovereignty of the World had still to be made good. 
His father David, whose throne he inherited, had only a 
limited dominion, and his father Adam, whose promised 
heir He was, had forfeited the crown. It appears, for 
reasons, some of which we may not understand, to have 
reverted to the senior race of the world's humanity ; and 
Satan, at this time, appetus to have been not only defado, 
but de jv/re " the Prince of this world." 

From the time of Adam downwards (may we not now go 
higher and say, from the time of Satan downwards ?), the 
principality has always been lodged in the elder son. The 
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jection of Eve to her husband Adam was not more 
lounced than was the subjection of Abel to his elder 
;her Cain. " Unto thee shall be his desire, and thou 
t rule over him;" not because of any moral or Intel- 
iial superiority in Cain, but simply because he was the 
T son. Monarchy is the instinct of our race, and on 
death of Adam, the princedom would have descended 
/ain. But, we must also remark, that although the 
ts of primogeniture are everywhere recognised in 
pture, these rights are almost continually superseded 
electing grace. Japhet, the elder, is superseded by 
m; Ishmael, by Isaac; fkau, by Jacob; Reuben, by 
ah; Manasseh, by Ephraim; Aaron, by Moses; and so 
The institution itself is maintained, and the first- 
I is the rightful heir; but in all these recurring cases, 
ting grace vindicates its superiority, and it is ordained 
; " the elder shall serve the younger." 
lie purpose for which the Son of Man was come, 
efore, was to cancel by deed of law the attainder by 
^h the dominion had been forfeited ; and, after that 
been done, to re-establish the kingdom in His own 
ds. 

Jp to the time of our Lord's baptism, He had not as the 
I of the woman, been formally installed into His office 
he Messiah of the church, and the champion of Ood. 
m His birth He was both God and Man, the Son of 
, and the Son of Man; but He had not yet been 
inted with the Holy Ghost and with power. But 
n the Holy Ghost descended bodily upon His human 
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nature, He became the Ohiist of Qod, the TKtrcI Fenon of 
the Trinit;^ dwelt in His humanity. He was filled with Ihe 
Holy Ghost without measure, and now, for the first tim^ 
His human nature wielded projdaetic power. The difien* 
ence between the prophetic character of Christ and thit 
of the proi^ietB consisted in this, that ihej receiTed tba 
S]mt from Him (1 Pet. L 11), n^ereaa in Him thoe 
dwelt all the fuhaeas d" the Gk>dhead bodily (Col. iL 9), Be 
not having received the Sjurit by measure (John liL 34). 
The b^itiam or anointing oi Jesus beii^ his offioil 
installation into <ffice, it was appropriately accompanied 
by the public foveentation <^ his credentialB by the Father 
in pemon, as well as by the testimony of John the Baptitt, 
who hatl bc^n nu^ up exclu^vely for the purpose. From 
that nh-imfM Satan beheld in Jesus the I(mg-looked-f(ir 
Swyi m' r^M" m'timan, and the claimant of his throne ; so 
th!»! K ,ymt^ truly say, " I know thee who thou art, the 

1. iV vin:f4Maon of Christ immediately after his instal- 
t««sw. ti<fc .(4^X1. ve have something more than a men 
iTs^vVty. tv hi^ ttoly li^^ = ^^ his death and resurrectioD, 
t- f^'^v*. *««v »if an official than of a personal character. 
^i%().*ut;^ i* ^ittt loom, and as the representative of bis 
NVfSi^ w W »* retrieve the disaster of the fell, not only 
V .:«t«;Hi>i^ ^ ponalty which had been incuired by hii 
-.wvi.v».*wi, bu.* by vrorking out a righteousness for them 
.a^x-iA >tWuui iHhkUengu the approbation of the Judge, and 
u«v« tK- uutHMt d«mands of the accuser. The contest 
'^Oss-a i^iM.tww about to open was one upon which not 
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only the sovereignty of the world, but the supererogative 
glory of God and the everlasting destinies of the Church 
were suspended. 

The temptation of our Lord was an event which was 
not only permitted but arranged in the providence of 
God. He did not voluntarily enter into temptation, but 
was driven of the Spirit into the wUdemess for the pur- 
pose — ^not that he resisted the Spirit's movement, for in 
all things he was subject to his Father's will; but his sub- 
jection to temptation was not an act of his own free will, 
for He could not, without sin, have invited the tempta- 
tion. It is evident from all the circumstances, that the 
adversary was permitted to dictate the terms of the en- 
counter; it would almost appear as if there had been a 
conference between God and Satan on the subject. "Hast 
thou considered my servant Job?" was the challenge 
addressed to Satan many centuries before; and it is not 
unlikely that, as in the precedent of Job's temptation, 
Satan had the choice not only of his own weapons and the 
ground on which the battle was to be fought, but of the 
very armour, or, rather, want of armour, in which our Lord 
was to abide the assault. His demand appears to have 
been that the wilderness should be the scene of the con- 
flict, and that, previously to his entering the field, hunger 
should prepare his adversary for the particular temptation 
with which he intended to assail him. Our Lord was 
evidently made to understand that it was his Father's 
will that He should not resist the movements of Satan, so 
£gur at least as merely bodily arrangements were concerned; 
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SO that He permitted tlie tempter to cany Him to the 
tnimade of the temple in Jerus^em, <mfl tJien to the ex* 
ceeding high mountain, that Satan might have the opp(n<- 
tonities he desired for the purpose of the temptation. One 
restriction, probably, as in the case of Job, was impoaed 
upon Satan, that he should "qiare his life;" His fiirUtet 
mioistty requiring that the end should not be yet. Bat 
this was not the final conflict whidt was to dedde tba 
victory, for that was reserved for the bloody field d 
Calvary. This was to be the first passage of aims ia 
that great contest which was to decide not only the 
sovereignty of the world, but the everlaeting destiny of a 
multitude which no man can number; and in that conflict 
every facility and advantage was given to Satan, that he 
might not be able to boast, that if the circumstances had 
been less favourable, the isBue would have been different. 
Hitherto he had been victorious over every warrior that 
bad been brought into the field — ^Adam, Job, Moses, 
David, and Solomon — all of them mighty men : each d 
them in succession bad been successfully encountered and 
overthrown ; and still the proud boast of this formidable 
Qoliath went forth against the armies of the Uving Qod — 
" Give me a man that I may fight with him." Now, he 
stands face to face with God's own champion, the man 
with whom be is to dispute the sceptre of the world; and 
having obtained all that he demanded as the preliminuies 
of the conflict, he has to leave the field vanquished, humi' 
liated, and foiled. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE FIBST CONFLICT. 



BEHOLD then the two champions face to face, and if 
ever there was silence in heaven, there must have 
been silence then. A cloud of witnesses in breathless 
expectation must have been gathered round the arena on 
which that battle was to be fought, to witness the conflict, 
and to be ready to minister to the fainting warrior when 
he sank exhausted, but victorious, on the field. 

To make the triumph more complete, everything was in 
&vour of the enemy. Here was no Eden with its soft 
delights, its fruitful orchards, and its lovely bowers. A 
bleak and howling wilderness, with beasts of prey and 
haunting demons, had been for forty days the dwelling- 
place of the lowly Son of Man, who had not where to lay 
his head. 

It might even be said that he came disarmed to the 
conflict, with nothing but the smooth stones of the word 
of God, and the sling of the Spirit, with which he sent 
them deep into the forehead of his enemy ; and He 
entered the field £Ei,sting and hungry, weak and wasted, 
patient, but expecting whatever God would send him to 
sustain his fainting manhood ; and then the tempter came. 
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We have Dot the slightest reason to Bojppoae thai npim 
this occasioD Satan assumed any personal or bodilj fbnn. 
It was not neceesar;, aa in the case of Ere, because our 
Lord, being invested with prophetic powers, could hold 
converse with spirits, even as the prophets are able to 
receive direct communications &om the Spirit of Qod. 

The first temptation vith which our Lord was assailed 
was in these words, " If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread;" and here we cannot but 
observe three very remaricable peculiarities. 

Id the first place, here was a knowledge and acknow- 
ledgment of the person and power of Jesas as Christ, &r in 
advance of any thing which had been directly revealed. 
Satan had, indeed, heard the Father acknowledge Him 
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Bat, thirdly, and most important of»ll,-we mast obBerre 
the subtlety of the temptation ; becanse it seemed b» be 
in &ct no temptation at all, but only a suggestion Thich 
might hare been adopted and acted on vitii-vat any on. 
Thoosanda have read the narratire vithcmt being able Vj 
discover the moral poiaoo which was lodged in xhf: pn^Jial. 
What harm would there hare been, sappodng tha-t J«bqs 
had made the stones to become bread ? Where wjuld Lave 
been the mn? Did not our Lord od different oocasotu 
feed the multitudes by miracle ? Did He n'A with five 
loaves and two small fishes feed more than fire th'A<«a&d 
of those who were less bungiy, and less nee»lfal, iLan He *. 
If there was no sin in the one miiacle, why tiif/Qli ^h^r*: 
be sin in the other ? Was it becaoDe it waii Ifltskd in th^ 
one case that was turned into bread, and 'juiy e^A^ ia 
the other? Our common sense rejects the •iryjiziuiii.'jti, 
for there can be no more an in making bread h'xu tvjsj»i, 
than in making it from nothing. In the <aw: •/. YJ.';'^.. 
the widow's oil was multijJied, and tt^ vifM. ';st 't^ 
barrel never failed, just as the loaves and va £t>.i>^ wyft 
multipUed as loaves and fififa^: but d:d jj/J". vjf IjM-i 
at the marriage of Cana in Gidilee 'Aatu'^': \{^. vavtf :;^ft 
wine, showing that it was not the Vinlti^ \i,h vva** ;.'.'*a 
loead that was the sin ? It mtuit have W% *tf::^ft.:t,y 
else. 

Some have supposed that there wfwi-i lAtn 't^j^, tj. ».-•, 
if He had performed a miracle to do gv>j v- 'jU>^», (/,*. UAf. 
it would have been a fiin for Him to wyrit a u.';t^if. 'h, tt^ 
own behalt "The gift of working mintAf^ '•s^y, -m^, 4iv:/^, 
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teloDged to Him a» a talent for tlie use of others, not 
as a privilege for the ease or gratification of Himself.' 
This, however, cannot be the true explanation, because 
upon several occasions. He wrought miracles for hia own 
deliverance, when his life was threatened by his eueniies. 
When the men of Nazareth dragged him to the brow of 
the hill whereon their city was built, intending to cast him 
down headlong, we are told that, pacing through the midst 
of them. He went his way ; and on another occasion, when 
the Jews took up stones to stone him, He suddenly hid 
himself from them, and, passing through the midst of theto, 
went his way.* On both of these occasions our Lord 
wrought a decided miracle ; whether it was by rendering 
himself invisible to the Jews around, or by so blinding 
his enemies that they should not see him; in either case He 
used miraculous power to work out his own deliverance, 
and not the deliverance of others. It must also be ob- 
served in this connection, that there was as much an out- 
putting of miraculous power in his subsisting forty daj3 
and forty nights without food, as in turning the stones of 
the wilderness into bread ; and although this might have 
been an argument to silence Satan, it aflfords no esplana- 
tion of the sinfulness of the temptation. If it had been in 
itself a sin to turn tho stones into bread, it woidd have 



* We might add a fourth occasion, on which he miraciiloiuly 
prostrated the coiii])aDy that came tu take him (John xviii. S], 
uithough he did not use the mirade for his deliverance. It *»• 
evidently performed to show that he could have escitped if he iiA 
been so inclined. 
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been equally a sin to escape by miracle from death before 
his time. 

Others have supposed that the sin would have consisted, 
not in the act itself, but in doing it at the suggestion of 
Satan. According to their view, there would have been no 
harm in Christ's turning the stones into bread if he had 
done it of his own accord, but it is supposed that if he had 
done it when the Devil asked him it would have been sin. 
This is but a vulgar error, and has no countenance from 
the word of Grod. If the turning of the stones into bread 
had been a sinless act in itself, the mere circumstance that 
Satan asked him to do it would not have changed its nature 
and made it sin. This would not have been the first time 
that God acted on Satan's suggestions, neither would it 
have been the last. The calamities which Satan proposed 
to inflict upon Job received the consent of God, and who 
will say that that was sin? A similar request was made 
in regard to the disciples. " Satan hath desired to have 
you, that he may sift you as wheat ;" and it is evident 
that the permission was granted, for our Lord said to 
Peter, " I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not." 

But a still more remarkable instance of our Lord's 
doing what the devils asked him, is found in his conduct 
at Gadara, when a whole legion asked him to allow them 
to enter into the herd of swine, and when he gave them 
leave. This conclusively proves that, if the turning the 
stones into bread had been otherwise lawful, the mere cir- 
cumstance that Satan asked him to do so would not have 
made it sin. 



^* 
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Wluit, Uien, was the maon for oar Lord's reAuilt 
How WM it that Satan knew that if Christ had yielded to 
the temptation, an would have been committed, and man's 
redemption lostt 

The explanation is to be found in that which oonstitatad 
the perfect rif^teoasnesB of Christ ; the entire oonf<»mi^ 
at his will to the will of his Father in heaveiL His ri^te- 
ooaneas conosted, not only in doing nothing againtt the 
will of his Father, but in dtnng nothing mtJumt it. Other 
men have wills of their own, and it is only when they dir 
cover that the will of God ia opposed to their will, that 
they give up their own will, and do the will of God. Bat 
in r^ard to Christ, so complete was his obedience, so per- 
fect was his righteousness, that He was continually guided, 
and directed, and controlled by the will of his Father 
who was in heaven. This implied, of course, that He 
was in perpetual correspondence; that there was not a 
moment of his life in which He was not conscious of his 
Father's will, nor a circumstance of providence in which 
He did not, as it were, hear the voice saying, " This is 
the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand, 
and when ye turn to the left." 

This is the habit <^ mind to which each of us should 
aspire, and which many of God's people are consciouB oi 
possessing, at least in some small d^ree. Their communitm 
with God is so constant and so direct, that the candle (^ 
the Lord is c<mtinuaUy shining on their path ; and in eveiy 
thing that they do they look upward for guidance, instead 
of inward for jandence. David had somewhat of this ex- 
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perience when he said, " As the eyes rA sexraziu 1oc4l anio 
the hand of their masters, and as the eves fA a maiden 
imto the hand of her mistress, so oar eres wait upon the 
Lord our God'' (Psa. cxxiiL 3) ; and the promiise that God 
gives to such a spirit is this, '' I will instruct thee, and 
teach thee in the way which thou shalt go. I will guide 
thee with mine eye " (Psa. zxxii. 8). 

If such be the spirit, more or less, of all believers, how 
perfect and how constant must have been that conformity 
and correspondence which existed between the will of 
Christ and the will of his Father in heaven. Not but 
that his human nature had a will — a sinless, holy will, 
distinct from that of his Father ; it was that will which 
determined his actions, for his Father s will never operated 
except through his own. If He had had no will of his 
own, there could have been no obedience, because the 
actions would have been no longer his, but his Father's, 
but his will was so finely touched, so infinitely responmve 
to his Father's will, that it never on any occasion acted 
till it knew that the Father's will was the same. "I came 
down from heaven (said He), not to do mine own will, but 
the will of Him that sent me; " and in Hebrews x. 9, "Lo, 
I come to do thy will, O God." 

In the garden of Gethsemane his human nature had a 
will distinct from that of God's. That will shrank from 
su£fering; and when called on to look forward to the cup 
of God's curse being put into his hand, his nature would 
not have been human if it had not recoiled ; but although 
it did recoil, and although He prayed in agony that the 
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cup might pass &om him, He was not the less sabmu- 
sive and obedient. " Not my will, but thine be done." 

Such, then, was our Lord's life of obedience, that in 
everything, even to the most minute particular, hie eye 
was directed to his Father's hand. When his Father said 
''Come," He came. When He said "Go," He went; and 
when He said "Do this," He did it. There was not » 
miracle that He performed, not a word that He spoke. Dot 
a foot that He lifted, nor a hand that He raised without 
his Father's will and consent. " My doctrine," said He. 
" is not mine, but his that sent me. He that speaketli of 
himself, seeketh hia own glory ; but he that seeketh his 
glory that sent him, the same is true, and no unrighteous- 
ness is in him." 

When Satan, therefore, proposed to Him the perfonn- 
ance of this miracle, the turning of the stones into bread, 
in order to relieve his hunger, and prove that He was the 
Son of Ood, he was, in fact, proposing that Christ should 
not do his Father's will but his own. 

The circumstances in which He was placed were very 
trjring. His Father had brought him into the wilderness, 
and had made no provision for his sustenance. There was 
no bread in the wilderness, no means (as yet appearing) 
by which to satisfy his hunger ; but what of that ? His 
Father had brought him there, and his Father had kept' 
him there, and his Father alone was the party to whom 
He was to look. He had no doubt about hb Father's 
faithfulness ; no suspicion that He had forgotten him. 
He knew that his Father could send manna from heaven 
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as He did to Israel of old, or send bis angels to minister 
to him, as He really did immediately after. But that 
was GJod's concern, not his; and, therefore, the idea of 
doing anything without his Father's will was not to be 
entertained for a single moment. The doing of it of his 
own will, without the instructions from his Father, would 
have amounted to disobedience, which was impossible. 

That this was the way in which Christ viewed the 
temptation is evident from the reply which He gave. 
Jesus answered and said unto him, " It is written, Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.** This, as is well 
known, is a quotation from the law of Moses, in which 
the Lord is addressing Israel, and reminding them of the 
dealings by which He had proved his chosen people, to 
know what was in their heart, whether they would keep 
his commandments or no. " And he humbled thee, and 
suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which 
thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; that he 
might make thee know that man doth not live by bread 
only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
pf the Lord doth man live. Thy raiment waxed not old 
upon thee, neither did thy foot swell, these forty years. 
Thou shalt also consider in thine heart, that, as a man 
chasteneth his son, so the Lord thy Qod chasteneth thee. 
Therefore thou shalt keep the commandments of the Lord 
thy God, to walk in his ways, and to fear him," Deut. 
viii. 2-6. 

The application which our Lord made of the passage 
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was evidently this. His Father had brought Him into 
the wilderness, as He had brought the children of Israel 
before, in order to try Him and prove Him ; and his pur- 
pose was to show that man is not to live by bread alone 
(for there was none in the wilderness) but by whatever 
other food the Lord would provide, whether that might 
be manna, or angels' food ministered by the angels. In 
any circumstances, his duty was to wait upon God, and 
do nothing without his guidance and direction. 

Our Lord at once detected the unrighteousness of the 
proposal, and rejected the temptation. 

But this was not all ; we must notice the manner in 
which our Lord combated the tempter, and in this also 
He manifested his obedience. He answered him by a 
reference to the word of God, " It is written." Not onlv 
was He subject to the Father in doing that which He 
knew to be his Father's will, but He here also subjects 
himself to the authority of God's Holy Scripture. 

Our Lord had no doubt committed the whole of the 
law to memory, and perhaps written out a copy according 
to the commandment, (Deut. xvii. 18 ;) and now He shows 
us the use to be made of it, not only for the purpose of 
leaving us an example that we might follow his steps, 
but as a substantial part of his mediatorial work ; so that 
although He was a son yet learned He obedience, not only 
to the wUl but to the ^vord of God; and this homage 
which He paid to the authority of Scripture, was as if He 
had said, " It is to the Bible that I am to look for direc- 
tion in all my duties ; it and it alone is a lamp unto my 
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feet, and a light unto mv path ; and as God has said in 
his word, man shall not live hy hread alone, I shall not 
dare to live upon anything which does not proceed out of 
the mouth of God." 

So ended the first temptation, the first encounter of a 
long and weary war : hut, as usual in all euch csaies, the 
first struggle of the conflict was deciidve of the vict/>r}'. 
The Son of Man came forth from the trial, not only un« 
wounded, but unsullied, and not only unsulli^, but un- 
approachable by the very shadow of a hin. How ui^jHi 
the tempter have been amazed ! He had never nf^m stuy- 
thing like this before. 

It would be doing Satan great injuistice u> mpffM^ tljat 
he intended or prepared for more than a hingl^ Uim\A:a^ 
tion. He evidently staked the L«ue of tlie <:^mU^ on a 
single fall, and made no proHsion for d^^eat. T1j<; firvt 
was a most subtle and carefully-pIanue^J t^i/jpUtioii, tb<; 
most brilliant effort of Satanic geDxuo:; th/? ^ifj^wi wtm 
beneath contempt. Carrying our Lonl V/ Jeruwil^rfrj, aii/l 
perching him upon the ver}' pinna/:;le of th<; UtUi\f\it, ha 
bade him cast himself down from iiniUf:^: t/j {/f'ov<; tliat 
he was the Son of God. A gaahUA qu^Aatiofj of K';iip- 
ture is clumsily introduced, evidently in injiUtti/zn '/f our 
Lord's reply, and showing tliat it wa« but tlj^; tU^iM:rnUi 
resource of an unsuccessful ^nUsrirtim wbi/;li aby/ faili;'!. 

There remained but one hop;, and ttiat ti//|><? whm <>/»«< 
promise. Was it not possible; that U/tb uli'/ulij ri;i(jn ? 
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The proposal might seem to be desperate, yet it mnrt be 
tried. Carrying our Lord up to an exceeding high moan- 
tain, and causing to pass before Him in prophetic vision 
all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time, he 
offers to resign his throne. The price which he asks in 
return for his being spared all further humiliation and 
suffering is, that He will do homage for the crown. " All 
this power will I give thee, and the glory of them, for 
that is delivered unto me ; and to whomsoever I will I 
give it. If thou therefore wilt worship me, all shall be 
thine." 

We must not look on this offer as a fictitious ccon- 
promise or as a gigantic lie. Throughout ihe temptatioD 
there does not appear to be any attempt to deceive our 
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though it was a snare; because the royal power and 
authority which he assumed and asserted as the prince of 
this world were not denied. Satan no doubt viewed this 
proposal from his own stand-point as the solution of a 
question of controverted sovereignty. The strength of 
his position rested, not on might, but on claims of law. 
Might he really had none, in presence of the acknow- 
ledged Son of Qod ; but he had TITLE, and that title he 
was now prepared to compromise, if not to resign, and 
thus to end the controversy. He knew that he need not 
attempt another temptation, and, therefore, reserving to 
himself nothing but his feudal superiority, he offers to 
surrender the throne. In one point of view, if Jesus had 
been any other than He was, it would have been a tempt- 
ing offer to the Son of Man. All the privations of a 
lowly and lonely ministry, all the persecutions of malig- 
nant enemies, all the horrors of Gethsemane and Calvary 
were before his eyes, and here was an offer in which it 
was proposed to Him to escape them all, and mount the 
throne of the world at a bound. 

With all his wisdom, Satan did not see the utter im- 
practicability of his proposal : he thought only of himself 
as the accuser at the bar ; he thought nothing of offended 
justice on the throne. The cross to him was but a weapon 
of offence, with which he might avenge himself upon his 
adversary, if his proposal was rejected ; and although it 
stared him in the face, that in the homage he demanded, 
there was a sin so gross that it could not but be rejected, 
he was blinded by his own despair. Th^j^ts of the 
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day had virtually ruined his cause, and blasted his hopes, 
and he grasped at a shadow to prevent his falL But it 
was in vain : '' Get thee behind me, Satan," was the in- 
dignant reply, " for it is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy Qod, and him only shalt thou serve/' 

Even though no sinful compliance had been appended 
such as that which met so instant and scornful a rejection, 
there were high reasons of state why even a voluntaiy 
surrender of the throne should not be accepted by Christ 
The princedom of this world, like his many other crowns, 
were to be won and worn, not by the gift of Satan, but 
by the might of his own obedience unto death ; and the 
spoils of the vanquished must adorn the triimiph of the 
conqueror. 
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CHAPTER XT7C. 

SALVATION AOOOBDINQ TO LAW. 

SUCH was the dose of the first campaign of that great 
war; but although it was decisive, it was not the 
last : Satan departed from Jesus only for a season ; and 
when the hour and power of darkness arrived, and when He 
was delivered into the hands of sinners, with it came also 
that fearful conflict, in which, tortured in body, agonized 
in soul, and deserted by his Father, he had to abide the 
assaults of his cruel and revengeful foe, who, with all his 
l^ons, were let loose upon him. Scripture has drawn a 
veil over this last and most dreadful struggle, and we must 
not attempt to raise it. The three long hours of darkness 
and silence cover over an unfathomable ocean of woe, and 
it is only as He emerges from the agony that we feel re- 
lieved by hearing that shout of victory as it escapes from 
his dying lips, " It is finished," and he dies. 

He died, and in dying completed the overthrow of our 
great adversary; whose claims, power, and authority were 
forthwith abolished, for at that moment the '' Prince of 
this world was cast out," John xii. 31 ; by his death He 
"blotted out the handwriting of ordinances that was 
against us, which was contrary to us, and took it out of 
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the way, nailmg it to his caross," so that the aocuser of 
the brethren was silenced. '* Having qx>iled principalities 
and powers He made a shew of them openly, trimnphing 
over them in it/' Col. ii. 14, 15; and ''through death He 
destroyed him that had the power of death, that is the 
devil," Heb. ii. 14. 

And why must Jesus die ? Could not Qod forgive oar 
sins and take us to heaven, without laying our iniquity on 
his Son ? Could he not dose the account of our tianflgres- 
sions without carrying the balance anywhere? It would 
appear not ; for there are some things that men can do, 
that God cannot do, and this is one of them ; not because 
law is above God, but because God is to himself law. 

The author remembers the pleasure with which in early 
life he read ** Combe's Constitution of Man," and the pro- 
found conviction with which the reading was accompanied, 
that Combe's philosophy might be right, and yet Combe 
himself be wrong. His argument was intended to prove 
that there can be no lawless mercy with God ; and that if 
man is to be saved in a/ay case, it must be by some means 
by which the inexorable demands of law shall be fully met 
and satisfied : and he justifies God's government by shewing 
that he has different administrations of law, each of which 
vindicates the inviolability of its own jurisdiction, without 
suspending or violating the laws of another. The PHYSICAL 
laws, he says, are inviolable, and inflict their own penal- 
ties as inexorably as if there were no social and no moral 
administrations above them. They will do execution upon 
the greatest saint and the greatest sinner alike. The 
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Social laws^ in like maimer, are inexorable, and vindicate 
their own authority ; the man who neglects his business, or 
is surly to his customers, will lose his trade even though 
he taught a Sabbath-school, and devoted himself to works 
of charity and usefulness. The MoRAL laws too, are 
equally inflexible, so that the immoral man must be 
miserable, even though he were lodged in a palace, and 
commanded the resources of an empire. According to 
Mr Combe, a man may be prosperous in one administra- 
tion and ruined in another, smiled upon in one adminis- 
tration and frowned upon in another, beautiful in one 
administration and deformed in another. What a mag- 
nificent idea ! how simple is its solution of a thousand 
difficulties, and how boundless the region which it opens 
up for exploration ! 

We feel strongly disposed to concede to Mr Combe 
the entire principle which he demands, not only in regard 
to the coordinate jurisdiction of (Jod's different adminis- 
trations, but even the absolute inviolability of law. Even 
in regard to the physical laws, we can now (thanks to Mr 
Combe) afford to rest our defence of miracles, not on the 
violability of law, but on the possible action of a higher 
coordinate administration. But waiving at present the 
question of miracles, we accept Mr Combe's principle as 
applicable especially to the moral administration, whose 
laws are cU least as inexorable as the physical laws, and 
from that we infer the absolute necessity of an atonement 
for the salvation of man. 

All God's works are according to law ; it is his method. 
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and the more we study it, the more do we see its abBohfte 
necessity as a covenant between Qod and creation, withoni 
which there could be no independent action among the 
creatures, far less any responsibility. It is God who 
makes the gunpowder explode according to law in the 
assassin's pistol, or who makes the poison operate aocordaig 
to law in the body of his victim : and if He did not do so^ 
and if, in every case, He introduced His own moral p^ 
ceptions and sovereign wiU, so as to determine whethsr 
or not He would modify or suspend the law of his own 
administration, the act would be the act no longer of the 
creature, but of God. 

Belief in law is an instinct of our nature, but it is stronger 
in some men than in others. In some it is so weak that 
they seek an explanation of all extraordinary phenomena 
in the sovereign will of the Deity : in others it is so strong 
as to assert its absolute inviolability, which no evidence 
could contradict. They are quite prepared to admit the 
goodness, mercy, and justice of God ; but they feel that 
these must act, not in violation of, but according to law.^ 
Such a mind was Hume's ; and there can be little doubt 
that, in his celebrated argument against miracles, he drew 
his inspiration from a deep-seated and intuitive conviction 
of the inviolability of law ; and that when he elaborated it 
into a logical shape, it must have been to his own mind 
the least satisfactory form into which he could put it. 
His convictions rested on the assurance of what is the 
deepest of all intuitions, which even he could not destroy, 

* See Appendix C 
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" Let Qod be trae, and eyery mana liar;" but be preferred 
to that a halting logic, which had to go b^ging for its 
major proposition, because he had to remember that he 
at least professed to be an Atheist. 

Why then did Christ die ? We answer, because God's 
moral govemment is even more sacred and unbending 
than his physical; and if in the physical administration 
we expect no lawless mercy with God, in his moral 
government it is still more impossible. So long as divine 
justice follows with inexorable punishment every violation 
of the moral law, and so long as that punishment is 
adjusted with infinite accuracy, according to the nature 
and amount of the transgression, God's justice is vindi- 
cated notwithstanding the existence of way amount of sin. 
The one being exactiy the equivalent of the other, no- 
thing remains on the hands of God to defile the spotiess 
purity of his administration. 

Supposing, then, that God were to pardon sin, allowing 
the demands of love to neutralize the demands of justice, 
how is the equilibriimi to be restored ? Here is the sin, 
where is its equivalent? The balance must be carried some- 
where ; and if there be no equivalent of punishment, — no 
place where the outstanding balance may be carried, it 
must inevitably remain on the hands of God. 

We are apt to misunderstand the obligations of a judge, 
by considering the duties of those who are not judges. In 
the ordinary dealings of men, they ;iever fail to make the 
distinction. If a man be not a judge he may forgive as 
much as he chooses, because he is not responsible for the 
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administiatitm of joBtioe ; bat if he be a jodge^ what he 
has to do is to adminiBterlaw; aadif in anycase he,Ma 
jndg^ does not award the penalty which the law leqnim^ 
to that amount be him fffl lf is guilty, The onaTengBd 
crime for which the criminal ia set firee, remains in the 
bands of the judge quite as much as if he punished in 
innocent man for a crime of which he was not guilty. In 
so &i as we are not judges, it is well for us to have meny, 
because God has not delegated to as the avei^ing of crime. 
Oar brother who injured us did not offend our justice, but 
Qod's, and therefore He says, " Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord." God, and God only, is ja<^ and 
for that reason He is the more pledged to the punishment; 
the administration of justice being his special and official 
function. Passing into the bands of God, as judge, it wiE 
meet with the same infinitely accurate amount of penalty 
that distinguishes his physical administration. This is a 
duty for which man is utterly incompetent. 

How, then, can man be saved? Man has sinned, and God, 
being judge, must not only punish the sinner, but most 
award the punishment with infinite exactitude, according 
to the infinite perfection of his justice. If man is to be 
saved, it must be according to law, and by means which are 
consistent with the most perfect justice. Such is the de- 
claration of Scripture, and it finds an echo in the natural 
conscience, as that which alone would be suited to the 
character of God. We feel, no doubt, that mercy is more 
lovely than justice ; but we also feel that it is not so abso- 
lutely indispensable ; and unless it can be exercised in 
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consistence with justice, its exercise would cease to be a 
virtue, and would partake very much of the character of a 
crime. Unless God can be just at the same time that he 
justifies the imgodly, man's salvation would be altogether 
impossible. 

The Scripture represents the atoning death of Christ as 
a solution of the difficulty, and as the means by which 
justice is satisfied, and the sinner saved. The general 
principle upon which this scheme of redemption is based 
is perfectly intelligible, and when applied to mercantile 
transactions is perfectly satisfactory. But there is a dif- 
ference between mercantile justice and criminal justice, 
which does suggest a difficulty, and raises the question 
whether this atonement be really a satisfSaction of justice, 
or whether it be not opposed to that instinctive sense of 
right and wrong with which God has endowed our natural 
conscience, and which we must suppose to be in harmony 
with his own character. If one man owes a certain simi 
of money, and another man pays it for him, justice is satis- 
fied, and the debtor is entitled to receive a discharge in 
foil. But crime cannot be dealt with in this manner, for 
reasons which are too obvious to require an argument. 
It would be no satisfaction to justice if an innocent man 
were to be put to death in order to enable the judge to 
set a murderer firee ; and therefore the theory of mere 
SUBSTmiTiON is not enough to explain the efficacy of the 
atonement, on the supposition that it is according to law. 

But the Scriptures do not represent the efficacy of the 
atonement as a m<^6 substitution, although in our theologi- 
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cal syBtetos the idea of BubetitatioQ is geneiaUy placed in 
the foreground. In Scripture the grand idea presented ii 
not 80 much Bubgtitation, as wnvm ; and for eveiy paai^ 
in which Bubetitution ia presokted as the theory of ealvatian, 
there are ten which r^reeent it under the idea of a iink». 
In &ct, without onion them could be no mbstitation aocoid- 
ing to law. 

There is a story told of a lady who was given np bj 
her phywnans; and when die fond husband asked tiiem if 
there was really nothing Ihat could by possibility Ban 
her life, they replied that she was dying for want of 
blood, but, if that could be supplied, it was possible thst 
she might live. The husband in a moment bared bit 
arm, and bade them take &om his veins whatever quan- 
tity was neceasaiy for the purpose. We are told that the 
communication was formed, the blood was transfused from 
the strong body of the husband, and made to flow gently 
into the veins of his wife. The consequence was that she 
revived and lived. Here there was no miracle — no vida- 
tion of the physical laws. The lady should have died but 
for the transfuraon, and, in that case, the laws of nature 
would have been satisfied ; but these laws were equally 
satisfied when the blood flowed into her body, and she 
revived. 

In this incident we have an illustration of the mode of 
salvation by Chnst, in which the law is satisfied, and the 
sinner saved. There is, indeed, in the atonement a aub- 
etihition, because, in reality, the just suffers for the un- 
just, and the innocent Jesus becomes the substitute of the 
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guilty sinner. But there must be more than substitution ; 
there must also be union, for without union there could 
be no substitution according to law. In the case of the 
lady, union without substitution would have been useless, 
because the mere forming of the communication, without 
the transfusion of the blood, would not have been enough : 
the husband must be weakened that the wife might be 
strengthened, and the blood which was gained by the one 
must be lost by the other. But, on the other hand, 
substitution without union would have been equally im- 
possible, because the death of the husband would have 
been as contrary to law as the recoveiy of the wife, unless 
the transfusion had taken place by means of the union. 

It is thus in all God's administrations: there can be no 
salvation without substitution, and there can be no sub- 
stitution without union. A life-buoy will not sustain a 
shipwrecked sailor unless he be united to it ; but if the 
union has been formed, they become as one, and the life- 
buoy will sink exactly to the same extent that the sailor 
is lifted up. The life-buoy becomes the substitute of the 
sailor; but the substitution cannot take place according 
to law, imless there be union. The floating of the sailor, 
unless he had been attached to the life-buoy, would have 
been a violation of the laws of nature, and the sinking of 
the life-buoy, without the sailor being united to it, instead 
of being a satisfaction to the law, would have been a 
double impossibility. 

The objection which has been raised to the doctrine 
of the atonement, as opposed to our instinctive sense of 
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justice, is founded on ft misa^trehoiritm ai hi natun; 
and the moment that we introduce the idea of trnko, 
the objection ceases to Iiave force. In so &r as then ia 
no uoion there can be no substitution acoordiag to law, 
or consistent vith justice ; and if the Scripture had Ttipn- 
sented the atonement as a subetitution without unioo, it 
might not have been very easy t« raplj to the objectico. 
But Scripture does not represent the gospel as a sobBlitn- 
tion without union : there is union ; and unless it csa 
be shown that the union is not such as to satisfy law — 
that is to aaj, unless it can be shown that it is not a ml 
and personal, but only a theoretical and ideal union — die 
objection cannot be held to have any force. Now, the 
Scripture asserts that the union between Uie Saviour and 







The Spiixt of Clinsl acnaJh* axs^sh huc cwtsJjt u. Hut xugL 
at and after his oQcrendaL, niantCTTig int aoBStaxe aut ur- 
fluendng bis matiTeB, w 'doc iiu ikicj xKsuiutt & i«aa|«i«; 
of the Holy GSiosl. ** HTxiic ' kuinr ^ nm liia: Ttnzr 
body is the tenqde of tin: Hujj G&iur viusi k ix. yoc V 
1 Cor. tL 19. *" Noir, if mlj mni. iufv^ uin ixis; s^rh fif 
Christy he is iMne of Lk,'' Buzl. TixL If. Of vjDJizwt uik k 
a mysterjr, bat it i£ a nmsiosj wtL cuvwi, Vj «^'43nr uut 
who has midefgoizke xi:Hr csiaug*:. aji^uusi ii xuw M; jmv- 
fecdy nnintfJligiliiki befun:. " Ixtt mttuzai: luai. x^j^iyf*^ 
not the tfaingB of tbe 5]pcrh u! G>s : 2*&iui«ff ^^tuL i«*; iuitm 
theniy because tLer are qilrlm afcl-T dLK^entfyd/' 1 Our. il. 14, 

If this, then, be: iii& xii£iTzr% uf ^Ua^ avjueaau<(sut^ a«»d if 
this union be real axid yssurjuhL, axid XiUi znfackHr i^^ Mr 
metaphmical, the deSiih of CLhs; muA jMso^sttfuriJy U; a 
complete sadsiaction vj justioe, not in WAfjrr 'juiv, but Juu 
tsiCL When the heaid irab cruurb^ tt*^ xueuiben> xuui^ 
be reckoned as harizig di^; irbetu iLik Lead rgtif^ Ihjtcu tLe 
dead, the memben cx>ald no luxiger be beld a« prisoiierv ; 
and when Chiisi asoexid^d to beavesi, et'enr member erf' hih 
body was entitled to regajd it ab bib borne. If tbe bead 
be in heaven, the members may for a time be on earth ; 
bat they cannot remain there, far lesB can they ever be 
in helL 

Taking for granted, then, that the Scripture repreeeuta- 
tion is true — and it would be foolieh to make Scripture 
responmble for a theory which it does not assert — the death 
and resurrection of Christ render the 8al\'ation of his 
people not a possibility only, but a necessity according to 
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law. Either the oonnection must be severed, or they nnui 
be admitted to heaven : if He be the !head and they be 
the members, where He is there must they be also. 

When Noah went into the ark, no miracle was needed 
for his salvation. He and the ai^ were dealt with as a 
unity, because it bore his weight, and he was lifted up by 
its buoyancy ; it was subjected to the storm without^ h 
was sheltered in its chambers within. The effect might be 
said to be substitution, but the ocuaee was union. If thai 
union had not existed, that is to say, if he had not been 
in the ark, and if he had floated and the ark had sunk, 
such a result, instead of being a satisfaction to law, would 
have been a double miracle. In like manner, if there 
were no union between Christ and his people, his death 
and their salvation, instead of being a satisfaction to 
justice, would be a double outrage. 

If it be objected that there is not, and cannot be, such 
a real and personal union between Christ and his people 
as to constitute identity, and thus satisfy law, we are en- 
titled to reply, " Vain man would be wise, though man be 
bom like a wild ass's colt." The former objection was 
competent, because God has given us a conscience, and He 
appeals to that conscience for a vindication of the justice 
of his administration. We have, therefore, every reason 
to expect that the justice which He administers should 
not be inconsistent with that instinctive sense of justice 
which He transcribed from his own moral nature upon 
ours. But when we step beyond that province, and enter 
on the region of facts and possibilities, presuming to 
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determine what can and what cannot be, we have clearly 

gone beyond our depth, and have no ground to stand 
upon. 

Even the first objection was a perilous one, because it 
questioned the truth of what God affirmed ; and although 
the argument itself might be correct in principle, the 
conclusion happened to be wrong ; and if any man ven- 
tures to reject the gospel on the ground that substitution 
does not satisfy his ethical sensibilities, his soul will 
not the less be lost because he had not rightly under- 
stood the theoiy upon which the gospel is founded. He 
has no right to expect that God will work a miracle to 
save him from the consequences of his mistake. When 
He sends a gracious message of mercy to mankind, all 
that we have to do is to believe and obey ; if we reject 
his overtures, we do so on our own responsibility. 

But to come to this question of possibilities, we ask, 
How can we know what is possible and what is impossible 
in a matter so deep as the mystery of Christ's person, and 
so unknown as the constitution of our own being? There 
are elements introduced in connection with the union 
between Christ and his people which we do not and can- 
not understand, and whose bearings we can know only in 
so far as they are revealed. The person of Christ is an 
unsearchable deep, but there are facts regarding it which 
we do know, and which are sufficient to cover all the 
difficulties. We know that by means of his humanity it 
became possible for Him to suffer and to die ; and we 
also know that, because of his divinity, his person was 
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possessed of an existence which is superior to time, ao 
that He could truly say, ^' Before Abraham was, I AX." 
It would be presumptuous for us to speculate on the in- 
fluence which this eternity of being had upon the relatioiu 
which He sustained to those who are saved, or attempt to 
explain how it is that the efficacy of the blood shed on 
Calvary reached backwards to Abel and all the Old Testa- 
ment saints, and forward to the latest convert who shsll 
lay his burden on the great Burden-bearer. If Christ had 
been a mere man, this, of course, would have been im- 
possible ; but because he is Ood as well as man, the aiga- 
ment enters a region where we cannot follow it, and iaith 
is content to receive simply that which is revealed. There 
is, in some way or another, such a union between the 
Saviour and the saved, as is sufficient to account for the 
sufferings of Christ on the one hand, and for the justifica- 
tion of the sinner on the other. 

Perhaps this may suggest to those who may be trusting 
to the general mercy of God, that mercy to any one not 
united to Christ is an utter impossibility. Out of Christ 
there is no mercy, and can be no mercy, else Christ died 
in vain. There would have been no necessity whatever 
for an atonement in such a case, because if God could he 
merciful to any one out of Christ, he might have been 
merciful to all. Those, therefore, who are trusting to 
the general mercy of (jod, and are conscious that they are 
not united to Christ, must be labouring under a veiy 
dangerous mistake. There can be no lawless mercy with 
Qod, and this would be a violation of law which we have 
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no right to expect. Both Mr Combe and Mr Hume tell 
us that it is impossible — so impossible, that it is actually 
incapable of proof; and even though an angel from heaven 
were to tell us that Qod forgave the sinner without 
punishing his sin, we must not believe him. Our sins, in 
order to be forgiven, must be conveyed somewhere; the 
only place to which they can be conveyed is the person of 
Christ, and the only means of conveyance is union. If 
they are not so disposed of, and yet remain unpunished, 
they would stain the justice and the throne of God, wliich 
is impossible. 

Here, too, we have an explanation of that which other- 
wise would be inexplicable — ^the line drawn between the 
saved and the unsaved. An eternal heaven and an 
eternal hell, with no intermediate state between them, are 
great contrasts. But in a world containing such an in- 
finite variety of moral character, shaded off by an almost 
infinite variety of d^ees, it would be impossible to draw 
a well-marked line of demarcation between the righteous 
and the wicked. Commencing with the veiy best and most 
exemplary of the himian race, we go down, by the most 
delicate gradations, to the very lowest and most degraded 
of our species. But who will undertake to say how good 
a man must be before he can be sure that he will be re- 
ceived into heaven, or how wicked a man must be before 
he is certain to be cast into hell? Where is it possible 
to draw the line ? There is no conceivable point where, 
if the line were drawn, justice would not be outraged. 
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The difference between the worst of those who should be 
saved and the best of those who should be lost, would be 
so slight, and the distinction so delicate, that no human 
mind could appreciate it. It cannot be that the infinite 
justice of God, which, in his physical administration, is bo 
perfect, and measures out its penalties to the very millicmih 
part of a grain, can be so grossly "rough and inoonaiderale 
in the higher and nobler sphere. The supposition is so 
monstrous, that it would be a libel, not upon God only, 
but upon the most incompetent judge that ever sat up(m 
the bench, to suppose that he could measure out justice 
after such a fashion. 

But this is not the Bible doctrine of salvation, and 
therefore it cannot be responsible for the absurdity. The 
line which it draws between the saved and the unsaved 
is a reasonable and intelligible line, approved not only by 
every principle of philosophy, but by common sense. 
The line which it draws is as grand and as broad as that 
which separates life from death, between which there is a 
gulf as deep as that which separates between heaven and 
hell. According to the Bible, a man is saved, not because 
he is better than others, but because he is IN Christ, and 
because Christ is IN him ; and a man is lost, not because 
he is worse than others, but because he is not IN Christy and 
because Christ does not dwell IN him. Man being a sinner, 
must die, not by the sentence of a judge only, but by the 
operation of a law, and when he dies he descends into hell, 
because there is no other place to which he can go, unless 
some one i/nterferes to save hi/m. He descends, not by 
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the sentence of a judge only, but by the operation of a law. 
Every sin that a inan commits is a moral poison that fur- 
ther corrupts his moral nature, and ensures his death, 
upon the same principle that the physical laws inexorably 
inflict their own penalty, without regard to moral charac- 
ter. Why is cancer incurable, and why does the person 
who is poisoned die ? Simply because it is a law. And 
so do the moral laws ensure that " the soul that sinneth, 
it shall die," and all that is needed to ensure that soul's 
destruction is that it should be let alone. Whatever 
men may think of the severity or the unmercifulness of 
this moral administration, no one can say that it is not 
awfaUy intelligible, and dreadfuUy consistent. 

But why should it be called unmerciful ? We do not 
speak of the physical laws so. The child of a profligate 
man inherits a body full of weakness and suffering. Does 
God work a miracle to save him ? Ask Mr Combe. He 
does not; and yet we do not say that Qod's physical ad- 
ministration is unmerciful, because the law inexorably 
inflicts its own punishment. It is true that in the higher 
administrations we should expect a more loving regimen 
than in the lower and less important ; but no man can 
complain that, in introducing this element of mercy, there 
should be the same infinity of justice, and the same in- 
violability of law. The plan and mode of salvation revealed 
in the Bible may contain many unknown and mysterious 
elements, but this one grand feature which it presents of 
its having been fi'amed in the interests of holiness, and 
recognising the inviolability of law, commends it to the 
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veneration of mankind. " Qod so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have eternal life." That God 
COULD give up his Son to suffering and shame for the sake 
of his mined creatures^ bat oonuo NOT, by any meanly 
pardon them by a violation of law, does not convey to ve 
the idea of a remorseless tyrant, or an insensate God, bat 
rather that of a Being who commands at once our hij^iert 
admiration and adoring love. 

According to the Bible, then, it is easy to understand 
why a man is lost; it is because he is not IK Chbist, and 
all that is necessary to ensure his ruin, is that he should 
be LET ALONE. Like a man who is wrecked, and floating 
on a plank in the wide ocean, he perishes, simply because 
he is not rescued from his danger, and because no life-boat 
comes that way to save him. No one would accuse Ood 
of injustice, in allowing the physical laws to take their 
course, supposing the shipwrecked mariner to be allowed 
to perish; but in this higher administration Ood did pro- 
vide a life-boat in his Son, for perishing sinners, and bade 
the mariners go out to every creature, and intreat them 
to come in. Eighteen hundred years have passed, and 
these unfaithful and immerciful mariners, although they 
had the life-boat in their hands, have not gone out to save 
the lost ; and the consequence is that, whereas ALL might 
have had the gospel offered to them, if the mariners had 
done their duty, thousands have never heard the joyful 
sound. But what shall we say of those to whom the 
gospel has been preached, and the offer made, but who. 
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because they did not believe, would not accept it, and are 
LET ALONE? They may, indeed, be virtuous, and moral, 
and benevolent, but because they are not m Chbist, they 
are not saved. Whose fault is this ? 

At the same time, it must be observed, that, in order 
to satisfy the requirements of law, the union between the 
sinner and Christ must be a real and personal union, not 
theoretical only, or fictitious. There is no possibility of 
over-reaching the laws of God by any legal equivocation. 
The union must be a union like that of the husband and 
wife, in r^ard to property, or the head and hand, in regard 
to crime. Justice will not be fooled into mercy by a pre- 
tended union which exists only in fancy, and has no reality 
in tact. The imion must be such, that justice and law 
cannot distinguish the parties, the one from the other, so 
that when it has struck the one, it has struck the other, and 
when it has got the blood of the one, it has got the blood 
of the other — in short, there can be no salvation, except 
to those who are bona fide in Christ, and Christ in them. 

But, whenever this union has really been formed; when 
the Holy Ghost really dwells in the body of the Christian, 
80 that it is a temple of the Holy Ghost; when the union 
is such that he is a member of Christ's body, '' of his flesh 
and of his bones," then the man has become really and 
truly a new creature, with new feelings, new desires, new 
fifympathies, and new dispositions. The Spirit of Christ 
dwelling in him, shows itself in giving him the dispositions 
of Christ, so that the ** family likeness " becomes con- 
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spicuous to all. His views and Ids affections aiB lieavQBlf, 
and he does that which is pare, and honest, and lovefy, 
and holy, not because he so indines, or because it is beta- 
tifiily or because it is profitable, or because it is sale^ hot 
because his Father God desires it, and that alone is panr 
mount. This union with Christ, and this indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost, is not fictitious, but real and practical, 
and pregnant with every heavenly consequence. When 
this is the case, the very operation of law neoesntates 
salvation; in £act, anything else would be more than a 
miracle, it would be a violation of law. 

And, then, in regard to those who are lost: with what 
astonishment will they discover that it is the physical 
laws, and their own physical cons^utiorij that combined 
to ensure their eternal misery? Their spirits are immortal 
in their own nature, and in spite of themselves; and when 
these spirits are cast out from their dead bodies, houseless 
and naked into the deep, even though there were no hell, 
this alone would ensure their miseiy. In the physical 
administration we are told that there is no lawless mercy 
with God, and that He would not suspend the laws of 
nature to save the lives of a thousand saints. It may be 
so; but if that be the fate of the green tree, what will 
become of the dry ? God cannot be expected to work a 
miracle for those who rejected his mercy, and trampled on 
the blood of his well-beloved Son. The time was, when 
He entreated them, but they would not hear; the time 
will come when they will entreat Him, but it will be too 
late. ''Because I have called, and ye refused; I have 
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stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; but ye 
have set at nought all my counsel, and would none of my 
reproof : I also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock 
when your fear cometh; when your fear cometh as de- 
solation, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind; 
when distress and anguish cometh upon you, then shall 
they call upon me, but I will not answer ; they shall seek 
me early, but they shall not find me; therefore shall they 
eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled with their 
own devices." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE BEVELATION OF AiniCHBIST. 

OUB subject is intimately connected with the seoood 
coming of Christ, which forms so important a doc- 
trine of the Christian faith. Throughout the whole of 
Scripture, Satan is represented as the great antagonist of 
Christ. He was associated with him in the very first 
promise of a saviour in the garden of Eden, he was per- 
mitted to tiy him in the furnace of temptation when He 
came; he has ever since been warring against the kingdom 
of God, sometimes by persecuting, and at other times by 
corrupting the Church ; and now we are to behold him in 
his last and concluding assault on Christianity, which is to 
precede the second coming of Christ to judgment. 

TJp to the time of our Lord's ascension, the predictions 
of this second coming, though numerous, were not veiy 
clear ; but it was distinctiy announced by the angels while 
the disciples were yet gazing upward into heaven when our 
Lord ascended. We are told that two men stood by them, 
in white apparel, who said to them, " Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? This same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven/' 
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Paul also, in kis Ast conKik: *: "lotS: Tii'MHi'i iirmm 'vaSk^ is 
that " the Lad ^™'«»»''"' ittotl a«siiaBai£ frozL Iigbspbl ^iOaX a 
shout, whh tLe x^KJosft i£ "sua jcmasi^»L- kii£ 'visl ^Okt iriTiy 
of God, and the osai^ 3. C&z5a moil riii!^ -fSc. ISisl w^^ 
which aie a£ve seiS rBnaci;, ffioZ ttt cxopn Tp vcc^iiiar 
with them in iii& dbaOL, V' sudEC i^ L»:ri zz, i2rr kj: azia 
so shall we erer be vii£; '^ IcciJ 1^ l^feasau^ocifias^ 
apparentlr midad br 1^ «zpnBB&:<L. *" -w^ wi^-i. jt^ aliTe 
and remain," sappuKyd iLici Pacid iza«tzi5td i2>em 10 TUkder* 
stand that this seoccvd onmiic ^-:>i:iii take piacte ^S-oii]^ hk 
own lifetime, and iter ]2fc5:ii!j& of maz::T cf tboae wlx>m be 
addressed, and no azttZl ommxxSon appears to hare be«eB 
prodaced br the mistake. PanL iherefoie. tbooght it n^ 
oessaiy in his second episile 10 disabase their minds: ixf tKi$ 
impresdon, that ther ebo^d not be hastilr shaken in minil, 
or troubled bjr his l^ftter, as that the day of the Lonl was 
at hand ; and he then informs them that certain ewnts 
must take place before that second coming, and it i$ thoi^^ 
events which have so deep an interest to us in connection 
with our present subject. 

Two things must take place before the Loid will como : 
The first is the coming of the grand apostacy. the second 
is the revelation of the man of sin. In regard to the pei^ 
son of this man of sin, he has received different names. 
John calls him Antichrist, which means the great Anta- 
gonist of Christ. *' Ye have heard that Antichrist shall 
come," and Paul calls him the " Man of sin." the ** Son 
of perdition," and " The Wicked [one]." 

Although his coming was an event that was to precoile 
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the coming of Christ, he is neveiiheless represented as 
already existing during the time of the apostles, so that 
his coming was not to be his creation or his birth, but 
his manifestation to the world in a bodily form. The 
very same words which are applied to the second coming 
of Christ are applied to the coming of Antichrist, and it 
is somewhat remarkable that between Christ and Satan 
there is not only an antagonism, but a parallelism which 
exhibits itself in a variety of ways. Every act in the 
administration of Christ, from the promise in Eden to the 
present day, has been met by a corresponding move- 
ment intended to counteract its influence and destroy its 
power. When the coming atonement was symbolised by 
the institution of sacrifice, it was met first by the blood- 
less sacrifice of Cain, and afterwards by the bloody sacri- 
fices of heathen worship, and even by the human sacrifices 
which have stained the soil of almost every country on 
earth. There is also the prospect of a further parallelism 
in the revelation of Christ and Antichrist, previous to the 
day of judgment; the " revelation " of Christ having to 
be preceded by the " revelation ** of Antichrist. 

Throughout the New Testament, the second coming of 
Christ is spoken of as the consummation of the Church's 
hope and joy, and the final conquest over all her enemies ; 
and it is generally spoken of as the coming (parousia) or 
revelation (apokalupaia) of Jesus Christ, and these also are 
the two words which are applied to the coming or revela- 
tion of Antichrist, the Man of Sin. 

What shall be the sign of thy parousiaf and of the end of the 
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nv'orld? (Matt xxiv. 3.) For as the light cometh out of the east, 
and shineth even unto the west, so shall also the parousia of the 
Son of Man be, ver. 27. 

Even thus shall it be in the day when the Son of Man is 
revealed (apokalupto), Luke zviL 30. 

So that ye come behind in no gift, waiting for the apokalypsis 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1 Cor. L 7. 

But every man in his own order. Christ the first fruits, after- 
wards they that are Christ's at his parousia^ 1 Cor. xv. 23. 

What is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even 
ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his parousia f 
1 Thess. u. 19. 

To the end he may stablish your hearts unblameable in holiness 
before God, even our Father, at the parousia of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with all his saints, 1 Thess. iii 13. 

Ye which are alive, and remain unto the parousia of the Lord, 
shall not prevent them which are asleep, 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved 
blameless unto the parousia of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1 Thess. 
V. 23. 

And to you who are troubled rest with us in the apokalupsis 
of Jesus Christ from heaven with his mighty angels, 2 Thess. i. 7. 

Now we beseech you brethren by the parousia of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, 2 Thess. ii. 1. 

Whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth 
and shall destroy with the brightness of his^rotma, 2 Thess. ii 8. 

Be patient, therefore, brethren unto the parousia of the Lord 
(James v. 7), for the parousia of the Lord draweth nigh, ver. 8. 

Might be found unto praise, and honour, and glory, at the a2)oka' 
lupsis of Jesus Christ (1 Pet. i. 7). Hope to the end for the grace 
that is to be brought unto you at the apokalupsis of Jesus Christ, 
ver. 13. 

Saying, Where is the promise of his parousia f for, since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the world, 2 Pet. iiL 4. 
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That when He shall appear, we may have confidence^ and not 
be ashamed before Him at Wsparouria^ 1 John iL 2& 



Now these are the veiy same words that are used in 
speaking of the coining of Antidirist. 

That day shall not come except there come a &]ling away fiisti 
and that man of sin be revealed (apokoUupUS)^ the son of perdition, 
2 Theas. iL 3. 

And now ye know what withholdetfa that he might be reweakd 
(apokalnpto) in bis time, 2 Thess. iL 6. 

Then shall that wicked be revealed (apokalupio)^ whom tbe 
Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, 2 Thess. iL 8. 

Even him, whose parotuia is after the working of Satan, with 
all power and signs, and lying wonders, 2 Thess. iL 9. 

Taking these passages in connection, it is evident that 
the Antichrist who is there spoken of was a person then 
in existence, whose bodily presence was unseen (as was 
the person of Christ after he ascended into heaven), and 
that, previously to the coming of Christ the second time, 
this Antichrist is to present himself to the world, and 
to be openly manifested in the same manner as Christ 
himself shall be when he comes. 

In all the demoniacal possessions recorded in the New 
Testament, the possessing spirit was some inferior demon, 
not Satan himself; and therefore the demoniac presented 
a result not superior but inferior to other men. It was 
as if the spirits of the savage hunters of the mammoth or 
the cave-bear had come forth to hunt the miserable Israelite 
among the tombs of Gadara. Whether this abstinence, 
on the part of Satan, was voluntary, we cannot tell; but 
from the passage which we have just quoted, it would 
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appear as if it were not. and that he was prevented by 
<ir »ve^^ froc. fki^ . di^ct p^ in h„»i 
history, by himself entering and taking possession of some 
human body. This does not appear so distinctly in our 
English translation as it does in the original. Paul had 
told them, when in Thessalonica, very much of what he 
told them now, and they knew what prevented the appear- 
ing of Antichrist : for the mystery of iniquity was even 
then energising, and all that prevented it was, that he was 
held back, or rather held down (katecho), by one who must 
cease to do so. In our translation, it appears as if the 
hindrance was some created obstacle, which was to be 
''tdken*' out of the way; but the original does not bear 
this passive sense, " &)9 i/c fiiaov yetn}Ta4," means, "until 
he be out of the way." God was then holding him back, 
and preventing him from appearing; but when God shall 
cease to intervene, then, but not till then, will that 
Wicked one be revealed. 

There is a very remarkable expression used to describe 
the manner of the coming of the Man of sin. In our 
translation, it is said (2 Thess. ii. 9), to be "after the 
working of Satan, with all power and signs and lying 
wonders ; " but this does not properly bring out the mean- 
ing of the original. The coming was to be Kar ivifyyeuu; 
rov Sarava. This word energia, with its corresponding 
verb energed, is used in the New Testament, to express 
the influence which a spirit exercises upon a person m 
whom it works, and it is better represented by the corre- 
sponding words energy and energismg, than by work and 
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working. The expression **hat* energeian" ocean nx 
times in the New Testament, as follows : — 

According to the toorhing {haf engrgeian) of his mighty power 
which he wrought (energeo) in Christ, when he niaed him from 
the dead, Eph. L 19. 

Whereof I was made a mimster, acooiding to the gift of the 
graoe of Qod, by the efedual working {Jca^ energeian) of his power, 
Eph. iiL 7. 

From whom the whole hody fitly joined together, and com- 
pacted by that, which every joint supplieth, aeoording to ike ifee 
tual working {ka;^ energeian) in the meaBure of every part^ EpL 
iv. 16. 

Who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body, according to the working {kaf energeian)^ 
whereby he is able to subdue all things to himself, PhiL iii 21. 

Whereunto I also labour striving, according to his working (kaf 
energeian)^ which worketh in me mightily, CoL L 29. 

Whom the Lord shall destroy, with the brightness of his coming, 
even him whose coming is, after tlie working {kcU^ energeian) of 
Satan, with all power and signs, and lying wonders, 2 Thess. iL 
8,9. 

In every one of these passages, and these are the only 
ones in the New Testament in which the expression is to be 
found, it expresses not resemblance, but identity. If it 
was the power of God that was spoken of, it was not like- 
ness to the power of God, but the power of God itself, 
energising the body, and raising it from the dead. If it 
was the Spirit of God that was spoken of, it was not after 
the manner of the Spirit of God, but the Spirit of God 
himself energising the person in whom he resided; or if it 
was the human spirit that was spoken of, it was not likeness 
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to the working of the human spirit, but the human spirit it- 
self, energising the body and giving it power; and therefore, 
when Satan is spoken of, it is not likeness to the working 
of Satan, but Satan himself dwelling in the man of sin, 
as the Spirit of God dwells in the saint, or as the human 
spirit dwells in the human body, energismg it " with all 
power^ and signs, and lying wonders; and with all deceiv- 
ableness of unrighteousness, in them that perish." If Scrip- 
ture is to be its own interpreter, therefore, we are here 
taught, that when He, who then hindered this, the last 
assault, against the cause and people of God, will hinder 
no more, Satan himself will enter and possess the Man 
of sin, probably some sovereign or pontiff, whose physical 
and mental constitution will be of a very high order, suited 
to the high purposes for which he will be selected; and, 
dwelling in him, will exercise all the superadded powers 
of which Satan himself is possessed. 

If such an incarnation as this should take place, it 
would be very different indeed from the demoniacal pos- 
sessions recorded in Scripture, in which there was neither 
guile nor wisdom, but only indolent infirmity or blind 
ferocity displayed. We are informed that, in addition to 
the cunning and policy which so distinguish the devices 
of Satan, there will be added a personal administration, 
fortified by miraculous power and unrestrained by divine 
inhibition, " with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, 
and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness," "in so 
much that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect." Under such circumstances, nothing is more likely 
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than that the world would go after him. Satan's effnia 
have all been directed to the anticipation of this ; and &r 
centuries he has been labouring to mislead mankind in 
r^^ard to himself. His first great effort is to make 
men believe that there is no such person in existence; 
that the idea of Satan and Satanic influence is a yulgar 
superstition, intended only to frighten children and old 
women, which wiU disappear as soon as science and civili- 
sation have gained the supremacy. But, when he does 
not succeed in this, his next effort is directed to the crear 
tion of popular superstition in regard to his appearance 
and character, investing them with all the horrors and 
terrors of fiendish deformity and malevolence; so that 
when he is revealed, and presents himself in the character 
of an angel of light, the nations will refuse to believe in 
his identity, and will hail him as the promised Messiah, 
and their king and god. How easy will it be for him, 
with his six thousand years* experience, to exercise a 
kingcraft more cunning and less scrupulous than even 
that of Machiavelli ! and, with the aid of his legions, and 
the principalities, and powers, all under his sway, it would 
be a miracle if he did not succeed; and God has pre- 
dicted that he shall. Civilisation and literature, science 
and the arts, liberty and peace, with every fashionable 
benevolence, will be cultivated under the reign of a uni- 
versal empire, in which society will seek to be re-organised. 
Everything will be tolerated except Christianity, which 
will then be denounced as the origin and cause of all the 
world's miseries and crimes. The Man of sin will be 
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accepted not only as the prince, bat the god of thi« world, 
all other Mae religions merging into thin. Alrea/ly we 
have premonitions of this mystery of iniquity in the Spi- 
ritualism of the present day, which will grow into still 
larger proportions, and at length will culminate in the 
coming and manifestation (parouaia, and apokalwpHifs) of 
the Man of sin, the Antichrist. This is the apostacy 
spoken of in 2 Thess. ii. 3 as that which must prece^le 
the second coming of Christ: " Let no man deceive you 
by any means: for that day shall not come, except there 
come the falling away first, and tliat Man of sin be 
revealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is calle^l Go<l, or that is wor- 
shipped; so that he, as Go<l, sitteth in the temple of Go^l, 
showing himself that he is a gorl." It would be a great 
step in advance, if, in the Roman Catholic Church, the 
infedlibility which it claims were lodged in the person of 
a single man.^ Already the Bible has been depose<l 
from its seat of power: all that remains is, that the con- 
sciences of mankind should be handed over to the keep- 
ing of a single man; and when that has been accomplished, 
the wish of Nero will be realised, and the Christianity at 
least, of Rome will have but one neck. A convenient 
throne will thus have been erected for Antichrist, and the 
world will then wait for his appearing. 

* Since the above was written, the dogma of the Pope's infal- 
libility has been promulgated, and the Papal edifice completed. 




CHAPTER XXI. 



THE RESURRECTION ACCORDING TO LAW. 



IrpHE glory and beauty of the work of Christ in tic 
J. salvation of man consieted in this, that from begin- 
ning to end it was all according to law. Infinite love pro- 
posed the object to be aimed at, but it reqiiirod infinite 
wisdom to devise the means, because it had to be accom- 
plished in a manner consistent with that perfect order and 
Hymmetry which characterise all God's administrations. 

There would have been no wisdom needed, and there- 
fore little glory displayed in man's salvation, if infinite 
power had at once stepped forth and done all that was 
required independent of law. Such a salvation would not 
have been worthy of God, and would have called forth no 
great adoring wonder and admiration from his intelligent 
creatores. We therefore expect that the resurrection, 
which is the concluding stage of the great salvation, will 
be not only prepared for, but consummated according to 
law, and that the adaptation of means to an end will be 
as conspicuous in this, as in any of the preceding parts of 
the work of redemption. 

It was for this that the person of Christ was so won- 
derfully prepared in its twofold nature, and it was for 
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this that the Captain of our salvation was made perfect 
through suffering. It is not necessary that we should be 
able to comprehend this adaptation, and, indeed, it would 
be strange if we were; but the fact that there is such 
adaptation is proof that law was paramount, not only in 
the moral, but in the physical administration of the work 
of Christ. 

We have seen that the original constitution of man 
provided that the " natural body" should be developed into 
the " spiritual body" (which is the angelic), provided that 
nothing interfered to interrupt the normal course of its 
progression. We have also seen that in the case, first 
of Satan, and then of Adam and his descendants, this 
progression was interrupted by sin; so that our natural 
bodies, having lost their original powers of development, 
are incapable of rising higher, and therefore decay and 
die, like the bodies of the lower animals. 

The work of Christ had for its object the recovery of 
man from this degradation and ruin, and his elevation 
from the natural into the spiritual state. In short, the 
object of Christ's mission was to retrieve the disaster of 
the fall, and to accomplish in his people that develop- 
ment which would have taken place if Adam had never 
sinned. 

For this purpose it was necessary, not only that Christ 
should be possessed of a human nature, so as to be 
capable of being united with humanity, but that He 
should also be possessed of the Divine nature, that 
He might have an inexhaustible supply of life and 
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power to be communicated through his humanitj. ^lia 
adaptation of the person of Christ to the woric which had 
to be done indicates the exercise of infinite wisdom, u 
well OS of infinite power, and Boggests not only the sapie- 
macy, but the gloiy of law. It is not to be expected 
that we should be able to understand the order and pro- 
cess by which every requirement is met and every ob- 
iitaclc overcome in this covenanted work of salvatitm: it 
is enough to know that it is ordered in all thiagB and 
sure, and that Qod is satisfied. We may, therefore, be 
certain that, whatever be the process or the means em> 
ployed, the end will be accomplished; and that, at the 
resurrection, our bodies will be " &shioned like onto Hia 
glorioua body, according to the working wherel^ He is 
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for, although it is acknowledged that the blessedness of 
the saints will not be complete until that event takes 
place, it is scarcely ever felt as if the want of it would be 
a matter veiy greatly to be deplored. How different is 
the estimate which Paul forms on the subject! ** If the 
dead rise not at all," says he, " why are they then bap- 
tized for the dead ? And why stand we in jeopardy every 
hour ? I protest by your rejoicing which I have in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, I die daily. If after the manner of men 
I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth 
it me if the dead rise not? let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die," 1 Cor. xv. 29-32. The difference 
may be accounted for by the different ways in which the 
doctrine is regarded. Christ and his apostles, as well 
as the Pharisees and the Sadducees, regarded the doc- 
trine of the resurrection as involving the entire question 
of a future state. If there be a resurrection, then there 
is a future state; but if there be no resurrection, in that 
case there is no future state. Whatever be the reason, 
it is evident that no difficulty was felt on either side in 
r^ard to the rising of the body. The Sadducees did not 
raise the question; and when our Lord silenced them by 
his celebrated argument, he never even alluded to it. 
He quoted the words of Jehovah : " I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob;" 
and He adds, " God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the Uving." This answer, it is said, " put the Sadducees 
to silence," showing that they felt that, when the doctrine 
of a future state was proved, the resmrection of the body 
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them the fall eE^yTTZasiz ± -^itsr ^hhvsu:.^ tiw \i 'ztt 
aocompluhed by i^e zrjaJaKsi 1L=bS2u. ioi. -ruL ix 
this reason, caCai iLr H.:o= x ZsskL ijrjt xr*:. i 
iii. 21. 

It is interesdzxz 'ifj co^errc ix.^ ULx:j:fiHi.-T r£L- Tut^*^ 
for the resuzr&ciSfjn cc tL-=^«= p^.irzii. '^r^sxr. l r»isi3- 
rection there oooLi b& ii: ^"Tisr^tracLtUL : ^ Z: '.ins: ifr iix 
raised, voor faith ii Tizi: tc fcjc t^t* ii. -rjz: sizjl ' 1 C-ic 
XV. 17. He regard'bi iIh: raBzrrrsTDic. :c CLriK ht zzk 
veiy citadel of the ^JsifrL hzii d 'Jlh.' -vb^ yjSL ^ -ni^ 
lost : " Then they ii^j irLy±. htc iLi^ h^^^ '- C— >. 
are perished "* (ver. IS^. 

But it mav be aek-e^i. If '^ iriirr^ ic bsiiersrs arc 
received by Christ at d^&il, TrLar, zt^at^zt LappiiRSe o:'Tild 
they enjoy ? We answer, iLa-i tit: Lappciies Triici be- 
lievers enjoy in Christ, b&sEides beii^ merely of a p&asiTe 
and sabbatic character, is imperfect in its kind, although 
it is perfect in degree. The human being consists of 
body, soul, and spirit; and bo long as any of these is 
wanting, he is an imperfect creature, and unable to fulfil 
or enjoy the full end and design of his creation. The 
lodging of the spirit in heaven, although it provides 
enjoyment and repose, is not of such a kind as to pro- 
duce individual action, such as woidd result from its 
being normally united to a body of its own. For this 
reason we cannot but notice that the spirits of the saints, 
although delightfully conscious of their presence with 
Christ, are represented as '' entering into rest." It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the resurrection occupied a much 

V 
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more important place in the hopes of the ChunJi dtuing 
the apostolic age than it does now. 

There are at least three different forms in which the 
process of resurrection is presented to ns in Scripture. 
In the person of Christ the resurrection took place three 
days after death ; and the body in which he rose wm 
identical with that in which he suffered. He showed 
his disciples the prints of the nails in his hands and 
feet; and we are informed that the body which was laid 
in the sepulchre was not to be found when the women 
came to embalm it. This was one form of the process of 
resurrection, and, so far as we know, it appears to be 
unique. The marks of crucifixion appear to liave been 
preserved for a special purpose, and would not justify the 
fear or expectation that in other individuals any scara or 
mutilations inflicted by their enemies on the natural body 
shall be allowed to mar the beauty of the glorified 
saints. A second form of resurrection is presented in the 
persons of those who shall be alive and remain at the 
second coming of Christ. So iar as they are concerned, 
there will be no death; and, as in the case of our Lord, 
the resurrection body will be identical with the natural — 
the change taking place " in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye," and the materials of the spiritual body bong 
furnished by the natural body, firom which it is to be 
developed. 

But there is a third form, and it is that which will be 
experienced by those who shall have died before the 
second coming of Christ. These will form the vast majo- 
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rity of the resurrection saints; and in regard to them the 
question arises, " With what bodies do they come?" be- 
cause, after their death, the elements composing the bodies 
in which they died may have been dispersed towards the 
four winds of heaven. 

We must remark, however, that the Scriptures, in 
speaking of the resurrection, refer more to the persons 
than to the bodies of believers as being the subjects of the 
resurrection; whereas we generally refer more to the 
bodies than the persons. It is unfortunate that our Eng- 
lish word resurrection contains the idea of rising again. 
This idea is not contained in the Greek substantive 
avwTTcun^f nor in the verb iyeipco. It is true that the 
prefix dwi often means " again," but in this word 
cwd<rrcun^ it does not mean " again" but " up.** The 
word eyeCpdDy which also occurs frequently in this connection, 
hafi very much the same meaning, "to raise up" and can- 
not 'mean to raise again. Some may, perhaps, think that 
this is an unimportant criticism, because, if the dead be 
raised up, it is of little importance whether we add the 
word " again" or not; for it is implied under the circum- 
stances. But the criticism is somewhat importaut ; be- 
cause if we understand, in connection with our preceding 
remarks, that it is the person rather than the body that 
is raised up, we may say that the dead rise up, without 
attaching much importance to the idea of their bodies 
rising a^ain; as if it were necessary that the same mate- 
rials should rise that had been laid down. 

The question, ''With what^M^H do they come?" 
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appears to have been agitated also in apostolic timee^ and 
was answered by Paul in his First Epistle to the Ccnin- 
thians (chap. zv. 35): "But some man will say. How 
are the dead rtused, and with what bodies do they cornel 
Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, ezcc^ 
it die : and that which thou sowes^ thou aowest not thtt 
body that shall be, bat bare grain, it may chaiice of 
wheat, or of some other grain." Here the question is 
answ^enxl so phunly, that it is strange that it should ever 
be repeated. " That which thou soweet, thou sowest not 
that body which shall be." The body, therefore, widi 
which the dead rise, is not necessarily any more the boify 
that was hud in the grave than is the stalk of wheat 
which is ripened in autumn the same as the grain of 
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whenever re msuL le iis£:'rL jl ■snnraEaactt^e iiT-'rsiiss 
to itd gnwtiL inL 

In the chfri aia**^ i!i!?Tniii&xi..zL 



the seed has been ihtri iTjn iik liur-^ir :^k«k. aHiL rursri 
in the gromuL 

It ia in Aeae '^let^^ lainfmazri ihmT "tn^ sf^nLJiisziiiTL iL 
a seed is finhfiTnarr it -lut T-:a?a=r-^rjji. mii iik aii=sd.n 
arises, Wkaz 5a iz *naz -iitr srrsx r-:nrtr«nr:r "ITii: liaai: 
that springs rnm. "i*^ i»:fsL j? -^"tit-n" "Hk r-Tnr=ft2i."X£crr'-: 
of the lesrirT^T^'jL i#.«:"^ "jir ▼:i:ir it :z "mlt. j.mr=. u? n 
were, the ieeii ~nL "rxuiii :r: «;ru:i£rt '•iftiL t^-^'-I h 
the light o€ liic ir.crsftCt'.tuiiiAr "»i«fl4£Fr -T.cijl 3:1- i* . "iff 
seed, or " bar^ rri^n. " r-:!:rr»t!in4 "ii*r ^•fr:*.!! vi: ii»r^ 
Thus, Jesm si^eaju :!f • — Hfei -rirfi Ht sfcTf^ "■ T-cilT, 
verily, I say ■:2.v- t\t-^ Esijvzzr, \ i-rxz. 16 '•i-rsk* fkll izi^v* 
the groniMi aziii r»i, h ^iii^ aLick : bn Ef h ii^. h 
bringeth forth m*cL fnrL~ I: is ittit- iLa: -hi* is ;ui 
entirely different appLksd j& c-f iLe zz^ire nc-m thji: whioh 
is made by Paol, bni iLe ^abj^c: is essentially the same. 
It might be objected, that if the scied really died, it iVuK) 
not germinate ; but this is evidently re£ning too mueh. 
Modem science has shown that the seed consists of two 
parts, one of which dies in order to provide nourisluueut 
for the other. The little germ that exists in evorj' sihhI 
sweUs with the moisture of the ground in which it in 
sown, and the perisperm, or cotyledon, which sunxnnulH 
it, is simply a storehouse of nourishment to enable it to 
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grow, until it has sent its root downwards and its plnmule 
upwards, to draw its support from tho soil and tLu 
atmosphere. Tho periaperm must die in order to accom- 
plish this ; because, until it has been reduced to a eolubU, 
and then a liquid state, it cannot pass into the tissues of 
the plant. The seed, therefore, does die in one of iU 
parts, though not in the other, and for that very teasaa 
is an accurate representative of mortal man. His spirit, 
like the germ, does not die ; but the body, like the peri- 
sperm, does die before the spirit assumes its genninatiiig 
powers in order to produce tho spiritual body. In the 
case of our Lord, as well as in that of those who are alive 
and remain at His coming, the mortal body, like the peri- 
sperm, supplies the materials from which the spirit and soul 
have to elaborate their glorious tenement; but iu the case 
of all the others, the mere convenience of having the 
materials at hand will not be important ; and the dust 
which is scattered to the winds need not he gathered again, 
because the identity of the future body is not dependent 
upon its being composed of the very same particles which 
constituted the former body at the time of decease. 

The remaining verses of this wonderful passage, down 
to the 50th, are devoted to the illustration of the differ- 
ence between the natural and the spiritual body. Yer. 
S8, " But God giveth it a body as it bath pleased him, 
and to every seed hia own body." In thia verse we are 
to notice, — 

1. That, while the changes that take place in the seed 
are produced by the operation of the natural laws, Paul 
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ascribes both the laws and the changes to the will and 
the hand of Qod, This suggests to us that the principle 
thus indicated is applicable also to the resurrection. The 
dead are raised up by the power of Qod ; but He works 
by means and according to law. And, 

2. Every seed produces its own body — ^that is to say, 
there is a correspondence between the nature of the 
seed and the nature of the plant that rises fix)m it, not 
only in regard to the species, but also in regard to the 
individual. Not only will the resurrection body be a 
human body, it will also be our body — ^not perhaps com- 
posed of the same materials, but it will be a true con- 
tinuation of our own body — ^the continuity depending on 
the identity of soul and spirit in both, and the identity of 
the type and form of body which that soul and spirit are 
capable of producing. 

In the 39 th verse the apostle illustrates this principle 
a little more in detail — " All flesh is not the same flesh : 
but there is one flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, 
and another of birds." The idea contained here is still 
an appeal to the operation of natural laws, but for a 
different purpose. Every seed produces its own body, but 
there are different kinds of seeds. From man is produced 
man, from beasts are produced beasts, and from birds are 
produced birds ; and it altogether depends on what the 
seed is, what the result will be. The apostle has in view 
the grand conclusion towards which he is drawing the 
reader in verse 49, where he asserts the great &ct that 
the body which shall rise will be a spiritual body, whereas 
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the body that is sown is a natural one. In tlie case of 
wlicat, the plant and the seed are alike ; id the case of 
the believer, there is a change, ajid it is to account fur 
this chajige that he proceeds in hia argument. 

Ver. 40, "There are also celestial bodies, and bodiei 
terrestrial : but the glory of the celestial is one, and the 
gloiy of the terrestrial is another." The English reader 
is very apt to misunderstand this verse, as if it were 
more intimately connected with the succeeding verse than 
it really is. " Celestial bodies" ((tw/uito hrovpavta) do 
not mean such bodies as the sun, moon, and stars, for the 
Greek word is never used in such a sense. What is meant 
ia, the bodies of people in the heavens; and the glory that 
belongs to them is here said to be different from the gloiy 
that belongs to the " bodies that are on earth." The 
apostle is still drawing nearer to hia conclusion, becMue 
the difference between the bodies of men and the bodies 
of beasts was not bo appropriate an illustration of the 
change as the difference between the bodies of men and 
the bodies of angels. It is not so much a difference rf 
structure as a difference of glory. 

Ver. 41, " There is one glory of the aun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars : for 
star differeth from star in glory." Here tlie idea of the 
previous verse is followed up and enlarged. Not only 
does the reaurrectioa body differ from the natural body 
in its kind of glory, there will also be a difference in the 
amount of gloiy in the resurrection saints. 

The verses that follow are merely an application of the 
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argument ; but it ceases to be merely argumentative, for 
the apostle appears to have caught fire from his theme, 
and his exulting spirit expatiates upon the glory that is 
to follow, and towards which his soul was seeking. He 
says, " So also is the resurrection of the dead ; it is sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption : it is sown in 
dishonour, it is raised in glory : it is sown in weakness, 
it is raised in power : it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body." This last contrast, which ex- 
presses what might be called the scientific distinction 
between the two bodies, introduces another, and altogether 
diflferent view of his subject; and it is one for which he 
had been gradually preparing his readers. " There is a 
natural body, and there is a spiritual body;" that is to 
say, — ^Whatever might have been the fate of Adam and 
his children, and whether a resurrection had been pro- 
vided for them or not ; even, indeed, though Adam had 
not existed at all, — as there is a flesh of beasts and a 
flesh of birds, so there is a natural body and a spiritual 
body ; and it is to these two classes respectively that we 
do now, and shall hereafter belong. We have at present 
a natural body, and one, on that account, allied to the 
lower animals ; but at the resurrection we shall have a 
spiritual body, glorious and incorruptible, like that of the 
holy angels. 

We have already remarked, that the translation of this 
passage in the authorized version fails to exhibit the corre- 
spondence between the 44th and 45th verses. The word 
"natural" in the 44th verse, and the word "soul" in the 
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45th, wonk) asrvr sagged to the English reader, thtt is 
Greek these two w\n\ls are radically the same : jri » it 
b. " There U a ptyekieal (or eoul) body, and there u & 
apiritaal body : and so it is written. The first Ailaiii Tm 
made a living pei/cke (or wmJ), the last Adam was made r 
<{iiii:koniiig apint." What, thou, is meant by a "psydtkd 
body t " In the first place, it is evident that b^ng n 
ftdjective, formed from the substantive peycke, it may bt 
lumt literally, though not very elegantly, tnmslated a 
"OQU' body," as distingui&hed from a "spirit body;' and 
» littlo fiirt,hcr light may be thrown upon it by exanuning 
Miv- ixtly otlmr pofi&ugoe of thu Now To^taniGuc in wLiiii 
tW wvttvl occurs, viz., 1 Cor. ii. 14 ; James iii. 15 ; Jade 
It*. In one of these it is translated, as it is here, by the 
«vu\t " uatur&l ; but in the other two it is translated by 
lW wu\l "sensual." There is another Fnglitt>i void, 
'^ Miimal," derived from the Latin aniToa (the aoul), 
wKioli oxpresses, with considerable accuracy, the meanii^ 
\4' tho Oreok word -^vj^Mcof ; and if we unite these two 
InuteiUtiv^Ds, we shall have a veiy valuable key to the 
MMNMiBi^ of all these passages ; thus — 

I'tMvv U a tenmuU or animal body, and there is ■ 
A^urtlwid U>Jr, 1 Cor. zv. 44. 

1^> amMntl or aaimal man receiveth not the this^ 
v4 ikv t^ttrit of Ood, 1 Cor. il 14. 

'ttvU wu«li«u dtxjcendetb not from above, but is earthly, 
Mm>*Mi or uHtMWi/, devilish, Jamea iii. 15. 

'n^Mo b« they who separate themselres, 
iiMtMMi;. having not the Spirit, Jade 19. 
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We might also show very clearly the connection between 
the 44th and the 45th verses, by translating both words 
as animal : — 44. " There is an animal body, and there is 
a spiritual body. 45. And so it is written, The first Adam 
was made a living anima, the last Adam was made a life- 
giving spirit. 46. Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is animal ; and afterwards that 
which is spiritual." 

The contrast which is here so much insisted on between 
the soul and the spirit, as characteristic of the two natures 
which are respectively animal and angelic, directs our 
attention necessarily to the difference between the soul 
and the spirit in the human person, and a hasty judgment 
would, perhaps, lead us to suppose that at the resurrection 
the soul shall be wanting, inasmuch as the ''sensual" 
will disappear. This idea, however, will not bear a close 
examination. The body, the soul, and the spirit, will 
still be there, but the spirit will predominate over the 
soul. That the soul will still be present in the resurrec- 
tion body is rendered exceedingly probable firom such pas- 
sages as these, " His soul was not left in hell, neither his 
flesh did see corruption," Acts ii. 31; "Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul ; but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell," Matt. x. 28. We might even draw an 
argument from the statement regarding the two Adams, 
the first being a living soul, the last a quickening 
spirit; for inasmuch as the first Adam, though the 
soul predominated, had also a spirit; so, the second 
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Adam, though the spirit predomiiiated, most also ha?e 
a aoul. 

This introduction of Adam and Christ in their covenant "■ 
relations, brings up the last element of the theory of the 
resurrection. In the case of the angela who never sinned 
and never died, the animal body naturally became tnma- 
formed into a spiritual body, which, according to the consti- 
tution of the angelic nature, was its last and most perfect 
development. But when Adam fell, his animal body lost 
its power of development ; and it became necessaiy that 
an external power should interfere, to restore the consti- 
tution to its original condition. The last Adam was not 
only a living spirit, he was a life-giving spirit; and it i* 
through the power communicated by him that the resur- 
rection takes place. " He that raised up the Lord Jestu, 
shall uaee up us also by Jesus," 2 Cor. iv. 14. 



In a former chapter (VIII.) we have had occauoD to 
speak of the soul and spirit in their relation to the body ; 
the physiolc^ of the resurrection requires us to locA 
more carefully into the functions which they perform in 
the animal economy. When light shines upon a living 
plant, the light, which is one of the inorganic forms of 
force, is absorbed by the plant, and is changed into another 
form of force, different &om any of its inorganic fonns, 
and is capable of producing effects which neither light, 
heat, nor electricity, as such, is capable of producing; it 
has assumed an organic form, and is capable of producing 
organic changes. Thus, if there be water and cartxHiic 
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acid press^i. 'Jl:^ vrpnuL iohl r z.r-j- at oir oii- *-; 
rate the oit?3L fraxL -ait ▼rars- iCLi -ljt- lac.-Lt:^ *-j_ ur 
can alspi iai*i^ lii^ ^snoL x iirt jsrnr -rn: -j^- i ■ jr^^^r 
of the foiTKr: sui Tst in. s: Tii-- «cai' -ls^, * iizis^ * 
the oxygsEi ke i uKrasfi -. i-t:: ^^^r^ :• 
according "i^j 'isk liS-^ASTj^ r ii^ Tiair v 
the jJant in -wiaa. x 3* rn*^ir.ri. 

It mxia ii*i '"Jk r^sLsrs.^1 'ij£ u.- ^.rj 
force (for cccT^2a:*ai!s v- .iikJ. :iL ...,-:. ^v 
cannot he ^££Ur^i nni jrpsu: :.rr-s ^.--rj: 
is alreadj crazii 15^ J r ^.ri •'»»'- -^r -i 
into orgaz^ iicut ▼"iita r :*«ls -..-*••. * .; 1*5 ;« 

in thi-g OE:"*' j'-CZL tKL pTiU'^V- t. .'v' .• r<t^ •.• ^-j -/..^ 

vegetable sibsazj'jsi ru-f^-'-.'f' r :^bs- •*- **c<^ r^^ 
vided tL^ rar-^ra^ ic^ vr-^«^r :.-.- i*.,.^: '.-^ v* ^ 
formed; hm if :gir iul itv-i * *.^*<-> ■/ -^s^ <• ^ >^ 
piece of T^^JCut dl:l^.u:r> u r—:- ;^ ^ *■- ^^ ,^ 
light may fe 'fa^g^ nr.-. r.-r^j- ? ij. ..'..^ -.: ^^^ . 
forms of f'lrx. bin r »i :>^*-r --^ — . «; ■ 
organic fomsL Tsvsr an: sa*-^*.'.^* ^.- T«^r. ^ ^;,^ 
in any ^piazLiniJKft. ir lu*^* r^-.- >. -x- .•-.-^^.^o^ 
quantities: cnn "t-vj:- rxn*. r rf.- .^r^.^^, r. 
can only te pr>iiiv*:i vi*-^- :.>?:- ^ <s.v:<*i 
life. 

We now "Ss^ V. 'u*. ii:::r.ui rz.s^^-^- ^ 

same prisciptrA k -r.:ri. T:;>- -^. »%* ; a- ^ > .. -^ ^ 
ment to ev^rr ptr: ;i^ ii^: vw^- ;,-? • -^^,..*^ ^ 
presenoeof Sfe a. ^.^ vfci^ t*.^:,*? • ^.. ^.•^^^ ^. 
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orgMiic change will be produced ; at one place the ti 
will deposit skin, at another flesh, at another cartila^, 
and at another bone. In each of these parts there is the 
life-power, but the kind and quality are different in each. 
The life-power which determines the formation of bone, 
must be different from that which determines the forma- 
tion of flesh ; so that throughout the whole body there is 
as great a. diveraity of life-power as there is diversity of 
material. 

We must next observe that these exquisitely diversified 
Ufe-powera are not independent existences, but connected 
and hannoniouB agencies, forming one grand and sym- 
metrical whole, the counterpart and cause of the material 
body. The body without these is dead, and tlie organic 
forces — if we be permitted to speak of them as intelligent 
^ent£ — even supposing them to act, would not know 
what to do, unless the a/nvma, or soul, continue to ^leigiae 
the body, causing all its functions to proceed harmoniotuly. 

But let us look a little closer at this a/nima, or hooI, 
which so wonderfully gives direction to the organic forces. 
In every individual it haa a type or pattern, according to 
which it controls its labourers, and models its materials. 
The anvma of a bird produces from the egg a bird : this it 
its type of working, from which it is incapable of deviat- 
ing. The oniTna of a dog, on the other hand, produces a 
dc^, and nothing else. 

This, however, is not all ; not only is there a apeeijie 
type in each, there is also an mdividval type, according 
to which every individual has its own peculiar fonn. 
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The materials of which a man is made are constantly 
undergoing change. The hair, the naik. and the akin' 
the fluids, the flesh, and the bones, are all undergoing a 
process of continual renovation, constantly throwing off 
the old matter, and constantly receiving deposits of the 
new. The Falls of Niagara are not more changeful in 
their material than is the body of every living man. 
Every hour is producing a change in the materials of our 
bodies, although in some parts the change is more rapid 
than in others ; and it may be truly said that every part 
of our body is but a slow cascade, receiving fresh matter 
in one place, and throwing off old matter in another ; and 
yet, notwithstanding this continual change of material, 
the form remains always the same. Like the Falls of 
Niagara, the matter changes, but the form and fashion in 
every particular continue unchanged. There is the same 
eye, the same nose, the same mouth, the same colour, the 
same height, and the same general form. What is it, 
then, that constitutes the identity of the individual ? Is 
it the visible matter that is without? No! it is the 
unseen psyche or soul within. 

To illustrate the bearing of these truths on the doctrine 
of the resurrection, we shall consider the case of a man 
who, either by disease or famine, is reduced to a mere 
skeleton, — his eyes are sunk, his cheeks hollow, and his 
bones protrude firom underneath the skin. We shall flrst 
suppose that this man recovers his former health, and 
that by careful nursing for a few months, his strength 
and fulness return, so that those who now look on his 
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bright eye and powerful frame would not suppose that 
he had ever been sick. The question naturally presenls 
itself, Is this man's body which we now see the same 
as the body he had before be became ill ? When be ires 
in his lowest state of emaciation, his friends could not 
have known him ; and had he been weighed, it WDuld 
have been found that be had lost many pounds in weight. 
Now, he is as heavy as he was before, and we perceive no 
change in his appearance, notwithstanding all that be has 
suffered. In one sense it is the same body as before, but 
in another it is not the same. There is the same appear- 
ance, the same form, the same colour, the same peculiarity 
of features ; but as r^jfards the materials, they are not the 
same ; besides the regular change that is always taking 
place in the body, there are all the fresh materials which 
have been added during recovery. If even the bones, the 
flesh, and the liquids, which remained at the time of 
emaciation, have been continually changing, so that act 
even tbey are the same, when we take into account the 
increase in weight which has taken place, and which is 
attributable, of course, to the nourishment which he hu 
received, we are forced to the concludon, that the 
materials of his body are not, to any great extent, the 
same. Nothing can be more certain than that the flesh 
which was lost in disease is gone for ever, and that the 
flesh that is now present has been acquired from the food 
received during his recovery. 

But we shall next suppose that the man does not 
recover ; be dies, and bis emaciated body is laid in the 
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grave — ^the dust returning to its kindred dust. Another 
question suggests itself, When this man rises at the resur- 
rection, with what body shall he come ? If in the resur- 
rection mom he arises, not as when he died, spent and 
emaciated, but as when he was in health, strong and 
robust, what are the materials of which his body is com- 
posed ? K it be asserted that the body which rises at the 
resurrection is the same as that laid in the grave, or rather 
as that which he had in health before the sickness of 
which he died ; then it does seem strange that the mate- 
rials which were wasted from his body before he died, 
should be available for the resurrection, though they would 
not have been available for his recovery ; in other words, 
that the flesh which he lost in sickness, would be really 
lost if the man recovered, but that if he died it would not be 
lost, but, on the contrary, though it had been carried by the 
four winds of heaven, and dispersed over all the earthy 
every particle would be watched over by a superintending 
Providence, and at the resurrection reunited, so as to 
make up the healthy body, of which it once formed a 
part. 

When viewed in this light, it is evident that the real 
identity of our bodies does not depend so much upon the 
identity of the materials of which they are composed, as 
the identity of the soul or psyche, which gives them their 
form. If we acknowledge this principle in health and in 
sickness, why should we not acknowledge it also in regard 
to the resurrection ? Let us revert, for illustration, to our 
old idea of a cataract, in which the waters MB^u^inually 
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cIian^Bg, though the eatanct itself remains imchaDged ; 
and we shall suppose ihat by some great oonvnlnon of 
nature the waters of the St Lawrence inetead of pouring 
down over Niagara, should find an outlet to the ocean hy 
some other channel, the rocky shelf, over which th^^ were 
wont to leap, would be left bare and dry, and the great 
Niagara would be dead. But let us next suppose that, 
by another convulsion of nature, the waters of the 8t 
lawrence return to their former channel, after an interval, 
say, of a thousand years, — the rocky precipice over whidi 
they once plunged ui the very same as it was before— 
every projecting rock, every torn gulley, is still there; 
and when at length the waters reach the edge, tmd again 
commence their song of thunder, eveiy niinute feature 
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TS3L rxjsr^jrpsx,^ 



LET us now briifcifj »ai -15 ^it*: iice> ^rnnraA wu'-'iu- 
sioDj ac wtifixi "v-^ Jia;?'^ irr/r.-tf:. ir^ "iiar r'l^fsi lii^-* 



are brought Xfj^ijix tf-^ aiaj >r v^jc Wr^sf ^jwj^^ ;v 
form an esQz&aSi& '-if "uinir v;iiJiu0«%niV7 »r.t V-r.y.ui-, 
and with ooe azii>rj:f7 -it^-jr !r,ci:>iicir:i:>i ;f-rjfc.vjir» **i^ 
their general cr.rraf5#;!ii>rfii% m*. ul r:iiic »•: /.i/^* ^/ "SUr 
works and vlk. w*ti :^ Cr>:. 



In the firr: pid«%, ▼> i-«.i*: ti^t^A** ^vi t t<^L£^cki^jA', i«u* 
most suggesdr^ tiScr*su% •^rv.:5*:rt :;i*^ y. y^.i^iu v^.^;.. 

tUtionof tLr: i£j?Tlt tiliC "Llic Vi ' 'Si'A* VXirf.:,^ ./>rt '/ >^ 

andean =pEr>js. Tit^ '-o*; r- lafctir, 5^.1,: ,., >, ,i v-,*^ 
respect viriZJ^^j^ssL -rrji "Juir. -^ :iu-. '-jo v.' 1 •/*/./-/$, v/c:-*;^ ^^ 
Christ anfi Li* ^fc!:^-.* ; Ui*: r^.?? rv, i^.^, i^., v'. v^ >, 
every resp^jr. i>^:L--a':a* »r/. -^v --«^u.vx*»/, ^^i> .y 
men. Tr.^ r^rrr «^-^ v^. p-.^v. .^^^ ;^^. i...*//, ^^ 
prove tha: L^ vxr vt^. i-fc>-r^ ^^^ </r^,^^/. / lu^' 

and br*-::r, fe r. t>5#%/>.- - Vu^. V^/Ji-.. ^«, ,„^^^ 

applied Vj -:zjk V/:-*^ y -,. ^^^^^^,^ 7,^,^ ^^' 
"handled 5c,c ^:'„; -^^ .' v . J^s ^/- „.^y.^^, _ 
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Older to remove the possibility of doubt, the angels ate 
unleavened cakes^ with butter, milk, and veal, in the 
presence of Abraham, to convince us that they are not 
spirits, but have flesh and bones as we have. 

We have further found that there is really nothing in 
Scripture which in the slightest degree countenances the 
idea that they are not really and truly human beings like 
ourselves. They are actually called men ; and although 
they are sometimes called also angels, we have found that 
there is nothing in that word which would imply that 
they are not men, inasmuch as men also are frequently 
called angels. Thie only difference which we can discover 
between the two is, that we are of the earth, while they 
are from heaven; and that we are still in our natural 
bodies, while they are possessed of spiritual bodies. 
The powers and actions of these celestial men are cer- 
tainly greater than those of terrestrial men, but they are 
not greater than those exhibited in the body of Jesus 
after he rose from the dead. We have, besides, additional 
confirmation of the identity of the two natures in the 
statement made by Christ himself, that the resurrection 
saints will be " equal to the angels." 

Here, then, are facts, facts which cannot be disputed; 
what is the explanation? Our hypothesis is, that the 
angels had originally natural bodies, which have been 
developed into spiritual bodies, not by miraculous agency, 
but by the action of natural laws, according to the original 
constitution of their nature. As Adam was created yrith 
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a natural body (1 Cor. xv. 45), immortal, and in i]u^ iiiiii((it 
of God, 80 we oonceive the angels to have htmti vjiuiUul 
with natural bodies, which afterwards wohj d<3Vi)lo|Mid \hU$ 
spiritual bodies instead of dying. This is airrolHirat<'^li if 
not proved, by Paul's assertion, that ihtstfi urt'. iuiltmi\ul 
bodies as well as terrestrial (ver. 40); Npiritual \9iAi»m h4 
well as natural (ver. 44); and that tho Mfiiritiml \Mtily )4 
not first, but must be preceded by thi; riittural inniy df-r 
46.) If this hypothesis be not legitirriaU;, w^ fuk wti':M:)^« 
it is defective. We do not prem:nt it tm twtUi ihMi «• 
hypothesis, because we are not ahl<? t/# (/f//v#i \i. 'I'U'i 
angels may have been each a m\9MikU\ r.tt-uUim, U^h lh*tti 
sand times ten thousand AtlAtuH, wiiU nj/i^H.^ml ^t*f*^U•f^ 
instead of natural. It may hav«$ it^-^-h mt) \tui ihu^ M 
must be remembered, is quiU; tm wtySi n hyiMf^h-m** i*4i 
the other, and is as incapabi/; //f |/f ^y/f. 

In the second place, w^; liAy<; f^^ift^i ^f**^- ti**^^^ fHt*\ 
his angels belonged to th^; Mir/«4$ Kifi-J^^^n tm ih*. ftn^-U tft 
heaven, but kept not th^;ir fiffct ^r^UUlfc : ifUtt^/. f^-9 tUn^-hH**-*-, 
therefore, is found htiiwtsfzn Um?//< i* •>/ i^ tt^uihn^^^i Ui 
their fall If our finrt hyfMh^kia J^ uni^A, ihu4. }a Ut 
say, if the angels wen? t:r^^U'A with uui*i§tti ii*AuM, iU^h 
Satan and his ang<;|jt ^^"ji*. «Jjy/ t:^u$JUji "hmU ^^'Umi 
bodies; but if our byp/tti4*u> \Mi iM o/iiiji;i^ i\^h iU^ 
devils were creati^l at ftrbt mtU uipmimi \^Mum. Wat 
we have abio found thai, by »^u*j^ ituaukh tj$: w ti»m^ 
manner, a change ba« Uikmi iAha^i ninm i\mm, uwl thij> 
are no longer powietMed of i»puiUiid h^AuM, oi* h^A^ ol 
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any kind. Unlike the resorrection body of Christy or 
the spiritual bodies of angels, they could not be handled 
and seen, so as to prove that they were not spirits, but 
had flesh and bones, as Christ had. Neither do we find 
that at any time they were able to eat^ or were entertuned 
as the angels unawares. On the contrary, they are called 
spirits, and are never called men. They perform all the 
actions which a spirit might be supposed to be capable of 
performing, but which an angel could not. They enter 
into the bodies of men, they influence their actions, they 
speak with their tongues, and thousands of them are 
capable of occupying the same body. Such things the 
angels never do. These are facts, and they cannot be 
disputed; what is the explanation ? Our hypothesis is, 
that the devils were created with natural bodies, in which 
they sinned and died; and being cast out at death as 
naked and houseless spirits, they await the resurrection 
and the judgment. How else can we account for the 
change ? and if our hypothesis be not legitimate, we ask 
in what is it defective, and where shall we find another? 

In the third place, we have found that Satan is the 
recognised prince of the devils, identical in nature, but 
superior in authority and power; and that there are 
intermediate principalities and powers, rulers of the 
darkness of this world, and rulers of the subordinate 
agents called " the spirit which now worketh in the 
children of disobedience" (Eph. ii. 2). He and they 
must have been originally possessed of bodies like the 
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angels, either natural or spiritual. These are the facts; 
what is the explanation ? Our hypothesis is, that Satan's 
authority was patriarchal, he having been the first created 
of his race, and they his descendants. His superiority 
might be accounted for by his having come directly from 
the creating hand of God, and their inferiority may be 
accounted for by the gradual d^eneracy of their natural 
constitution in consequence of sin. We do not say that 
this has been proved ; we only offer it as a hypothesis. 
It may have been that each of the devils was an indepen- 
dent creation, and that each had an independent fall. We 
also admit that the superiority and authority of Satan 
over the other imclean spirits may have been not original, 
but by conquest. At the same time, it is necessary to 
observe that this also is nothing more than a hypothesis, 
and rests on no better proof than our own. We are 
content, therefore, to leave it to the reader to form a 
judgment for himself as to which is most in conformity 
with all the analogies which we see around us. 

In the fourth place, we have found that Satan is called 
the ^' Prince of this world," and that the earth is the 
boundary, not only of his dominion, but of his residence 
and walk. His angels are called ''the power of the 
air;" whereas the holy angels are spoken of as not of 
this world, but as sent to this world from heaven. We 
have also found that, although the devils are never spoken 
of as men, they are identified with men in their moral 
history, and correspond in nature and constitution with 
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angels. 

How is it that angels and deviL 
origin, and diverging so remarkabl 
each find an analogue in man ? ( 
while the physical constitution of 
^ 1^1 spiritual bodies, is identical with th 

f M have possessed if he had never sin 

i Ib stitution of the devils is identical w 

would have possessed if there had be 

hypothesis suggests that all the r 

be accounted for by supposing that 

originally to this world ; that they t 

f I inhabitants ; and that they lived and 

J became extinct, before Adam was crea 

I Adam's {ail was but a second chaptei 

toiy, and the continuation of a prev 
punishment it was doomed to share, 
really be found that th^re are human 
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;( an age previa"' 
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admit that Satan and his angels may have been creatcil 
upon some other planet, and been transferred to our world 
at the creation of Adam, to become its prince when he foil; 
bat it most be remembered that this, too, is no more than 
a hypothesis, and is as destitute of proof as our own. Wo 
also admit that there may be other reasons, which wo do 
not know, why Satan and his angels should be confinod in 
the same prison, await the same resurrection, and stand 
at the same judgment-seat with man ; and there may bo 
some other reason why men should be cast into tlio satnti 
eternal fire that was prepared for the devil and his angolN : 
but our hypothesis upon this point has the advant4i((<^ <>f 
having no rival, because no other has hitliorto boon 
suggested. 

In the fifth place, we have found that, in muia way or 
another, Satan was connected with, and inUiranUul in, tho 
fall of the human race by Adam, and ih(;ir nuutyt^ry )iy 
Christ. He was permitted to t^^mpt our fimt (HtroriM 
when they fell, as well as our I/ird •hmnn ('hrmt wU*tii 
he came to recover us from the diwiMt^rr <ff ihif fall, Uin 
success in Eden was not only a triumph, tfiii h, ^U^Uffy^ 
else his defeat upon Calvary would liav'5 \ni4i9$ mtiHtiy h> 
disappointment, and nr/t th^; hnmtun //f hin Uftn^i Hh 
recognised standing an th^; a/y;fj)!^rr //f ihh tff*'iU9ti9i, fHt4 
the challenger of th^ir n^Jitf/'/^utnr»m, Hmij^fn^ hi ttutt h 
forensic chaiactfir, whi/;b /#^'>yU t// U; M/jmu^'^S top f^tftHUt 
tently with God'?i it/Alt^n^ ksA fux^t^Jz. Uin i^'^U#//^>i/ h^tft 
power, as the Prir^;^ ^4 tl^>« »'/#W, wj^^av*;^ Mm i;M> 



.wi a ngbts as Prince of this 

patriarchal authority; that thej 
creation of Adam ; but that, whet 
of primt^eniture yielded to the 8 
innocence in the younger race, 
foundation erf that superiority wou 
croTn would revert to the older d 
would agun become not only de 
Prince of this worid, with the Ads 
Bulgecta to his kingdom. When 
to dispute his title, it was Satan's 
his work; and hence the temptati 
Our hypothesis, if it does not accoi 
at least in entire accordance with tl 
consistent hypothesis has been attei 
days of Anselm, it is at least enl 
The subject cannot yet be exhai 
further scrutiny will bring forth cot 
in either case, the result will b« ** 
investiaat!'"- ^ 
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SUPPOSED ANTEDILUVIAN SCRIPTURES. 

We have stated in the text (chap, ii) that it is a rule in 
history that the nearer the historian lived to the events which he 
records, the more trustworthy is his narrative. It is so in pro- 
&ne history; for up to the time of the first historian in each 
country, the events that occurred before him fade away back- 
wards into mythical romance. If it be not so also in sacred 
history, the exception must be this very Book of Genesis, which 
we hold to be no exception at all. From the Exodus imder 
Moses till Paul's imprisonment at Home, when "only Luke 
was with him," embracing a period of about fifteen hundred 
years, the narratives are contemporary histories, written by the 
men who saw and heard of the events which they record. 

The Book of Genesis embraces a period of twenty-three* cen- 
turies, which is a great deal more than that of all the rest of 



* Thi8 computation is founded on the Hebrew text, which gives the 
lowest estimate. Many scholars prefer the chronology of the Septuagint, 
which enlaiiges the patriarchal period by upwards of eighteen additional 
centuries. 
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the Bible narrative put together ; and it would be u a 
to all histoiy, whether aacand or pra&DB, if a tniatwoctiif xaond 
should be written for the first time, two thoonad jttu» after 
the events which it deearibes had taken plaoe. A priori, tiM»- 
fore, we should expect UiattJieTewereieoordB in e riatenee iritflM 
Genesis was written, ftnd that the^ wen in Uoae^ hands iriira 
he compiled lus hietoty. We should reqoiie vaiy mt]i\ftdiaj 
evidence to the conbaiy to indnoe na to entectaiu svai w. doobt 
The veiy character of die namtiTea is decinTe v^aa the pout; 
because the want of flymmetry is Tery ^^Mrent, and, jn mom 
of tlie narrativ«e, Uie details and drcumstantialitieB ere maA 
OS to mdce it impoonUe (except \y miraole) that thef iIiobU 
have been preserved bcTond tJie gDnention in whidi UMf 
occurred. 

Even though tliere had been no {wophets before Moni, and, 
therefore, no inspiied docnusenta in his poneadon, we ahoold not 
wonder, ii^ in guaranteeing (by inapiration) that iriuch waa not 
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No. I. SuggetUd as having been toriUen by Noah. 
APOCALYPSE OF CREATION. 



IN the beginnloff Ood created the heayen 
and the earth. And the earth was 
without form, and void ; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep, and the Spirit • 
of Ood moved upon the face of the waters. 

And Ood Mid, Let there be light : and 
there was light And God saw the light, 
that it was good: and Ood divided the 
li^t from the darkness. And God called 
the light Dav, and the darkness he called 
Night. And the evening and the morning 
were the first day. 

And God said. Let there be a firmament 
in the midst of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters. And God 
made the firmament, and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament : 
and it was so. And God called the firma- 
ment Heaven. And the evening and the 
morning were the second day. 

And God said. Let the waters under the 
liMiven be gathered together unto one place, 
and let the dry land appear : and it was so. 
And God called the diy. land Earth ; and 
the gathering together of the waters called 
he otma : and God saw that it was good. 
And God laid, Let the earth bring forth 
gam, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit 
tree yielding fruit after liis kind, whose 
seed ia in itself, upon the earth : and it 
was so. And the euth brought forth grass, 
and herb Yielding seed after his kind, and 
the tree yieldiog fruit, whose seed was in 
itself, after his kind: and God saw that it 
was good. And the evening and the mom- 
ixw were the third day. 

And God said, Let there be lights in the 
firmament of the heaven to divide the day 
from the night ; and let them be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days, and years : 
And let them be for lights In the firma- 
ment of the heaven to give light upon the 
earth : and it was so. And God made two 
great lights ; the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night : 
he made the stars also. And God set them 
in the firmament of the heaven to give lieht 
upon the earth, and to rule over the day 
and over the night, and to divide the light 
fhmi the darkness: and God saw that it 
was good And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the fourth dav. 

And God said, Let the waters bring forth 
abnndanUy the moving creature that hath 



life, and fowl that mayjly above the earth 
in the open firmament of heaven. And God 
created great whales, and every living area- 
ture thatmoveth. iohich the waters brought 
forth abundantly, a/ler their kind, and 
every toinged foui afier hie kind: and God 
saw that it was good. And God blessed 
them, saving, Be firuitfid, and multiply. 
and nil the waters In the seas, and let fowl 
multiply in the earth. And the evening 
and the morning were the fifth day. 

And God said. Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, catUe, and 
creening thing, and beaet of the earth, after 
hiekind: and it was so. And God niade 
the heagt of the earth after hie kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that 
ereepeth upon the earth after liis Idnd : and 
God saw that it was good. And God said, 
Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeneu: and let them have doniinion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle, andoveraUthe earth, 
and over every creeping thing thai ereepeth 
upon the earth So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of Ood created he 
him; male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them, and God said unto 
them, Be fruity, and multiply, and replen- 
ish the earth, ana subdue it : and have do- 
minion over the ft$h of the sea, and over the 
fou^ of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the eaiih. AndGods^t 
Behold, I have given you every herb bear- 
ing seed, which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and evenr tree, In the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall 
be for meat. And to every beast of the 
earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to 
every thing that ereepeth upon the earth, 
wherein there is Ufe, I have given every 
green herb for meat : and it was so. And 
God saw every thing that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good. And the 
evening ana the morning were the sixth 
day. 

Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. And on 
the seventh day God ended his work which 
he had made ; and he rested on the seventh 
day from all his work which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it : because that in it he had rest- 
ed from all his work which God created 
and made. 



The reasons why this is supposed to have been written by Noah are, Jirstf 
No personal recollection was needed to enable one prophet more than another 
to TO the seer. Second, The name of God here used is the same as that used 
by Noah, whose words are quoted in No. 6 (Gen. ix. 27.) Third, In style and 
expretsion it haa an extraordinary resemblance to Nos. 5 and 6, ana to no 
otoer. Compare the words printed in Italic. 



No. 11. Sugguted at having ban 
THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET ADAH. 
n^HBInalhcgwuntloDicfthabMTn ahall \» aSMt Voaan, hMMnAtaa 
X ud ot ths wUi irtMB tb« w«n tokn <nt of Man. Tb«i<H*ikdaMa 
■wM. iB Uw dar thit Jahmb M Im« htabtteudth mail ail *d 
MdTlka WTth and Uia hwnn. And «UaT«atohli«aa: aMi^vadt*«M 

•TCRplaatiXtfaafiddbalafaltwaitBUw SMh. *-"^t ' "^^^— 

«ia,aBd«n(TbMt>o< tbaMdbdmlt and Mnrlt% aal law >i i I illwit ■** 
nnr: farlAhnaliQolliadDot oannd llii miimiI ■» !■■■ wMll *m mi Iwi 
BtanlBswr&*Mi£[iDdtlHn«Hii<it atthaBdirid* JAw^trtlwTliifc 
aoMMttn thamimd. BUtbnwat AaA ha aJd —to Si wc^m. Ti^ fc* 



MNtdUtbabnalli A MMOfthanrin: a«t«(tta*«rriliftti 
, laUrburainL AaA Icaa rtkfe Eh tta MUit <f Ite pi<« 

eihwvah Sod plantM a wta aaitwiid "lilhilfcnH Tt^^lTTJMtiifll.wltT- 

Bda;u3tlwnli*patth«BiaiiirlinB ahail i* MA K. kal j* dtai Urifei 

h* had ronsad. And oat K tha (lomd iiiiiiiil iiH uliifti ii !■ n. Ti *il ■ 

nada Jfkonh 6od to Raw antr In* aonlrdla: IWOoddothkBovaatlaki 

that taiiliawittoUiailiG^aiidrMahr dunMttlMni^tbia nmr naAalti 

food ; tfia In* of Ufa abo In tba mUrt oT opnad, aBd_n dIaU b* m (oL tawkt 

th* Bidu, awl tha tna of hnowMca dt MOdaBdarlC A>d iriwa A* ««•■■ ^ 

■MdudailL Asd a ilnr want oat ol ftatthalwawaaioadtorlBa^ a«ia*» 

Kdaatowatattaanrdan: awl tram thwea »aa iIhmbI to fta <t«^ aod a >aa la >i 

ltwMI>aitad,aBd^^«iBalBlafaschtada. dnbad to naka oaa wfaMba Mak rt fti 

ThaDamaalthaaiatunnai that tall fr^ Ibaraat ari dU oat, ant m« *t 

which ecmrawath thtTrtwla land al Hart- aiitotavh^aad«tlhh«;aD«l«dUaifc 

lah-wfaara thnlanOdi And tbafoldof And tha ajaa of Ikoa bott ««» «MaL 

that land la iDodithKatabdaUnm and tb* and tlisf kutw thu tlioj' w«a aakaj : isJ 

onrirtoa*. And th* aamaot thg aaaoad [hor »wed B; leHaa toMhtr. asd mtit 

Atm la fflhon : tha aama fa It that ooo^ IbemmlTea ipniiii. And the ' - ■ -* - 

paMatbthawhola land at Xthlo^ And - ' ^ 

ihanaaa at tba third ilmr li HUdakal: 
ihrnthti 



d JabonhQol com- tbmi? kai hs hIiI. I heud t 

DUUided tha man, ujliic, Of ani7 tn* of tbc gurdgn. and I waa ifnld, tx 

tha garden UunnDajBattraalraat: Bnt of oAked; uid 1 lild ntyve" a< 

tbatntof tfaaknowMcaottoodandeTll. Who told tfaaa that than 

tbonihaltnotaatoflt: foTliithadij'that thanaaunafthatraa.wb< 

than eataat thanof thou ihalt lunlj dla. thea that thoa iboiildaat not aatf 

And Talutrah Qod uld. It li not (ood num uld. Tha wooaa whom thoa,„ 

■hat tha man ihonld ba aloD* ; 1 wUlmaka ba with ma, iha aaTa m* of thetaaLai 

him an help meet for Um. And out ot (he did eat. And JdiaVBh Qod aaU ante 

ground JaioT«h God formed ewix baait woman. What la thta that thon hMt do 

nf the field, and e*ei7 (owl ot the atri and And the womaanld, Tha i — " ~' 



nf the field, and vnrj fowl ot the atri and And the woman nld, Tha amant linaliiil 

hrouht thara unto Adam to aae whit ha ma, and I did aat. And juumk flil 

woold call them : and whalaoerer Adam aald anto Iha aaipant, Bcoaoaa than hMt 

oallad ararr UTlng enatura, that wai tha dona tUi, thon an eniaad abo** all (•ttli, 

name theraof. And Adam gara namea to and aboro araiT baaat ot tha Aald : «mb 

aUcatt)*, andtothelowlof thealr, and to thr ballTabaltUi(nigD,anddaat^aUU« 

anr7heaBtotthafield;batfDTAdamtbate o^ aU tha dan ot thjr Ufa : AndlwlDral 



And Jaborali Ood 

' " npon Adam, an — -^-- __ 

1* of hl> liba, and doaad np the Oeih 

iiuHad thereof 1 And the lib whiDh the . ^ ri —w — ~ -v 

JahOWh Qod had taken trooi man, made oaptlDn ; tn •ormw tboB (halt bring fgnh 



faU npon Adam, and he alepl: and h* brnlia thr haad, and thon ahjdt bnUaa Ui 
whiDh the gnatlr mnltlplr tbj aorrow aod Or csa- 



■d taken trooi man, made DaptlDn ; tn •ormw tboB (halt bring fgnh 

d bron^t her unto the ohildnn : and thr deaba dudl ba to tht 

— . n aald. Thla li now bone hniband, and he ihall rala orar tha*. ^ 

my boaea, and Heib of aj fleah : ihe nnlo Adam ha i^d, Baoana* Ihoa hMl 



SUPPOSED AyrZLUTT 
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hearkened unto the To&ee cf ilj vi^f. tzit J^aoTU. ^n/L rA^t '.'ju^ 'J '^..: «...« 

haat eaten of the tree, of v'licc I :-.'"-ifc'ittfci *^ ■ v^r : il^a: 

thee, saying, Thou ihalt =.-:ri «as :C-- r-rvvi .sjl: TtiiX'vu (^ wj^ .1^:.-.-j'. :..•. 

ia the ground for thy iak« . ii fc-.rr:-* !.:;»»= t-xi, :k ^r.-.ci** w -.^ ' u ■. #..'•< /^ 

thou eat of it all the "iajri -.< nj j^t i,:.i r^i »^: ^ •» -^ -• ,'-,• *. ":. . - 

Thorns also and thisilef liAi. ii ~:n:x f'.r--: ix^i uij* -.^^f u.« ' ::i* .-r?- ' .r.* «..'. 

to thee ; and thon iha£: «a: iz<» zaz: \t i:it «h- kZi'. :-'-r : r r- ^r " .«^:-f. • ■ • toit** ^^ 

field ; In the nreal of ;^7 ^Ke i^aj: -ju-.f, ^^'jL *^-' ~:^ '- ''•• • >* /;«• vr *' 

eat bread, till thou rerir=.T:i.v. i:«e fr-.'iJLi: i.^*-:. . ul :•-• f . i^: ■ ■.. w ^.^ 

foroutof it vast thoa laces : f'x ^iZiT.Ui.rL v-m '.A^tr: *}-. i^ '^.'*- :.<- .^ v 

art. and unto dust ihals tb'.- rv: V.T. i^. -.t^-.-v d. .^ •skr * v^ ,.<i. '.-. • •. .- 



,r 



I.U. 



.r. .-.J 



And Adam called iii wtft i z^xstf. £f «. 
because she was the xsi'^.^ris' .f i.L ^'^i^ :i:-i>t: r-*-; t«i.< 
Unto Adam alio a=.d v. m v^t i^i itsa .r u* 

That this ia a ZLOzfj^v/i. j t-jivir: v.-u, -ji ■.■•: 
indicates the time wi.«i. :* ■•■»-# wr-.Tv.-i. uii: .■> ;,»• .-:*..•.•. t.. ::i -■ 
was so wellqculin«^i V. vT-.^^ r: u .^.:.L^ *.:.: :■ .•- -»-4i r .»,r v. ; / .!*• x^y/^r 
this must hare be*n il« : i^t. 



..>? t. . 



r*. f ... 



'.. >*• 



:* . ^ .' • . . 



THE BO«jK oj rif/- >r .>;: /.V :>,v;^ 

And Adam Ictv E»% in ▼"-* v^'. •:.'. :«u> '.:-*; - t- -■-..•.- 
oonoeiTed, asd bart '.ki:. tiZ«-i h^i .' l.***. .k- ■* »t;i/v««.i "■ ' 

gotten a »'^^*^ free Jciisri^ -t.'iit -r-»' '■- •■#-y'«- '• <■. 

again bare his br:cl*r A>bl *_ii • -*•: i -su-.. > — *• -■*-'. ■ ■•■ 

was a keeper <:<f iiiM- . i*!.-: -i^ik:! ▼■m l -■.--- .' ^iz^'.'^i.i -' • ■ ■"'' • 
of thegrocryi «. - # <' ' 

And in pr^xcM -/ "i^iA r. ul-.tj* ■.-. 'jwy - :.' -»- »• .-■.*,.•,,/■ 

that Cain br<::^i: •/ vj,* f.— .i.- ■.«• -T.r r- . ■-' Z^iAr^-t^v. • ' • ■ -....*» /• 

an offering z:.v. JchiOrax -4-^'- ■ '^ -^ •■ *»-■ ' '•'-• - -^ ' ■ • 

also bronih: '.-5 ii*t tzr-^-j^ ■•' : . t-^.r r--. 
and of the !a: u>»r^-.^ a.ij: JtiuvTu, :.«* «•-.' . 
respect unto A^fcl a^l v. :-u jf -r.iw 
unto Gain asi v.- iii '.iftr.:^ :«^ ;«r .. 
respect. Aad 'Jazr vt^ ■«*!-' t-x.. ^■. 
his oounieLJk£.M ftll ii.-: ^uvTi^ ^.. . ,«. u X-: 
unto Cain. "Wiy kr. Vj'.'I w-r-. i.-.* » ■ ,, . 
is thj- oo-az.vtukz.ot !Lj«-. .'.' .l . '. .• 
well, shil: ii#-.'i ri-r. > vr:^-.-^.' ». .• .' 
thou doett Ti'ji »-tJ r_i i^«r-.i b ■.••-•■ 
And unto *Jj«r» tlh. -ji l^ vw.*- «.::'. '.-^ • '. >■ 
shalt nJt '.Ttr i_ r. 

And Caii z^kLi-^i wy.i. k >■ : r •.:.-■• 
and it eaoit *. : yuan wuk', '.if; *<■■■ 
field, tha: Can vjst •.; wr«..:.' ' *• ■ t.-* 

brother, sii Lt-^ :_'- •. :■' »tx^trvt.L «■ '. . . '" ■ / 

iaid utM C*ii "K^iit-^ .1 -> : ..- -. ..',,./■. 

And he ssj'i I kz*'-* :■ >' ■■ ■ • --■ • - -' ■» ' * ■* ' 

ther'i k««;«; ' Aii :a *i.i-. * :.u ..--■ . • .■...•/.. « / ■ ' 

done? li«4 t-.i-v^ -y •.■ ; ■.•- ■...•■• ..^y ■•••. -. ..-. z 

cxleth :ii.v. =»*••■■:: -.ti*: r-- •■ • •■■■.■■•■ / 

art thon '."ZTter- '.' .'S. *. '.- -r*.':: r . .■ .^i. • .• ,..,«.,■. , / 

a»eD4?i ht; ::j-. '. '.' '.■ 'r'-- ■• ■ ■ .. ■..•:' » —• >■ ■*. •• ■ ."*' / 

OOd f."--^ V ,^ -U'.' ^ :--:.■ .'. ■ • -. ...../ ■■..... .. .' ..■ 

the gro'zzil. i". i:.^ :■ •■ :.•:.>■■' ''" .■■■•■'■ - ' • '■■' * - •■ ■ ••■ -/ • 

Tartlrj^i'i L14..: '.Ij -. 'm • .' ■ ■•• - ■'' > '• ..• . . ._..■..■ J 

Caiij sa;;^ -ziv. ;ti.:Tfci. .»'. / .-,...■ 

is greater iij.i .' ■;*.■ 'j-s*-' •*..<■.■■.• ,•-■... 

hast 4r:T*^i n^t '■'.* • "i*-." *■ •"- ' -• "■•- ■• •' . ■ . ... * 

hid : aii^ J b'-u- 'Jt «. ':it'-. »^ •'•''- ^ * 



.. t. .: /. .. 

.• •■ ^ ..4. .k . . 

.. ' f . 



/. .,. 



« 




The monognphio ohumotar of tUi pntioa b Hot M atidait 
If Seth WU& prophet, Uii* ia the only book wUdi oodld b* •! 
The title, uidprot»b]7tlMMmiDMWMiMiil,anMnatiBS. Tl 
the probable author. 



No. IV. A Fragmmi tf 
THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 

{PrmntA by &» ApoiUt Jwk) 



No. T. Suggttbd at hamatg him 
THE FIRST BOOK OP THE PKOPHBT NOAH. 

And ill the din of "■'•■'•'—■ w»eit ^ 

himdrfld oltifl^vulDTqTwi: eiiiT hj iTfal 
' 'utd Ured u bnadnd rixtr m4 
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No. VI. Suggested as having been 
THE SECOND BOOK OF THE PROPHET NOAH. 



THESE are the generations of Noah: 
Noah was a just man and perfect in 
his generations, and Noah wwked with 
God. And Noah begat three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. 

The earth also was oorrapt before God, 
and the earth was filled with violence. 
And Ood looked upon the earth, and, be- 
hold, it was corrupt ; for aU flesh had cor- 
rupted his way upon the earth. 

[And Ood saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually.] 

And God said unto Noah, The end of all 
flesh is come before me ; for the earth is 
filled with violence through them; and, 
behold, I will destroy them with the earth. 
Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms 
Shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch 
It within and without with pitch. And 
this is the fashion which thou shalt make 
it of : The length of the ark shall be three 
hundred cubits, and the breadth of it fifty 
cubits, and the height of it thirty cubits. 
A window shalt thou make to the ark, and 
in a cubit shalt thou finish it above ; and 
the door of the ark shalt thou set in the 
side thereof : with lower, second, and third 
stories shalt thou make it. And, behold, 
I. even I, do bring a flood of waters upon 
tne earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein is 
the breath of life, from under neaven ; and 
every thing that is in the earth shall die. 
But with thee wiU I establish my covenant ; 
and thou shalt come into the ark, thou, and 
thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons' wives 
with thee. And of every living thing of all 
flesh, two of every sort shalt thou bring 
into the ark, to keep them alive with thee ; 
they shall be male and female. Of fowls 
afUr their kind, and of cattle after their 
kind, of every creeping thing of the earth 
ajitr hvt kind, two of every sort shall come 
unto thee, to keep them alive. And take 
thou onto thee of all food that is eaten, and 
thou shalt gather it to thee ; and it shall be 
for food for thee, and for them. 

Thus did Noah : according to all that 
God commanded him, so did he. 



There went in two and two unto Noah 
into the ark, the male and the female, as 
God had commanded Noah. 

And it came to pass after seven days, 
that the waters of the flood were upon the 
earUL 

In the six hundredth year of Noah's 
life, in the second month, the seventeenth 
day of the month, the same day were all 
tiie fountains of the great deep broken up, 
aad the windowi of neaven were opened. 



And the rain was upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights. In the selfsame day 
entered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, ana 
Japheth, Uie sons of Noah, and Noah's 
wife, and the three wives of his sons with 
them, into the ark ; They, and every beast 
after hia kind, and all the cattle after their 
Hnd, and every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth after his kind, and every 
fowl after his kind, every bird of every 
sort. And they went in unto Noah into 
the ark, two and two of all flesh, wherein 
is the breath of life. And they that went 
in, went in male and female of all flesh, as 
Ood had commanded him : and Jehovah 
shut him in. 

And the flood was forty days upon the 
earth ; and the waters increased, and bare 
up the ark, and it was lift up above the 
earth. And the waters prevailed, and were 
increased greatly upon the earth ; and the 
ark went upon the face of the waters. 
And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon 
the earth : and idl the high hills, that were 
under the whole heaven, were covered. 
Fifteen cubits upward did the waters pre- 
vail ; and the mountains were covered. 
And aU flesh died that moved upon Uie 
earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of 
beast, and of every creeping thing thctt 
creepeth upon the earUt, and every man : 
All in whose nostrils was the breath of life, 
of all that was in the dry land, died. And 
every living substance was destroyed which 
was upon the face of the ground, both 
man, and cattle, and the creeping things, 
and the fowl of the heaven ; and thev were 
destroyed from the earth : and Noah only 
remained alive, and they tliat were with 
him in the ark. And the waters prevailed 
upon the earth an hundred and fifty days. 

And Ood remembered Noah, and every 
living thing, and all the cattle that was 
with him in the ark: and Ood made a 
wind to pass over the earth, and the waters 
asswaged ; The fountains also of the deep 
and the windows of heaven were stoppe<^ 
and the rain from heaven was restrained : 
And the waters returned from off the earth 
continually : and after the end of the hun- 
dred and fifty days the waters were abated. 
And the ark resteth in the seventh month, 
on the seventeenth day of the month, 
upon the mountains of Ararat. And the 
waters decreased continually until the 
tenth month : in the tenth month, on the 
first day of the month, were the tops of the 
mountains seen. 

And it came to pass at the end of forty 
days, that Noah opened the window of the 
ark which he had made : And he sent forth 
a raven, which went forth Wjn^fro, until 




»i-nt forth the »iovt' out of thf ark ; Ami \ 

tho dovo oaiiie in lit him in thv eveninw' . a 

anil. 1«>. in h<.-r nii>utli wax an olive leaf o 

plurkt off : s*> NiVih knew that the water* a 
were alwtetl from ofT the earth. And he 

8t«je<l yet other »even <lays ; and sent forth cc 

the dove ; which retumeti not again unto 70 

him anr more. to 

And it came to put in the 8ix hnndxvdth ho 

•nd first year, in the flnt month, the first of 

cUj of the month, the waters were dried up An 

frrnn off the earth : and Noah remored the cloi 

eoverinf of the ark. and looked, and, be- seei 

hold, the face of the froaad was dry. And in my 

the second month, on the seven Mid tw«n- yon 

ttethdsjof the month, was the earth dried, and 

And God spake nnto Noah, sayinf , Uo flooc 

forth of the ark, thou, and thy wife, and shall 

thy sons, and thy sons' wires with thee, it, tl 

Brinf forth with thee every liTinf thing cotcx 

that Is with thee, of all flesh, both o/fM. creati 

and of cattle, and qf frtry creejring thing And ( 

that erteptik upom tkt earth: that they of th4 

may breed ab«indantly in the earth, and be betwoi 

/mi(A('. nnd multiply upon the earth. And earth. 
Noah went forth, and his sons, and hiii And 

wife, and his sons* wires with him : Everr of tlu 

beast, every creeping thing, and every /ovl, Japhe 

mnd vhatioerer creepeth upon the earth. These 

t^fUr their kinda^ went forth out of the ark. Uiem 1 

And God blessed Noah and his sons. And 

and satd nnto them. Be firuit/ul^ and mul- and hi 

tiplw, and rtpleniah the mrth. And the of the 

tmr of yoa and the dread of yon shall be nncon 

upon every beast of the earth, and upon father 

•rery fowl of the air, upon all that moveth father, 

upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of And i 

the sea: into yonr hand are they delirered. and la 

Svery moving thing that liveth shall be went 1 

meat for yoa : even as the green herb have of the 

I given you all things. But flesh with the w— ^ 
life thereof, which is th* >-<- * 
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APPENDIX (B.) 

THE FIRST POUR DAYS OP CREATION. 

In searching out theearly history of our Torld,a«.reTejded by 
Scripture and science combined, our subject bnuches out in two 
vi^ty different directions, the astronomical, nnd the anthropolo 
•riciil. In studying aatronomy, our text-book may be said to be, 
" Nature, with annotatioos from Scripture ; " in studying anthro- 
pology, our text-book is " Scripture, with annotations from 
iiatuiv." Although the subject be single, therefore, the branches 
nrc Ro ditlcrent, that it haa been deemed desirable to make a aepa- 
mtion, inid so remove the astronomical, which ia least important, 
to the Appendix. At the same time, it will be observed that 
lioth subjects are viewed from the same stand-point, and that in 
both, regard is paid to the supremacy of law. In the Anthbo- 
i>OLOGiCAL department it bus been shown that what might be 
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DARKNESS ON THE FACE OF THE DEEP. 

The most important astronomic discovery of the present cen- 
tury is the Fuel of the Sun. Others may be more brilliant, and 
some of them much more astonishing ; but none of them throws 
such a flood of light upon the natural history of the heavens as 
this. Of all the mysteries of astronomy, the Sun was at once 
the most prominent and the most perplexing. The moon and 
the stars might be beautiful objects of contemplation, and might 
be greatly admired; but the sun was a potential agency of light 
and heat, far beyond anything which was known to exist else- 
where, and altogether mysterious and incomprehensible. From 
every square yard of its surface there comes forth a heat equal 
to that of a blast furnace consuming a ton of coals every ten 
minutes, and this tremendous expenditure of force is not a 
merely temporary incident, but has been going on not only for 
hundreds, but for thousands, if not for millions of years. The 
philosophers were puzzled, because they could not conceive how 
it was possible that it should be a case of simple combustion ; 
for even though the whole body of the sun had been a store- 
house of fuel, it must have burned itself out long ago, and 
choked itself up with the ashes. The intensity of the light also 
was a difficulty which electricity alone seemed capable of solving; 
and, therefore, it was supposed that the sun must be a great 
electric lamp hung up in the heavens; although, whence the 
electricity came they could not even conjecture. Now that the 
mystery has been solved, we are as much astonished at its sim- 
plicity as at its grandeur. It has been discovered that the sun 
could no more supply us with light and heat without a constant 
supply of fuel, than a lamp could bum without oil, or a fire 
without wood or coals. But, instead of the supply being within, 
it has been found to lie on the outside, while the products of 
combustion are swallowed up in its capacious interior as they 
are generated. 

No doubt it requires an enormous quantity of fuel to keep up 
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siK'li A ^gantic furnace, but this also has been diBOOvflred,or 
r:illiiT ri'i'i'iijinsoJ, in an immense reservoir of meteoric matter 
wh'uli is ivvolving round the ann, and extending outwatds to a 
jtri'Ht ilistuno'. its outskirts rwicliing even towurds our own orbit 
It ifl tliis iv.st'rroir whicli supplies the meteoric stones wUdi 
occasioiiiilly full, (the stones sometimes weighing several tons;) 
;knd it is this same reservoir tliat is seen in tropical climatM 
ut^or siiust't aud before sunrise, as a conical glow called t^e 
Zoiii:u-iil liyht, rising over the position of the sun. 

It has been calculated that a fall of about sixty feet deep ot 
uieteorio fiti'l annually is required to produce the actual amount 
of liyht and heat generated in the sun; and, of courae, thia 
luuHt luld to its diiimetcr, about a hundred and twenty feet 
evi'iy yeiir. Now, although this increase is a trifle compared 
with the sun's diameter, yet, as its age is counts not by yean 
but bv millenniums, it follows, that it ia constantly growing in 
Hize, and that its growth has been going on ever since it was 
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and other matter, scattered far apart throughout the region 
now occupied by the solar system. 

But this is not all : as there was once a time when the sun 
had not begun to grow, so there will arrive a time when, the 
meteoric fuel being exhausted, the growth will be complete, 
and the flame extinguished. It will then cool down into a dark 
and solid ball, presenting all the appearance of a planet instead 
of that of a sun. 

Such, indeed, has been the history of our own earth, which 
bears indubitable evidence of having been once a miniature sun. 
The materials of which our earth is composed are exactly the 
same as the meteoric matter which we find falling from the 
heavens, and it has now been established, almost to demonstra- 
tion, that the interior of the earth has been, and still is, a mass 
of molten lava, which, were it stripped of the thin crust which 
now covers it, would glow with a brilliancy so intense that the 
eye could not look upon it. In the geological strata of which 
the outer crust of our earth is composed, we read a history of 
millions of years after our world had begun to cool : we have 
now to add to these, millions of previous years, when that 
molten mass was still growing up into a world in the form of a 
little sun. 

And now that we have got the key to the meclianism, or 
rather the natural history of the heavens, we find ourselves in- 
troduced into a new kingdom of nature, the members of which, 
like those of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, have each a 
birth, and a growth, with a decay and death, accordant with tlie 
type of the families to which they respectively belong. We now 
look up into the starry heavens, and see there the great first 
fJEunily of God ; and whereas they formerly appeared to us as if 
they had come directly from the hands of the Creator, and as if 
they would continue to shine in the firmament for ever, we now 
discover that, like ourselves, they have a natural history of their 
own, and that the members of that giant race are all of different 
ages, having been kindled at widely different times, have arrived 
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at different stages of maturity^ and, when they have fblfiUed tliar 
course, will decay and die, leaving their remains floating as dni 
worlds in the wide waste of heaven. 

On entering a forest we see the trees on every side inall their 
various stages of growth, from the little seedling that has jut 
raised its head above the ground, to the majestic oak that hu 
braved a hundred winters, or even the lifeless trunk, and mould 
of rotten leaves^ that lie upon the ground. We know that tliej 
were not created so : and although we cannot wait to watch tlie 
completion of the course of any individual, we can read its 
history, both past and future, by studying its various companioDB 
which we see around it, without needing to witness the aotoal 
change. So may we study in the heavens the various stages of 
star-life by observing, in the different members of its grand 
community, the birth, the growth, and the death of stars. In 
the sun we behold a specimen of their infancy and growth ; in 
Jupiter and Saturn their youth, in the earth their full maturity, 
and in the Moon their inevitable decay and death. Analogy 
would even carry us further, because the Sun is but an infant 
world in the process of formation, but as it belongs to a long- 
lived species, it is older even in its infancy than the decrepid 
moon ; while in the shooting star we find an analogue of the in- 
fusory animals and cell-plants of the vegetable kingdom, for in 
a few seconds we behold its sudden ignition and extinction, a 
stellar monad, composed of the same materials, kindled by tlie 
same means, moving according to the same laws, and submitting 
to the same inexorable destiny that awaits them alL " Yea all 
of them shall wax old like a garment, and as a vesture . . . they 
shall be changed." 

But besides this meteoric matter of which the sun and stars 
are composed, we must next dii'ect our attention to another sub- 
stance, of a totally different character, which we find existing in 
great abundance in our system, viz., oxygen gaa By means of 
spectrum analysis it has been found that all the heavenly bodies 
are composed of almost the same elementary substances. In one 
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respect, however, the materials of our planet differ very much 
firom the meteoric matter of which it was originallj formed. 
The substances found on our earth are almost entirely saturated 
with oxygen, whereas the same substances floating in the sky are 
not so ; that is to say, the meteorites, generally speaking, before 
they fall, are combustible, whereas the same substances found 
on earth, generally speaking, are not combustible, having been 
already burned. Nearly one-half of our world is composed of 
oxygen gas imited to meteoric substances; and the question 
arises, Where did the oxygen come fix)m1 Oxygen, in its 
gaseous form, occupies a large space, whereas, when it is united 
with combustible substances, and condensed into a solid form, 
it occupies little room ; so that the oxygen which is locked up 
in our planet, if it were set free, would expand into a gigantic 
sphere, whose diameter would extend beyond the orbit of 
Neptune. 

It has long been known that there exists throughout space a 
thin elastic atmosphere called ether, by means of which the 
vibrations of light pass from one part of the heavens to another. 
No conjecture has yet been formed by scientific men regarding 
its chemical qualities. It may, or it may not, be identical with 
our own atmosphere. If it be not identical with our atmosphere, 
the mystery of the oxygen of our planet must continue to be a 
mystery still ; but if, on the other hand, it be identical with our 
atmosphere, then the mystery of our planet is solved along witli 
other mysteries of the same kind. 

We should have discovered the probable identity of our 
atmosphere with the ether of the universe, had it not been for 
the misinterpreted testimony of the moon. If we had known 
that the celestial bodies possess the power of attracting the 
ether towards them, many enigmas would have been solved, and 
a basis constructed upon which an entirely new series of 
investigations would have preceeded ; but the testimony of the 
moon seemed to give an instant and peremptory denial to such 
an assumption, because, if the ether of the solar system had been 
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of the nature of our atmosphere, it would have been attracted 
by gravitation to the moon's surface, and would have formed an 
envelope similar to that which surrounds the earth. But as no 
such atmosphere exists around the moon, it has been too hastify 
concluded that the ether of the solar system differs in ito natora 
from our atmosphere, and that those planets which have atmo- 
spheres have received them by special creationy and not Ij 
attracting them from the surrounding ether. 

But this supposed absence of an atmosphere from the moon is 
a fallacy which will be explained in a succeeding cfai^iter. We 
need not enter upon the subject now : all that is neoeBsaxy at 
present is to set aside, in the meantime, the testimony of the 
moon, and to examine whether we have not reason to beliervQ^ 
upon other grounds, that the solar system has an atmosphere^ 
and that all the planets attract towards themselves envelopei | 
composed of that atmosphere proportioned to their mass. 

In the first placey if there be no atmosphere in the Solir 
System, we know of no property possessed by our own atmo- 
sphere which would prevent it from vanishing into space by iti 
own elasticity. In the second pUtce^ the materials of our eartii 
show that the meteoric matter which has gone to form our 
planet has all been oxidised. It has already been explained 
that the difference between the meteoric substances which fall 
from the heavens, and those which form the materials of our 
planet, is, that the latter are oxidised, while the former are not 
Supposing, then, that the caHh's substance was formed by an 
accumulation of these meteorites, there is bound up with them 
an amount of pure oxygen, the presence of which has to be 
accounted for, and, unless it has been supplied by miracle, it 
must have been got from the surrounding ether as it was 
consumed. 

There are other proofs of the pi*esence of oxygen in the ether, 
which will be noticed when we come to examine the constitu- 
tion of the sun ; but we have shown sufficient reason at present 
to conclude that^ when Grod at first called into being tiie ma- 
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terials of the universe, these consisted not only of the meteoric 
materials of which we have spoken, but also of a thin ether, 
whatever might be its character, in which they floated through- 
out space. These two in conjunction contained the germs of the 
future creation. 

Our minds are thus directed backwards to the time when these 
stars had not yet been kindled : when the meteorites scattered 
throughout the universe had not yet begun to gravitate towards 
each other, and when the atmosphere in which they were to 
bum had not yet been robbed of even an atom of its oxygen. 
At that time the materials of which the earth is now composed 
lay scattered far and wide over an immense region of the 
heavens, and the enormous amount of oxygen required to trans- 
form these metallic and metalloidal substances into earth and 
water, must have occupied a space immensely greater than that 
occupied by the entire solar system. The earth at that time, 
therefore, was without form and void, and there was then no 
firmament dividing between the materials of which the earth 
was to be created and those from which were to be formed the 
other heavenly bodies which are above the firmament. The 
great clock of the universe had come from the hands of its 
Maker wound up in silence and in darkness, and only awaited 
the command of Deity to commence its movements. 

Those who are accustomed to regard gravitation and chemical 
affinity as essential properties of matter, will find some diffi- 
cidty in accounting for all the phenomena connected with them 
upon such a hypothesis. They ought to bear in mind that 
gravitation invests every particle of matter with a consciousness 
of^ and a sympathy with, every other particle in the universe. 
Chemical affinity, in like manner, invests every particle of 
matter with likings and dislikings to every other. Whence 
this omniscience and infinite propriety of conduct 1 Is it essen- 
tial to, and inherent in matter 1 If we say that it is so, we merely 
attribute to it qualities which belong to Deity, without supply- 
ing any explanation of the hct. Is it not more reasonable and 
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quite as oonaistent with all that philoflcqphy teaches ns to sayyin 
the language of Scriptuie, that '< the Spirit of God brooded cmt 
the &oe of the deep." Haying fizst formed, as it wen^ ike 
lifeless materials of the universey He l»eathed upon its tuuTend 
presenoOy and immediately it became a living thing, 

This second creation of immaterial force in ooirelation to its 
subject-matter meets us at every stage and torn. The buman 
spirit, animating the human body, is merely the cnlminatiDg 
point of a duality, which, running down through animal and 
vegetable organism, finds its base in the body and spzift of 
inoiganic life. It was not enough, therefore, that the Logos 
should provide the matter and create the idea of apace; the 
Fneuma also must provide the force and create the idea of time. 

THE CREATION OF LIGHT ACCORDING TO LAW. 

It has long been supposed that the work of the first day of 
creation was the miraculous production of the substance of ligH 
which was afterwards concentrated and lodged in the sun and 
in the stars. This is an idea which is not only inconsistent with 
the discoveries of science, but is altogether unnecessary to the 
interpretation of the text There is no such thing &s the sub- 
stance of light, because light is only one form out of many in 
which kinetic force is developed, and, therefore, the creation of 
light as a substance would mean the creation of heat, sound, 
electricity, magnetism, and all those other forms which force is 
capable of assuming. 

We have already endeavoured to trace backwards the pro- 
cesses which we find now going on in the universe around us, 
and if we are right, supposing that presently existing substances 
are the results of processes such as those which we have indi- 
cated, we have no choice but to believe that there was a time when 
these processes had not yet commenced, when the stars which 
are at present burning had not yet been kindled, and when the 
fuel which has been used up was still in the same state as that 
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which is still unspent. The inference n so pUun and inerttAble, 
that it ceases to be a Mpeeabntioti or a theory, that, at the begin- 
ning, there were no sons, no stars, no worids, as jet formed, hot 
only the meteoric sabtitances of which they were to be made, 
together with the ether or atmoephere in which these snbetaneea 
floated. We arrire at this result with the name certainty with 
which we know the original state of a mining district in which w«r 
see coal pits and steam-enginefl, with little hillii of black <kbriii 
gathered roond them. These may have taken years or centariea 
to attain their present state ; bat we know and in^l assured that 
originally the pits and moands were n#;t there, AZifi that t\^ 
minerals that ha^e been carted away, or that are lying in useless 
heaps^ were once r ep o s in g in their natire strata Fa1/> w the gronn/l, 
undisturbed by human hands. We can in imaginatiz/a ereti 
picture to ourselves the green fields aivi xm/yxh fiaxtrires that 
once were there^ and, if at the «km^ tin:ie. we end^aroorvl to 
describe the beginning of the change, wh^m the yir^au «od was 
cat to sink the first shaft, aivi the liuJe heakp </ earth marked 
the place of the first Tenture, iw> ^e^e er^jld tay that it was a 
presumptiioas or a €ukdfnl th^jnr. 

In like manner, wfa«& we karrer in x\^ l^avefcs, the znd oal 
growth of stan^ and oi'/WTTe the rkw oaateruU </ whleh they 
are composed, we do va trjkte a u^^jry, i>ut a UfX, irben we 
affirm, that there was ob»; a tuue wi^r& there were no i^ins ajwl 
no stars;, bat only the BUkVtiak </ wLidlk the«e were to be 
composed, scattered ^n-er \t^ U^ojuiJeas fields ^A ^^a^, and at 
immense distaixea fir«x& o&e MtjfAh^. 

It is true that, at that tcote. tL^re wm £iO created ere either 
dL man or angel v> wruuMft tJLe <.iia£t;?w vhidii then (^e^ui to 
take pbee^aui jet, l'/>>kbg Wi: vith b/AhingV/grude us exoef4 
the laws of nat<ve whi^ we Me; <;]^TatAng arr>ujQd uib. we can 
determine with tlie greto>9i» otfrcaiJbX j what thtote dban^fies must 
hare been. grarxuktdMt axd dUniuckJ aiEjiitj beiiig tJbe grawl 
moring powers <)f eres.w>CL atkd tiie reij saoie then that they are 
now. We kxKVw, tinire^/re, bvw these f*(;wer6 wo>ald act, and 
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we know also that the -very first effect which would be ptodneed 
would be oombnstion and the creation of li^tb 

Phosphorus and iron are both of them meteoric and aimpk 
sabstances, and both are alike in this, that they are combustible 
— that is to say, they both unite with ox jgen, and give off 
heat during their combustion. 

But phosphorus and iron differ very widely firom one another 
in regard to the heat which is necessary for their combustion. 
Phosphorus will take fire when it is simply warmed, whereas 
iron requires a heat of great intensity^ before it bursts iato a 
flame. Now, these two substances are representative of two 
great classes of meteoric fuel which require our attentive con- 
sideration, because they are widely different fix>m one another. 
The phosphorus represents the shooting stars, the iron repre- 
sents the meteoric stones. The phosphorus class is still com- 
parativcly abundant in the orbit in which the earth revolves ; 
the meteoric stones are fortunately rare, and appear not to ex- 
tend beyond our own orbit. The phosphorus class of meteorites, 
on the contrary, seems to extend beyond even the orbit of Kep- 
tune, and ilows in streams, whose orbit, like those of the comets, 
are very eccentric, and have every variety of inclination. These 
showers are so combustible, that they take fire immediately 
on coming into contact with our atmosphere ; but they never 
reach the earth in a state in which we can examine them, harifig 
been dissipated in the atmosphere as they felL 

But this is not the class of substances which form the chief 
fuel of the sun, or which was principally used in the formation 
of our own world ; it is the other class — the metallic class, or 
quad metallic, which forms the great mass of our planet's sub- 
stance, and which constitutes the great reservoir from which the 
sun is supplied. This class, which we generally speak of under 
the name of " meteoric stones," has been almost entirely cleared 
away from our orbit, and it is well that it is so ; because if they 
were of as frequent occurrence as the other, neither life nor 
property would be safe from their destructive power. They do, 
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however, hJl occasionally; and although they are so hot when 
they faM, that they would bum the hands of any one attempting 
to lift them, they arriye at our earth very little, if at all changed, 
from the state in which they have been for millions of ages 
floating in free space. But these same meteoric stones, if, in- 
stead of falling to the earth, they fell into the sun, would be first 
melted, and then boiled into metallic gas, in consequence of the 
intense heat which prevails at the sun's surface. 

Let us examine then how, under the laws of gravitation and 
chemical affinity, these meteoric substances would act when 
spread out at immense distances from one another over the un- 
measured fields of space in the darkness of primeval night. 

The wide separation of these substances from one another, and, 
as we may suppose, their general but iri*cgular distribution 
throughout the universe, would prevent any decided gravitation 
in any one direction ; but unless their positions and maguitudcH 
were so adjusted as to secure a perfect equilibrium (which is 
impossible), the moment that they were invested with the attri- 
bute of gravitation, their positions would begin to cluuige, how- 
ever slow their movement might be. It is j)OSHible that a 
thousand years would elapse before the nearest of these masHOH 
came together, and perhaps another thousand years before they 
gathered into heaps, but not the less certainly would l)oth of 
these changes take place ; and as, by every kuccchsivo cliange, 
the equilibrium would become the less jwrfect, the power of 
gravitation would be the more effective in gathering little worlds 
of meteoric fuel together, and in attracting the surrounding 
meteorites towards them. 

But besides the gradual increase of these little worlds of 
accumulated meteorites, there would at the same time be a 
corresponding increase of the density of the ether or atmosphere 
around them, which would also gravitate towards the increasing 
mass. Its density, of course, could not be great, but still it 
would be sufficient to offer some slight resistance to the meteo- 
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rites as they fell, and to sappl j the oz jgen for their combiutkm 
when the fall was saffident to warm them. 

All this would be merely a questioiL of time. It mig^ bo 
that aocomulations the size of Mont Bknc wonld, or would nt^ 
be sufficiently large to attract an atmosphere fit to Goxunmie 
phosphorus or potassium. But whatever might be the siae and 
amount required, that amount would sooner or later aocnmn- 
late, and then a conflagration would take place, and them for the 
first time there would be light. A. mass of phosphorus or potas- 
sium drawn towards one of these accumulated gatherings would 
sweep in through the thin atmosphere around it, and, strikmg 
it^ would take fire, and, by its combustion, ignite also other simi- 
lar combustibles that had previously fallen. Then, for the first 
time there would be a grand illumination, because, although ths 
heat would not be sufficient to bum the meteoric iron and other 
more refractory substances, the whole of the more oombustiUe 
materials would certainly take fire, and be consumed before the 
conflagration became extinct. 

Those who observed the meteoric shower of 1867, must have 
remarked the great height at which some of the meteors 
appeared. The atmosphere has been generally supposed to 
extend only about eighty miles upwards, and at that height it 
is so exceedingly rare as to give no visible evidence of its pre- 
sence, but some of these meteors took fire at nearly double that 
height, proving not only how very combustible this class of 
meteoric substances is, but also how very little density of atmo- 
sphere is necessary for their combustion. If these phosphoric 
meteorites took fire at that great height, and in that extremely 
rare atmosphere, and if meteoric stones are not even melted bj 
their fall through the whole extent of our atmosphere, nor even 
by their percussion when they reach the ground, we have a very 
remarkable illustration of the great difierence between the two 
classes of meteoric substances, and the two kinds of illuminatioii 
to which they respectively give rise. 

It must be observed, however, that these conflagrations, being 
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the result of combustion only, and being incapable of utilising the 
meteoric stones, would not be capable of maintaining a constant 
and permanent star, until they had acquired a magnitude suffi- 
cient to dominate the surrounding meteoric matter, and impose 
upon it an orbital movement in furnishing a supply. Then, and 
then only, would there be a continuous stream of meteoric fuel ; 
and when the heat produced by the fall, as well as by the com- 
bustion, had attained a power sufficient to liquify and boil the 
metals, we shotdd then have the true astral economy in action, 
such as we see it in the sun and the stars. But although these 
preliminary conflagrations would not be permanent, they wotdd 
be numerous, and, above all, they would be early ; and when the 
first of them shed its light upon the darkness, which till that 
moment had never been broken, there would soon be others of the 
same kind, which would wake up the dawn of creation millions 
of years before there was a planet or a sun. 

In connection with these initiatory conflagrations, there could 
be no real commencement of orbital motion. There would be, 
no doubt, a rush from the surrounding ether to supply the 
place of the oxygen which was consumed ; but before a vortex 
could be established in any one direction, the conflagration would 
have ceased, and the atmospheric movement exhausted. No 
converging shower of solids, however great or however long 
continued, could ever generate a vortex, unless they actually 
touched and rolled upon one another; but as soon as a decided 
and permanent atmospheric movement towards a centre had set 
in, sooner or later it will take a spiral direction, and the vorti- 
cal movement would continually increase in power. So when a 
star has attained such a magnitude as to enable it to keep up a 
continual combustion, the rush of the surrounding oxygen to- 
wards the centre could not always continue to be in straight 
lines ; and as soon as the deflection had taken place in any one 
direction, the pressure from behind would increase it, and a vor- 
tex in that direction would be established. There can be no perma- 
nent combustion in the heavens without a vortex being formed in 
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the surrounding ether ; and althongli the meteoric m&tter aroand 
L'oulU not be subject to that law, and would at firot be attracted 
iukI iuuvu towards ibe attracUng bodj in straight lines, it would 
•TRkdually hn nwept in, and carried along, hy the atmoapheric cni^ 
runt reiiching the central luminary in spiral lines. It may b^ 
»nd it is most probable, that other causes operate to produce the 
revolution of the celestial bodies, as we observe them in the 
hcuveiis; but that tiiis cause also produces a mmilar effect, there 
can be no doubt — indeed, we might say, that nothing but a 
miniciu could prevent it 

It i» It remarkable and interesting fact, illustrative of the 
diffi-ix-ncc between the first and the following days of creation, 
that ill the distant nebuke, discovered by the telescope, we find 
both of these kinds of conflagration going on. In those whidt 
are called resolvable nebulte, the light of which ia identical witli 
tliut of thu sun and the stars, we have evidence of cfaromospherio 
cnvtlo[)t'S like tiat of the sun, possessing the power of modify- 
ight which paasea throm-h them, so aa to tiroduce the di 
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ciple can we account for its presence in those rose-coloured 
flames that are seen bursting out from the sun during a solar 
eclipse, which indicate its sudden transformation into the gaseous 
and combustible state. But whatever be the explanation of 
their presence in the irresolvable nebulae, the light which they 
throw out is that of gaseous combustion, and not of solar rays; 
in other words, it is the light of the first and not of the fourth 
day of creation* 

It is also a remarkable fact, in connection with these irresolr- 
able nebulce, that they ai*e subject to changes of the most remark- 
able kind, extending over regions, the gigantic dimensions of 
which are beyond all calculation. But this is exactly what wo 
should expect if they are of the nature which we have sup- 
posed. If they are merely temporary conflagrations of combus- 
tible materials collected, it may be, during hundreds of years, 
and if^ after they have burned themselves out, they leave the 
little asteroid cold, to collect another supply for another and 
future conflagration, nothing is more probable than that, when 
one of these collections has taken Are, it should hasten the igni- 
tion of some other in its neighbourhood, which was also ripe for 
ignition. The two would act upon a third, and the three upon ten, 
and the ten upon a hundred, till, sweeping along the heavens, it 
would kindle into a blaze, which would spread over millions of 
millions of miles in the dark profound, forming fantastic figures 
of illuminated patterns, to fade away in a few years into com- 
parative darkness, or to change its shape into other forms. 

not even suspected ; and Graham discovored that it exists in the 
heavens in a solid state, in combination with the meteoric metals. 
The presence of water in our own world, and the spectrum analysis of 
the red flames of the sun, show that hydrogen must exist in the heavens 
in considerable quantities in a solid state, for it could never have 
reached the earth or the sun as a gas. 



■■•.■..v. of li^t would necessiuilr be followed br tbe 
: : . : r.nuamrat, that is to sav, the gathering together 
v.< r- - nuisses into centres of condAgration would pn>- 
iir-..Tion of the muteriuls of one star from those of 
.ivi:-^ a firmametit between them, and dividing the 
■,. the water!. The creation rf light was the woil of 
'...y : the creation of the finnament waj the m-ork of 
1. It is evident, however, that although the collection 
!i\inc manes into centn-s was the commencement of 
' III of the finnamont, tliis second dar'^ work had speoal 
t>i iho completioa of the jilanetory liodies. and ot our 
IKii-ticular, bo that itn definition from all the stirround- 
:iiice of the universe would be aceompli^ed. Xot 
lilt in order to complete the work of the second ddv, 
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the atmoephere. iLer^ vjlxL ''j^ ij: viaBci txTnt. fr-.ni ▼Lii iL* 
waters beneaxh w»e *> ^ Ki:jirKi»fL -S&K-ai. Iz. r^a^rrr. ib* 
atmosphere does ijcc Kpin:;!*: -Shi wr:t*r.mi Thzcr:r f^.c i£it- 
earth ; on the crjcsurj. lOtfr kratcna xt^ivir ii szi'js ^.ivrziiizs 
in the atmos{4«cx*r z«»:k?i»: v, -IlA 'onrxlk fr:Hi»9^, <!> i^os iLa^ 
could be DO vas^s^ vlasirr^ -Y -Jlitr: r>.ii zr^yra "ui^t t-"2ii>^Cx^?% 
from which the wAitn b^ri^sl Ti**^ fir^iAsusn -w^re i*:^ be 
Beparated. Tidrd^ TLt £r":iir't^!Li iii re^rahtc-Vii l§ '-f-'^rz u 

the waters abore iLt ^-^-^--^^"^ v. Vt dSrvi': iz. kf^-i fn^i. tLe 
waters under tbe- rr-'Art^uL Ar_i F-j':7*X, As lirr 5:31 azjd 
moon are said 10 ber % a ^L*: rr^A.virr.':, icr: ccJt ii.V:Ti.T«aisc*n 
which woold b* €nz;si*f%firt wrii *ric-L kaii^th^t^'s is ?^'*i^ the 
creation of the fr^AjrtgL* Tri.s tlr: aejtiri^or: of tL^: nars one 
from another. Tber ZLdt^kfjr.t ii^zzkt fA -wiL'-::! 'JieT were formed 
was originallr uaid; Tided. 4:1 i -p?va.a o-n i»> a great distai^ce 
from the centre of ea*:-h ooL^iaj^nkt: vl. Viii on the ytotyiA dar. the 
definition of the esij*.h was cc-ii^Iet<e, ar.d the waters which 
were beneath the Cnoameiit w^rer then separated from all 
Bimilar waters abore. UjXfn the s<eeond dav oar earth became 
a defined world, separated fr«>:a all others br the firmament 
around, and coTered over with a shallow bat oniversal s^a. 

Let OS now torn to the teaching of modem science, and 
observe how this might be aocompliahed. The work of the first 
day was the creation of light bv the ignition of meteoric matter, 
long before any permanent star had been kindled capable of 
inflaming the meteoric metals. That could take place only when 
one of these centres had attained such a size and such a heat as 
would be sufficient to melt, and then to boil, the metals which 
were to become its fuel. When we come to speak of the sun, 
we shall find that it is not the combustion of the metals which 
fall into it, but the heat generated by their fall, that gives 
intensity to its rays ; and this source of power could only exist 
where the attraction was very great. The work of the second 
day, therefore, consisted in the formation of our own and 
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simikr worlds, by their beooming finit little sona, each with hi 
own store of fuel, and, when that fuel was exhausted, cooliDg 
down into planets.* 

It is interesting to contemplate the changes which are in- 
▼dved in this early history of our world ; and aa we now know 
not only the physical laws which produced them, but Uie 
materials upon which these laws operated, we have no difficulty 
in tracing their progress, aided by the illustrations which axe 
to be found in the heavens, of corresponding eras in the histoiy 
of other worlds. In the sun, we have an illustration of our 
world's history while it was growing up into its present magni- 
tude, and in the yariable stars, we have an illustration of that 
transition period, when, its fiiel beginning to fail, it was not able 
to maintain an equal and continuous flame. 

So long as the supply of fuel was abundant, the whole globe 
would be wrapped round with an exterior photosphere of flame ; 
but when it gradually became exhausted, the flame would con- 
tract, until, coming close upon the liquid globe of incandescent 
lava, which had all the while been growing under the conflagra- 
tion, it would then be insufficient to wrap the whole sphere in 
a continuous blaze. The failure of the flame would flrst take 
place at the poles, and probably for many a year, the earth 

* It has long been a favourite theory among astronomers that the 
universe was created in a gaseous or nebulous state, and that the 
various systems have been produced by condensation, each great 
system throwing off riog after ring to produce planets, and ending by 
the formation of a central sun, the heat being produced by condensa- 
tion. We know of no substances which could be so condensed, and 
we know of no laws which could produce such a result Heat can be 
produced only by mechanical force or chemical action : there was no 
mechanical force to produce condensation, and chemical action means 
combustion. That the planets must be produced &om zones is very 
evident, but it is the inner, not the outer zones, as is generally sup- 
posed, which are first detached. There is much that is yet unknown, 
but we may be certain of this, that action must begin with the gmat. 
centres, and can only vnden with their growth. 
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would be girdDed br a sorf of fluK ar9=Dd iht eijuasoRtl 
r^onsy where the ring of wettanyis wx^ Kill l« cncixm^ziDg 
to pour down its torrent of fbeL Tlii l-a&izKm fsdle would 
slowly and gradumllj oontnct, u ibe iz«e6ecne ^^p^ vjassEoeA 
to fJEuly giving indications as the saz&e izsk of aa XD^qraJhr <4 
power, until the ring of raeceorites. breakii^ in itA w«aL«s:t 
part, would leave a portion of tL<& girdkr dkrit as zx Fve{A 
around. This would give to our jAjtufiX thft app^ATKuxr <^ 
a variable star, the meteoric shower reroivicg vmiA \k^ «arth 
with its accompanying flame. 

This interval between the partial failure <A me^j^firj: f*vA laA 
the total extinction of the flame, must in the cane fA ^rrerr i^ar 
be accompanied with a periodic variation of its luminouft v. Il 
some cases the ring of meteorites may >a so oonce&tric as V> 
produce a diurnal rotation of the flame, hut in otb^r cases, as in 
our own periodic showers, the tornado may be more eccentric, 
and then the period will be much longer. 

At length, however, even this intermittent flame must cease ; 
and, althou^ for a long time, the remnants of the great meteoric 
sone would be still sending down boulders and meteors in con- 
siderable abundance, they would not be suflicient to produce 
anything but a fitful succession, at considerable intervals, of 
vast sheets of flame, keeping up, in the equatorial regionji 
especially, a powerful incandescence of the lava. During all 
this time, however, the earth would be surrounded with an 
atmosphere attracted towards it by gravitation, exactly the 
same, or nearly the same, both in quantity and composition, as 
the atmosphere which at present surrounds our earth, but it 
would be swallowed up by a vastly more extended atmr^sphero 
of aqueous vapour, several thousand miles in height. Hyilrogen 
has been observed not only in the sun, but in the stars, and when 
it is oxidised, water or aqueous vapour is the result. In the 
fiomnation of the earth, therefore, the hydrogen which was bumcKl 
^yt be able to escape into the ether beyond, because, as 

)r regions of the atmosphere, it would 
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be odndenaed by the coldy and would immmlwiielym m mn, 
or ratlier in anow, downirozd, till it inm egMn o c iv ii itd l into 
steam. It would not be difficult to OAloolite the wmgjki of our 
aqueous atmosphere at that period, beoaoae we have in our 
preeent ocean the actual amount of water which was then sot- 
pended in it The heat of the newly-finnned planet would be 
sufficient to maintain it at first in a state of yapooTy even iritk 
a pressure of 15,000 lbs. upon erezy square inch of waxka^ 
And although we might not so easily culonlate ifta kei^ 
because that would be continually decreasing^ and would depaad 
upon the temperature, we hare in the planet Jopifeeri sod 
espedally Saturn, an actual example of an aqueous alinfl B |J i iff e 
larger than the planet itselfl As the surCaoe cooled, howefeti 
it would not be long before water was deposited at the surfiice; 
and although for several centuries it would not be deep, still, 
with such a superincumbent pressure, the shallow ocean would 
be resting on a red-hot bed. The lava beneath being soft, 
would lie conformably with the water, so that the entire planet 
would be covei-ed by a shallow sea. 

The end of the second day, therefore, which witnessed the 
creation of a firmament in the midst of the waters, dividing the 
waters which were under the firmament from those which were 
above the firmament, would leave the earth covered with a 
imiversal ocean, and surrounded with an atmosphere so dense 
and so deep, that the sun's rays would scarcely be able to reach 
its red-hot waters. 

THE CREATION OF DRY LAND ACCORDING TO LAW. 

The dawn of the third day of creation would find the earth 
covered with a shallow, shoreless sea, lying over a soft integument 
of red-hot lava, under the pressure of a thousand atmospheres. 
*' And God said. Let the waters under the firmament be gathered 
together into one place, and let the dry land appear, and it was 
so. And God called the dry land earth, and the gathering 
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together of the waters called he seas, and €rod saw that it was 
good And €rod said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself upon the earth, and it was so. And the 
earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, 
and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself after his 
kind, and God saw that it was good. And the evening and 
the monung were the third day." This is a passage which needs 
no interpreter ; all that we have to do is to trace its progress 
as revealed by science. 

Astronomers have been enabled not only to measure, but to 
weigh the various members of the solar system ; and the results 
at which they have arrived are somewhat remarkable. Mercury, 
which is the smallest of all the planets, ia also in proportion 
the heaviest, and Jupiter and Saturn, which are the largest, are, 
at the same time, the lightest belonging to our system. Mercury 
is as heavy as lead, Saturn is as light as if it had been made of pine. 

Bat Jupiter and Saturn differ from the moon in this, that the 
moon shows us its real surface, whereas what we see of Jupiter 
or Saturn is not the real body of either, but only the outer surface 
of their cloudy atmospheres. How deep those atmospheres may 
be, and how small the solid planets within, we have no means of 
knowing except by weight. Archimedes ascertained how much 
gold was in the crown by weighing it, because he knew the spe- 
cific gravity of gold ; and if we could only know the specific 
gravity of the solid nucleus of Saturn, we could at once tell 
how much of what is visible to us is atmosphere. But this 
specific gravity we .did not know till lately, when spectrum 
analysis presented to us the unexpected discovery, that not only 
our own system, but even the most distant stars, are all com- 
posed of nearly the same materials as our own planet. This 
is a most important acquisition to our knowledge, because it 
furnishes us with the elements by which we can measure not 
only the outer disc, but the inner nucleus of each of the mem- 
bers of the solar system, not excepting even the sun itself 
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too, that Saturn is yet too hot to allow of any permanent de}X)8it 
of water on its surface ; but as for Jupiter, considering its enor- 
mous atmosphere, it is probable that it is covered by a shallow 
sea resting on a red-hot sphere of lava. 

The moon, which is the world nearest to our planet, exhibits 
the changes which took place at a corresponding stage of its 
existence when passing from the fluid to the solid state. There 
was this diflerence, however, which must be taken into con- 
sideration ; being only the fiftieth part of the size of our earth, 
it would probably have only the fiftieth part of our ocean, and 
of course only the fiftieth part of our aqueous atmosphere. The 
deposition of water upon its surface, therefore, must have taken 
place only when the surface had cooled sufficiently to make it 
as hard as stone, although the pressure of its atmosphere would 
still be sufficient to produce condensation at a temperature far 
above that of the boiling-point on our earth. We have, therefore, 
on the moon's surface the marks of nearly the last meteorites that 
fell while the surface was still soft, and before the deposition of 
water had been able to take place. On this account it was able 
to retain its original crust unbroken, notwithstanding the con- 
tinual shrinking of the interior lava. The circumstances of our 
world at this stage must, in some respects, have been very dif- 
ferent. The descent of the last meteorites must have taken 
place not only while the crust was soft, but also when it was 
covered with water ; the convulsions, therefore, which accom- 
panied these falls must have been of an entirely diflerent cha- 
racter from those which took place on the moon. It may be, 
also, that this tended to produce another diflerence, which has 
led to the most important results. It would appear that the 
present surface of the moon has never been changed since the 
time when the crust began to solidify ; our world, on the con- 
trary, has not even yet ceased to grow smaller. This diflerence 
may be in part explained by the diflerence of size. The moon 
being smaller, and covered with a smaller atmosphere, would 
cool more rapidly, and, as it cooled, would form a crust upon its 
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surface sufficiently rigid to support itself, leaving the internal 
lava to shrink in size^ without producing any change upon the 
exterior form. Our world, on the oontraryy has not been able to 
preeerve its crust unbroken, partly because of its greater magnir 
tude, and probably, also, because of the early formation of water 
on its sur&ce. The arch would be too flat and too thin in pro- 
portion to support itself, and therefore the crust would be ood- 
tinually fractured and contorted, in the vain attempt to lie easily 
on a bed which was always becoming less. like the skin of a 
shrivelled apple, the outer integument would throw up its 
wrinkles as the world within b^an to shrink by cooling. 

If the apparent magnitude of the moon shows its siie at the 
time when it began to cool, and if our earth was of the same 
density at the same stage of its formation, it must have been 
nearly double its present size. But even thou^ we should 
allow for the greater compression of the materials of our earth 
by its greater gravitation, we have still an immense differenoe 
between its present bulk, and that which it originally had when 
it began to cool. 

Under the pressure of an ocean-burdened atmosphere, water 
would be deposited in considerable quantities upon the surfiice, 
even while it was still red-hot, and would cover the entire 
globe, because tlie soft skin of lava would lie on a level with the 
water above it, and the tidal wave would also be one of lava. 
The atmosphere being composed almost entirely of steam, would 
become a powerful conductor of the heat, and the lower stratum, 
which would be intensely hot, would ascend in huge columns to 
the upper regions, canying with it immense quantities of heat, 
and leaving room for the descending columns which had come 
from the regions of intense cold. The highest stratum would 
be the birthplace of snow, the lowast strattim would be of the 
same temperature as the red-hot lava upon which it was resting. 
Such a process must have issued in the rapid cooling of the 
surface, the cooling of the surface would be followed by the 
lowering of the temperature of the interior mass, and the cooling 
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of the interior mass would be accompanied with a correspond- 
ing dimination of its bulk« 

So long as the outer skin was soft and plastic, the shrinking 
of the earth in size would produce no change in its form ; but 
when the skin had become a crust which could not be compressed, 
it would begin to throw up wrinkles upon its surface, like the 
skin of a shrivelled apple, forming an inequality in the depth 
of water, and at length the ridges would rise above the sur- 
face, and thus the dry land would for the first time appear. 

We have now no difficulty in following in imagination the 
transition stages by which our earth has reached its present 
state. The gradual loss of temperature would be accompanied 
by the condensation of the aqueous vapour into water, so that, 
as the atmosphere contracted, the water. would increase.* The 
cooling of the earth itself would be accompanied with a diminu- 
tion of its size, and mountain ranges would be thrown up in all 
directions, to relieve the lateral pressure on the thickening inte- 
gument, their height increasing with the thickness of the crust. 
The time would come, however, when, instead of bending, these 
wrinkles would break, sometimes above and sometimes below the 
water, and then would commence those explosions, earthquakes, 
and volcanoes with which we are still familiar, when the ocean 
poured down its waters upon the incandescent lava. The process 
of cooling must necessarily have been slow, and the decrease in 
size must have been very gradual ; but when we consider the 
countless ages that are recorded in the geological strata of the 
earth, measured not by years, but by thousands of years, during 
which the earth was parting with its heat, we see that the total 

* The saltness of the sea indicates its enormous antiquity. When 
first deposited it must have been quite fresh — the pure oxide of hydro- 
gen. Since that time every little stream has been sending down its 
contribation of saline impurities washed from the soil ; the evaporation 
of the ocean ^ving back the water, but retaining the salt. If Uie com- 
parative saltness of the ocean has in any way affected the marine forma- 
tions, it may yet supply us with a new chronology of the strata. 
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amount of sliriiiking must h&vo been very great, and quite soffi- 
cient to account for all the contortions and dispUceiaeate wiiich 
the geologist discovers througliout all the world's Btrata. 

Such is the story which science t*lls in correspondence with 
the work of the tliird day of creation. Every inequality in the 
outer shell would make a bed for the deeper reaches of the ooe&n, 
and raise the mountain ranges out of its vraters. Coiitinents 
would rise and continents would sink in the onward work of 
the world's changes ; at one time raising the teni]ierature of the 
southern hemisphere by lifting up the land in the south, or 
Bending the warm ocean streams southward ; at other times 
raising the temperature of the northern hemisphere by pi-odncing 
a cori'esponding change in the north. As some of these cosmical 
ahongca would ha sudden catostrophos produced by oausoA gra- 
dually accumulating, deluges of greater or less extent would be 
of frequent occurrence. 

It is interesting to remark that the creation of the vegetable 
kingdom took place on the same day with the creation of dij 
land, and that, until there was dry land, there was neither 
animal nor vegetable life. This seems entirely in accordanoe 
with all that we learn from natural science. There could be no 
animal life without vegetation ; but, as soon as there was a rock 
uncovered by the sea sufficient to give welcome to a lichen, 
vegetation would commence, and animal life would immediately 
become possible. 

But the same means, by which we obtain a retrospect of the 
past, enables us also to discover the inevitable future; and, if 
we may read in the operation of the natural laws, illustrated by 
the present appearance of the sun, Jupiter, and Saturn, the 
changes of the past, we may also read, in the operation of the 
same natural laws, illustrated by the present appearance of the 
moon, the closing chapter of the world's history. Every century 
the earth is losing it« internal heat, — slowly, no doubt, but 
surely ; and the time mugl come when, even to the very centre, 
it will be entirely cold. At present, if we could peel off from the 
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earth its outer skin even to the fortieth part of its diameter,* we 
should have a ball of liquid fire that would shine like a star; 
and, a little further down, we should find a heat far greater 
than that of any furnace which we could kindle on its surfaca 
How long this heat will take to pass outward through the crust, 
and be dissipated, may be a question very difficult to answer ; 
but this we know, it is only a question of time ; sooner or later 
it is a consummation which must arrive. But before that time 
the crust must thicken, and is even now thickening and harden- 
ing ; so that^ at a period long before that of which we are speak- 
ing, the outer crust will no longer lie on the bed of lava on 
which it at present rests; but, arching itself all round, will 
become a rigid shell, self-supporting; and, like the moon, destined 
to undergo no further change. The interior lava will continue 
to shrink, and then we shall have the beginning of the end. 
An interior world will begin to disengage itself from the outer 
crust, but its birth will be ushered in by such convulsions as the 
world has never seen. The waters of the sea will then begin 
to find their way into the chasm between the two; and, coming 
down upon the incandescent world, will produce a rupture and 
an explosion sufficient to create a lunar Tycho upon earth, with 
its radiating rents extending over hsJf a hemisphere. But, as 
even this would not provide sufficient outlet for the vapour 
generated, there would be earthquakes in divers places, and 
the volcanoes would begin to roar, as they discharged into the 
outer world the superabundance of the vapour beneath. The 
temperature of the atmosphere would alarmingly increase, and 
the sea would begin to sink from its present level. By-and- 
by, these changes, instead of subsiding, would rather assume a 
more aggravated form ; and the atmosphere, increasing in tem- 

* It has been sapposed that the interior cannot be so hot, because 
there is no lava tide ; but it must be remembered that the pressure of 
the oater crust is enormous, sufficient not only to diminish liqoifaction, 
but to repress, as well as retard, sudden motion till the cause has 
passed. 
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)i('r;iltirr. w<>nlit kcdi'cIi nil aniniiil and vegetable life, i 
l>'ii;:tli iiiKiiiil iiji tii hi foiiner gigantic elevation many h 
lit* mill's ill liciglit. TliL- ocL-nii would at length altogetlur iliS' 
iililH-iii-, |i:i['t of it rctinng tn its lower )>cd, the rest Boapended 
in til'- iiliiii>s[ilicrp. Thin state of matters, however, vooldbe 
iiuly li'tiijK'i'-.in'. Tli« utmosjihen-, a^ it cooled, would gndiullj' 
nMli'i'iisii thi^ ncrean in the interior K|Mice, and again Temme its 
[insi-iit iliiiii'iinionB; so that-, after Konie time when tha« was 
Mil tii I'll 'I it rmim witliiji, both ocean and atmosphere would retire 
iiitii llii' iiiti'rior liolow. The day ia coming when a telescope 
ilii'i'i'ti'd i<> our rninetl world wilt find a desolation upon earth 
.xaitly i'1's.-mhliiig tlmt of the moon. Tlio bed of the feimer 
oci'iiu will prohably be marked hv a different colour, but no 
vestige of I'ither ocean or atiiioai>licrc will appear. 

This flii;il cnt*i.strophe, however, will be preceded by a nra inii 
of iiiLeXiiiiipli-d cosmital repose. The crast of the cartli, IumI^[ 
lit last lni.-1'iiie rigid and Kclf-Kiippoi-ting, will then cease to lie 
II the interior lava; and the further shrinking p 
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firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth, and to 
rale OTer the day and over the night, and to divide the light 
from the daricnesB : and Grod saw that it was good : and the 
evening and the nuxming were the fourth day." 

Scienoe has not yet attained such maturity as wonld enable 
ns to pronounoe very decidedly on the exact woik of the fourth 
day. At present there seems abundant reason to suppose that 
the sun and moon were already in existenoe, presenting an 
appearance not greatly different from that which they at present 
wear. Of one tiling only we are certain, that at that early 
period they never shone upon the earth ; and if we may be 
allowed to interpret the word by the works of God, the fourth 
day's work oonsisted in the complete condensation of the aqueous 
atmosphere; leaving only that portion of it which is composed of 
nitrogen and oxygen, drawn by gravitation from the universal 
ether. This would take place, of course, when the temperature 
of both the earth and the atmosphere had been reduced to nearly 
its present state; and when the surCeice of the earth had begun to 
wear somewhat of its present appearance. 

When the entire ocean was suspended in the atmosphere in 
the form of vapour, (we might almost call it steam,) the sun's 
rays would fell upon the exterior regions of the atmosphere ; 
which, like that of Jupiter, would reflect rather than absorb 
them. Not only would there be no sunshine,— even mid-day 
would be comparatively dark. Absolute darkness, there could 
be none ; because, in an atmosphere towering upwards several 
thousand miles, twilight would be universal. As for summer and 
winter, no possible difference could be experienced, where the 
heat of the earth itself was a hundred times greater than that 
derived from the sun. It may be, too, that the sun itself was 
smaller. Ten millions of years is not a long time in geologic 
reckoning, but ten millions of years ago the sun could not have 
attained the quarter of its present size. We must speak very 
cautiously, therefore, of the relations which the sun and moon 
bore to the earth at the close of the third day. 

2 A 



But even Guppoaiag that both sun &ad moon had attained 
matuiity, and that the earth and moon luyolvod in their pre- 
sent orbits, we ha,ve sufficient correspoadence bet'ween the actiul 
result upon the earth's surface and the work recorded in Genesis. 
There could not at that time be any true division between daj 
and night, or between eummer and winter ; and when, in tbe 
clear atmosphere, both Bun and moon became viBible, they might 
truly be represented as set for the Srst time in the firmament 
of the heavens, " to give light upon the earth ; the Bun to role 
over the day, and the moon to rule over the night, to divide the 
light from the darkness, and to be for signs and for seasons, and 
for days and years. " Wo may add, that tbe introduction of " the 
stars also," seems almost decisive of this interpretation. 

The sun, which was once supposed to be ii stiindiiig iniiinle, or 
an unfathomable mystery, we have reason to believe is no mys- 
tery at all ; for althou^ there are some phenomena connected 
with it which we do not yet fiiUy understand, the great seci«t at 
its constitution is now tolerably pl&in. Ever since the time 
when men began to use lamps and caudles, they have had befon 
them little models of the great lamp of day which God aet in 
the firmament of heaven ; and in fact, the sun may be r^arded 
aa a gigantic candle, constructed so aa to hang niuupported 
n,.!. in the heavens. Like the candle, it has 

8 reservoir of fuel placed outside of tiie 
flame, and sending inward a ocHurtant supply 
3 support &e combustioii. In both cases 
the fuel is first solid, then fluid, and then 
gaseous, before being burned ; and in both 
cases the structure of the flame is identical, 
because in both tlie outer envelope alone is 
luminous, the interior being filled wiUi the 
unconsumed vapour which is to be burned. 
If we were able to cut the flame of a candle 
into two b&lves, we should find that this is really its structure, 
whether we cat perpendicularly down (Fig. 1) or hoiixontally 



as a gigantic candl< 
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across (Fig. 2). The only lummooB part of the flame is the 
outer envelope, where the iiiflii.iiiiiin.Klp vapoor cornea in contaot 
with the BiuTounding atmosphere ; and the whole space witliin 
the envelope of flame ia occnpied with the y^^ .> 

gas. Thia gas has been boiled, or rather 
converted into vapour, in the wick, which 
draws its supplies of liquid wax or tallow 
from the candle below. 

A section of the sun would exhibit the 
very same arrangement. The outer surface 
c^ the sun, which is called Uie photosphere, 
is the only portion which is luminous ; becaaie it is there that 
the inflammable gas within oomee in contact with tlic air with- 
out ; and the interior nucleus is composed of the accumulated 
piodnctfl of combustion, or, in other words, the oxides of tlie 
fuel that has been burned since it fint was kindled, Tlio 
nucleus or inner world, therefore, performs the same function 
for the sun that the wick does for the candle ; It rocoiros the 
meteoric matter that falls into it, melting and then vapourijiing 
it hj its beat, so as to convert it into inflammable gai, to 
replenish the great gasometer within the flame. 

The disc which we see and call the sun, is not the real bodj 
of the Bun, but only the envelope of flame which surrounds it. 
The solid or liquid body of the sun we cannot see, and therefore 
we cannot tell its size. For anjrtbing that we know, it may be 
of nearly the same size as the photosphere itaelfj so that, if the 
flame were extinguished, a white hot-ball would appear in ita 
place ; or it may be tibat the nucleus is so small as to be not 
much larger than Jupiter, and in that case, if the flame were 
flxtingaished, there would appear, in place of the sun, a small 
bright spot of molten lava. But although we cannot f M the int«> 
rior globe, which is surrounded by the flame, we can weigh it, 
and &om its weight we can pretty nearly guees its size. In 
weight it is about 350 thousand times greater than the earth, 
but in bulk it is more than 1400 thousand times greater; so 
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When sdenoe enables us to measure the pressure of the 
gases at various distances from the surface of the photosphere, 
it will be found to be very much less than has hitherto been 
supposed.* The attraction upwards of the meteoric system 
outside, which is at present counted as part of the sun's mass, 
and the distance of the nucleus below, will both tend to dimi- 
nish the pressure at the surface of the photosphere. * 

The great reservoir of fuel which supports the sun's combus- 
tion will, of course, consist of all kinds of meteoric substances ; 
but in order to produce the effect which we see, it must consist 
chiefly, not of the lighter meteors, but of the heavy meteoric 
boulders, few of which now ever reach the earth. These, however, 
must be supplied in great abundance near the sun, and, besides 
being melted by its heat, will unite into larger masses before 
being precipitated into the flame. These agglomerated masses 
are sometimes so large as to be distinctly visible upon the sun's 
disc. Mr Webb, in his ^' Celestial Objects," has collected about 
twenty different records of such appearances, many of them as 
large as our own moon. One of them was believed to be a real 
planet, and received the name of Yulcan ; but all of them have 
disappeared, and Yulcan itself has long since been converted 
into vapour, and is now, doubtless, supplying us with light and 
heat by its fall into the sun and its subsequent oxidation. 

the distance ; the white line represents the flame which we see. If the 
body of the smi were close to the flame, the density of the atmosphere 
above would rapidly diminish ; but as there is no perceptible inequa- 
lity, the body of the sun must be at a great distance below. 

* Since the above was written, the spectroscope has proved that the 
atmospheric pressure at the sun's surface ** is very far bdow the pres- 
sure of the^ earth* s atmosphere,^* At one time it was said that the attrac- 
tion was twenty-nine times greater than on the surface of the earth, 
and that a man would be *' squeezed as flat as a pancake by his own 
weight." Now it appears that he would actually be lighter on the sun 
than on the earth, partly because the mass of the sun has been greatly 
over-estimated, but chiefly because the nucleus which would attract 
him is nearly 200,000 miles distant 
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In two important reelects, faowerer, the action of the sun 
dilTere fmm that of a candle. In the firat place, the products 
of combustion are different, and are differently diqiosed o£ In 
a csiniHe, the fuel is hydrogen and carbon, both of which, when 
bumcfl. are converted into tnmsparent vapoaia The hydrogen 
is converted into steam or water, and the carbon into carbonic 
acid gaa ; and as both are inriaible, and fly off to mingle with 
the atmoKphere, they have the appearance of being alt<^ether 
consumed or destroyed. It ia very different with the fdel of 
the Bun ; the metala, when they are burned or oxidiaed, are not 
like wood or coal ; becanse, instead of being sent off in the form 
of vap'iur, like steam or carbonic acid gas, they are transfcomed 
into earthy aubstances, so that they actually become larger and 
heavier than they were before. For example, the metal calciam, 
when united to oxygen (that is to say, when it is burned), becomes 
lime, anil, inst«sd of flying off in vapour, falls down as a white 
powiler, and, at the moment of combustion, becomes a Drum- 
monii Vy^ht in every particle; because the Drummond light cod- 
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at least ten times the amount of fuel if the light and heat were 
produced by combustion only.* 

This explains why the spectrum analysis of the sun's light 
exhibits black lines instead of bright lines. If the light of the 
sun were produced by the combustion of the gas, and had not to 
pass through part of the products of combustion, the lines would 
be bright, and not black \ but because at least nine-tenths of the 
light is produced, not by the combustion of the gas, but by the 
incandescence of the earthy products — that is to say, as not 
one-tenth part is the light of combustion, and as more than nine- 
tenths are the light of incandescence (which has no spectrum 
lines, either bright or black) ; and as the whole light has to pass 
through the outer chromosphere, the feeble bright lines of com 
bustion are neutralised, and the black lines alone remain. 

At the same time, although the combustion adds compara- 
tively little to the light and heat of the sun, it is indispensable 
to the continuity and uniformity of the flame. If the meteoric 
fuel were not capable of being converted into vapour and oxi- 
dised, there might not be much difference in the actual amount 
of light and heat ; 1»ut there would be a very great difference in 
the appearance of the sun itself, and its usefulness to the worlds 
around. Not only would the disc be smaller, and its luminosity 
confined to the equatorial regions, where the meteorites chiefly 
fall, but the supply of light and heat would be very variable. At 
one time, when the fall of meteorites was abundant, the whole 
effect would be given off at once ; and at other times, when the 
fall was leas abundant, there would be a season of comparative 
cold and darkness. Probably for some minutes there might be 
scarcely any light at all, but in a moment, by the fall of some 
great meteorite like Vulcan, there would be a tremendous flash, 

* This calculation is both an under-estimate and an over-estimate. 
It is an over-estimate, because the meteorites do not descend from an 
infinite distance ; and it is an under-estimate, because we have to add 
the fall of the oxygen which has been absorbed, descending nearly 
200,000 miles from the flame to the nucleus. 
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which would BCOfch not only our world, but the other planet^ 
The appei»rance of the sun would not be, as at preeent, a oon- 
tisuouB und equable flame, bnt a succession of sparks and flaebo, 
{iroduced by the fall of individual meteorites. By meajn d 
combustion, all t^'i" is avoided, the flame is equalised all around; 
iind by meana of the immense reaen'oir of gas, forming three- 
fourths of the sun's volume, the descent of even the planet 
Mercury would not be able to produce any perceptible effect- 
It would, no doubt, generate a very large amount of heat ; and, 
if the planet could be coavei'ted into vapour, it would add to 
the bulk of the sun as it continued to be vaporised ; but when 
that beat should be distributed over the whole expanse within 
the photosphere, it would really not be peroeptibl©.* 

Ml- James Nasmyth has rendered great service to heliology 
by thf dirfcovory of what he calls the " willow leaf" structure 
of the sun's flama It has not, like the flame of a candle, an 
equal plane of oxidation, bnt seems to consist of flames or tongon 
of fire rising from the nnconsumed gaa. It appears to be veiy 
like what would be produced by the setting on fire a layer of 
petroleum or naphtha upon the surface oC a pond : on which 
the flames would me in individual tongues of fire after some 
such fashion as this. 




* It will yet be discovered that the size of the sun is variable. What 
we aee is only the outer surface of the interior atmospheie, when it 
cornea in contact with the outer oxygen. The height of the photo- 
sphere, therefore, depends on the average supply of fnel, so that, 
although any tempotar; incrense or decrease would not be obMrraUe, 
any change in the average fall of meteoric matter, for several succea- 
sive years, could not fail tc make an impreouon, which might be 
detected by very deUcate measorements. 
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If the flameB were wafted sideways by a wind passing over 
the lake, they would assume some such form as this, when looked 
down upon from abova Now this is not very unlike the actual 




appearance of the sun's photosphere as the flames are swept 
across its surface by tempests, compared with which the storms 
upon our planet are a calm. Each of the tongues of flame has 
been calculated to be about a thousand miles in length, and a 
hundred in breadth. We can easily understand, therefore, why 
their motion should not be observable, even though they were 
flying at the rate of a thousand miles an hour. 

During a total eclipse of the sun, and while its disc is entirely 
covered by the moon, we are enabled to see an immense atmo- 
sphere surrounding it, and extending to more than half a million 
of miles beyond. This atmosphere reflects the sun's rays, and 
forms what is called the corona, or halo of light which surrounds 
the dark body of the moon during the eclipse. Part of the 
illumination has been supposed to be caused by the reflection of 
our own atmosphere ; but the radiating streaks that vary its 
brilliancy can only be accounted for by the solar atmosphere 
unequally illuminated, probably by electric emanations from the 
sun similar to those of the aurora borealis. 

Above the photosphere lies a cloudy envelope called the 
chromosphere, through which the light of the photosphere must 
pass. It appears to consist of the products of combustion, tossed 
up from the flames as they ascend, and kept up, not by their 
intrinsic buoyancy, but by the perpetually-ascending currents 
frt>m the photosphere below. It is this chromosphere which 
modifies the light as it passes through, printing the dark lines 
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of the solar spectrum, and revealing the nature of the subetane^ ' 
whose combustion constitutes the flame. j 

Aa this cloudy enrelope is generated by the conflngrntioii | 
beneath, and would increase indefinitely, so that at length it 
would obscure the sun'a rays, there must be some means by , 
which it escapes downwards. This in all probability is accom- 
pliflhed by means of those minute openings called " pores,'' 
which are observed in the telescope stippling the entire surfare 
of the flame ; but it would appear that periodically there is need 
for supplementary discharges on a grander scale to pi-event un- 
due accumulation. At such times the superabundant clond, 
bursting through the flame, forms an opening, and discharges 
itself into the interior, forming what is called a "a]K>t" upon 
the sun's disc. When the equilibrium is restored, the flame 
again closes up, and the spot disappears. This system of dis- 
charge appears to have a periodicity of about eleven yesTS, 
indicating apparently a variation either in the quantity or the 
quality of the meteoric stream, Probably it may be due to 
other causes ; but we must look for them, not in the interior, bat 
in the exterior of the sun. 

The following woodcut shows some of the forma wbidt the 
Bpota assume; but the changes which take place are so tupid, 
that a few hours are suflacient to alter entirely their appearance. 

Besides the products of combustion carried up with the flames, 
there must also be a continual fall of lava rain, which wil} com- 
mence ita descent of nearly 200,000 miles from the photosphere 
to the body of the sun below. At fii'st it will take the form of 
fiery dew, but as it falls it will unite into drops, and then into 
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spheres, whose descent will be accelerated to a velociiy of pro- 
digious power. The heat produced by their fjEdl, when it is 
suddenly arrested, will be almost inconceiyable. 

THE CREATION OF THE MOON ACCOBDING TO LAW. 

Supposing the moon to have been formed in the same manner 
as that in which the sun is being formed now, and supposing it 
to be composed of the same kind of materials as those of which 
the earth has already been composed — ^that is to say, supposing 
that the moon was a miniature sun, and that it attained its 
present size by the accumulation of meteoric matter falling to 
its surtiace, there must have been a time when it also had its 
zodiacal system of meteorites, and was surrounded with an 
enyelope of flame nearly twice as large as the present moon. 

The time must have come, however, when the fuel being 
nearly exhausted, the flame would contract, and, after flickering 
around the white hot-ball, would at length expire. It would 
then be succeeded by fltful blazes of larger or smaller extent, as 
the single meteorites descended, and, like lumps of wax thrown 
upon glowing ashes, raised conflagrations wheneyer they fell. 
These conflagrations would at first be of continual occurrence, 
sufficient to keep up, it might be for centuries, an incandescent 
surface on the moon; but by-and-by they would become less 
frequent, and at length altogether cease, yet not until they had 
written on its surface the story of their last visitation. So long 
as the outer skin was sufficiently plastic to receive the impres- 
sions, and, at the same time, sufficiently hard to retain them, 
their advent would continue to be recorded. In fact, the pre- 
sent appearance of the moon's surface seems to be the record 
of the period when it was in a transition state between the liqidd 
and the solid. 

Had the supply of meteoric fuel ceased suddenly — a supposi- 
tion altogether improbable — ^the liquid ball would have been 
left to cool without anything to disturb the smoothness of its 
surface. There was nothing within the molten globe which 
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approached the sun; but whatever be their formationi it is 
certain that they must be la/rge and comparatively y^u;, other- 
wise they would be seen as a luminous ring during a total 
eclipse. 

But we must also take into account the increased effect which 
such disturbances would produce, in consequence of gravitation 
being greatly less than upon our planet. The explosive power 
of the heat would get free play when the meteoric metal 
sank into the glowing interior. It woidd send up gigantic 
accumtdations of gas, which, as they rose to the surface, and 
burst into flame, would fling outwards tremendous waves of 
liquid lava all around, to a height and to a distance that would 
be impossible on such a body as the earth. It is well known 
that diminished gravitation produces effects upon a grand scale, 
which otherwise would be produced upon a small scale. An 
elephant would be able to move about nimbly on a world the 
size of the moon ; and if there were an ocean upon its surface, 
the waves would rise under a storm to the height of real moun- 
tains. We should, therefore, make a great mistake if we esti- 
mated the size of the meteorites necessary to produce the ring 
mountains of the moon, by what would be necessary to produce 
them on such a world as our own. 

At first, the descent of these gigantic boulders would leave no 
permanent impression whatever ; because the liquid state of the 
moon's body would allow the commotion to subside without pro- 
ducing any change ; but when these visitations became less fre- 
quent, and when the outer surface had got time to cool and 
harden, the first permanent mark which a colossal meteorite 
would leave would be a great circular lake of lava, re-liquified 
by the burning of the meteorite where it fell, and having its 
borders raised by the dashing over of the liquid, wave after wave 
depositing each a thick coating of lava on the margin all around. 
Let us imagine the descent of one of these, of the size, say, of 
Mont Blanc. On plunging into the moon's body it would tear 
through the viscid covering of lava, producing by the percussion 
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Euch as Mare Imbriimi, Mare Tranquilitatis, and Mare Sereni- 
tatia ; and it will be observed, that in all these earliest formations, 
the level of the interior lava is not perceptibly lower than the 
lerel of the crust which had not been re-llquified 

When the crust was still further hardened, the&U of a colossal 
meteorite would produce a somewhat different effect. The circle 
would be very much smaller, but the surrounding hills would 
be higher in proportion ; and a still moi-e decisive evidence of its 
lat«r date would be found in the lower level of the interior lava. 
The gradual cooling of the moon's mass would be accompanied 
with a corresponding diminution of its bulk; as in a pot of 
melted lead, the ceutrol part, which ia latest in hardening, is 
that which gives most evidence of the lowering of the level. We 
find, accordingly, that in the later formations when the meteoric 
mass pierced the crust and melted the surrounding lava, the 
level of the interior liquid stands considerably lower than the 




Borrounding pliun ; bo that from these levels tile comparatdve 
ages of the different formations might be ascertained. 

The accompanying woodcut is from a drawing by Mr James 
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Nssmytb, of Peashurat. It represents the ring fomuttioD called 
Oopernioua, one of the most interesting mountains of the mooa; 
and around it are corresponding formations of every variety of 
dimensions corresponding with the size and quality of tlie 
meteorites which produced them. Being comparatively a bte 
formation, it shown signs of the upheaval of gas below, opening 
the outer crust in a dit, before heaping up the circular walls 
around by its ebullition. The height of Copernicus itself ia 
between two and three thousand feet, but the floor of tho cruter 
within is more than eight thousand feet lower Ifutn the otilsidt 
leed of the moon. So tar had the substance of the mix)Q shrunk 
when Copernicus was formed. 

In studying these formations, we are struck with the varie^ 
nod yet the siuueueas of the phenomena, pointing to a commou 
origin, viz. the disturbance produced by external violence, but 
varied according to the magnitude and chemical compositioa of 
the meteorite, as woU as its period, and the state of the moon's 
surface when it felL In some they appear liie the fall of & 
pebble into thick mortar, in others like the radiating cracks of 
a pane of glass with a central ring, as if the perforation through 
which the meteorite was shot closed before the gas hod had time 
to ascend. In some there seem to have been no waves, the 
meteorite burning on the surface, and merely melting down s 
<nrcle till it reached the then level of the liquid within. Such 
appears to be the Mare Orisium. In others a peculiar effect 
appears to have been produced by the union of two very different 
kindu of metal in the same boulder. After the more fusible 
portion bad exhausted itself in the formation of ita circular 
mountains and central plain, the more refractory metal appeais 
to have only then begun its tardy ebullition, sending up its 
scanty supply of gas and forming a small jet in the centre of the 
crater. The products of this later combustion appear in the 
formation of a central cone or obelisk, the vitreous oxide gutter- 
ing down its sides from the flame above. We have also to add 
to all these the fall of meteorites at a time when they were 
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Qnable to perforate the crost. In some cases the heat produced 
by their fall seems to have been sufficient to commence their 
combustion, but not to complete it ; others are scattered about 
in detached masses, or in variodb stages of unfinished combus- 
tion, according to the nature of the substances of which they 
were composed. 

During all this time there must have been an atmosphere of 
some considerable density, although not by any means equal to 
the atmosphere which surrounded the earth at its formation. 
Like the latter, it would consist partly of the atmospheric air 
drawn from the surrounding ether, and partly of the watery 
vapour produced by the combustion of hydrogen. We merely 
inftr the existence of water from its presence in our own planet, 
as well as in the sun and in some of the fixed stars ; but there 
is no uncertainty regarding the atmospheric air ; because the 
moon must be composed of oxides ; not of metallic substances, 
and also because the moon's surface presents the appearance of 
lava and not metallic formations. As in the case of the sun, we 
are also able to weigh the moon ; and had it been composecl of 
meteoric matter not oxidised, that is to say, if the metals had not 
been changed into earths, it woidd have been much heavier in 
proportion than our earth. It has been ascertained that our 
earth is six-and-a-half times heavier than water, but the moon is 
specifically nearly as light again. If, then, our earth is heavier, 
although it is oxidised, it must needs be that the moon's mate- 
rials are oxidised also. How, then, could the meteorites, of 
which the moon is composed obtain their oxygen, except by 
means of an atmosphere, continually replenished with oxygen 
from the ether, as rapidly as it was consumed. 

The question next arises, What has become of this atmosphere ? 
In regard to the watery vapour generated by the combustion of 
hydrogen, when the temperature fell it would be deposited in 
the form of water on the side turned towards the sun, and in the 
form of snow on the other. It might be interesting to speculate 
on the eflect which would be produced by an atmosphere of 
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common air attracted by gravitation to the moon in connection 
■with another atmosphere of watery vapour ; but it ia more in- 
teresting to notioo that the gnidual cooling of the moon's suh- 
Btance would produce efibcta wMch would ultimately make room 
for the atmosphere in its interior, bo aa to leave none of it viaihle 
on the outside at alL 

So long aa it is a law of nature that heat expands substances, 
and that cold makes them lihrink in bulk, it was an absolute im- 
posaihility that the moon's atmosphere should continue on the 
outside after the aut«r crust had ceased to become smaller by 
cold. In the interior of all the craters we have a gauge of tho 
shrinking process which was going on while they were being 
formed- In the earlier cratera the level is high, in the later 
craters the level is low ; but when the crust bad become so hard 
that the meteorites were unable to pierce it, the shrinking would 
not stop, but most have continued ; and, indeed, must even at 
the present moment be still going on. In that case the interior 
lava would very soon part company with the exterior crust, and 
an interval would be formed between them which must be con- 
tinually increasing in extent, and into which the atmo^here 
and water would at length retreat, through the aperturee on 
the surface (unless it had been hermetically sealed), leaving the 
outer crust entirely bare as we find it. 

If the crust of the moon had been continually undergcnng 
geologic changes like those which have been hitherto going aa 
upon our own planet, the outer crust would have continued to 
lean upon the fluid lava beneath ; and although it would have beoi 
continually broken in consequence of its inability to find room 
to lie upon a bed which was always growing too narrow to hoM 
it, still the atmosphere would have been found on the outside <tf 
the moon's disc. But as we know that the moon's crust is not 
undergoing any geologic changes, the cooling and ahj-inHiig 
process must have resulted sooner or later in the formation rf 
such an interior vault as we have supposed; and the exist- 
ence of an exterior atmosphere under such circumatanoes 
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would have been more wondcrfbl and nmoooimtable than itn 
absence. 



APPENDIX (C.) 
THE EFFICACY OF PRATER. 

The efficacy of prayer has been objected to, on the ground that 
it supposes a miiacaloas interference with the course of nature. 
Even though it were so, the argument against prayer would 
not be conclusiTey because if Qod assures us that the prayer 
of £uth shall be answered, what we have to do with is the pro- 
mise, not the mode or the means by which the promise is fulfilled. 
But we have really no reason to suppose that the answer to 
prayer must necessarily be miraculous, any more than the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy or any oUier part of the providential adminis- 
tration of Grod's moral govemmenl The difficulty arises from 
misunderstanding the difference between the divine and human 
modes of action. When we pray, we do not pray to a mere creature 
floating down the same current of time with ourselves, but to 
€k>d, who is above all sequences, to whom all time, past, present, 
and to come, is equally present, and who is therefore able to 
lay his hand upon the springs of action, wherever they lie. 
No man who has studied history, and observed the events that 
are taking place around him, can fail to be convinced, that be- 
sides the mere sequences of cause and effect, there is a divine 
administration that overrules all events in the interests of truth 
and justice. Some of the most cardinal events in the world's 
history depended upon some little circumstance that, humanly 
speaking, was nothing more than an accident, so that the turn- 
ing of a straw might have changed the current of a nation's 
destiny. Unless we are prepared to believe that there is no 
such thing as providence, and that the universe is the sport of 
a blind and lahapeless chance, which Grod does not or cannot 
overrule, we have no alternative but to conclude that all things 
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the Bi:>i£ mi jmif w "^m uuFwerec : bm i: iptut BiiFwiireL ir l-*a£'^ 
own "vikT. I^uuiniL did bo: know T^bs: ir 'wb^ Xbt car^ xhsa 
hkttemL BiiL iLin xiit- sul bul juihuu SrrumrrfiMJrr tlieraiarb. lii^ 

» ^klL iif iir brvTETi^ lift cuEie -viiexi G(td snFwaff prsyer. ^^Tbact 
JoihiKa iTBiiHfd -vcvt ^^yic* if/ jmrmie ku rnfrmiak, kuB. Ond mcute 
lure gnofiifC iji^ rbcjueRi \^ arrefftjuc "Z^ fi&rtiL f mciQcai ice a 
vi^ikr dsT. Old TAttiL btsniiir ii apuii is maziciL a cxiutihr tbe 
same not u iitdiirb. l«n: Grc*d ccnud iiEre utFweK^ Lis jr&vftr in 
aiKKifeBT irtx : i'ur*ikhvmiatp tfcf jtravcr^ Gc»d miribi. fltf rreaU/ms 
hart jduz^ei l luei^Linc- Btrcnzm. foidb Bf itbs uMiddd to prAihine 
the eS«SL 11 RudL a jKieJia^iL as i^Uia the e&nih. in iu attau ^cmid 
CPOK h cm t^stf msTf daj; ; £2xd if the ni^ii': haj^peiKd to l«e cDoti*^^ 
and iLe iXH5V&oini- fihcnrdr ixTisiikiiT linz^i. the skr woiuld he lit 
op vith mid-daj Eput3:id:iiir til! the fctlio-criiix: ZDomixu:. £3)3. at ^ 
same tzme. Ehuvtr d'.rrzi Ts^juryrkt ^»j:m^ lo sIbt the OanaamtiM. 
The pnrer. m that ca»&, -vrv more thui anf^rei^ A pav^Ti- 
dentiiJ answer to prajer i& mere voiMieTfTil t3ijm a xmracxOoQ^ oml 
The calcnl&tios of azi adip»e a oeutnix beforehaDd is not tcit 
esffT ; and the arrcnr of William Tell Jis^isa haTv been ^nehr 
dravn. Then il smoie the apple idthont kiUing the child ; but if 
GcmL ctf rrfaeum, aimed heaven s ardHenr with such pnc«isii\ii« 
that it struck dovn the Canaanitas ikat m^hi^ hr the actiiVd of 
the natural law?, without injuring their pursuers^ it was much moiv 
wonderful than if it had been done by miiade. We do ni^ ss^ 
that this was the way in which Joshua's prayer w^iis answered 
— ^perhaps it was not : but we do say that. iV li Mn«, (nni « hand 
was more wonderfully and more chaiacteristi<«lly dis|Uayed than 
if, at Joshua's request, He had arresteii the eartirs motion on its 
axis without any one feeling the shock ; and had, aAor an inter* 
val of rest, again communicated to it a velocity of a thousand 
miles an hour. 

Perhaps it will be objected, that, according to this view, tho 
event would have taken place whether the prayer liad been 
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AFPKSitES. fD, 
THE SOCL ASh THE sFlBIt. 

WIms Full ^«>L> n &caeEfTitri' of tLe lovl-tn^ aad ite 
^nrit-bodr, mTcrri&UT^siBc^veMaae » tptnedap in n^idw 
the ^Savufoe 1k(b«b u« wd add Uft- qiiiiL, "vkid an S*"^ 
raJlj Rguiled ai irKx.Tav.n&. 

Then i* n«Kn lo k»;iw)l to^ yiCT. iL« ->« lixtv n awil to 
mx^niie a disdiKneia viacfi 'rai oBeit gnrr^MallT aefaowie Jg eJ, 
and that aDol and tfim tn EfX ^socjiBa. The Bible does not 
tise them « neh : aod •» iDaElu>d it Urn: ditancaoii. that vhoi 
WB tiT to ignore it. v« ai>: M>i|i*iMfi v> duooro- that it ii 
impcnble. The Buiti fj«aks <it ih« danger of a ican loang 
his floul, not of Iord^ hii tfoii. Tbe Bible tf«ak> of God beii^ 
a SfHiit ; w ihoold ht ikickAd T«rt t« to hear anj one aaj 
that God it a aouL N<ir u h only in P-nj4i«ti that the distino- 
tion is made, wt find it alio in eretr clasoc langiwge, from 
Hebwvw downward. 

When we examiiM the faoas^^s of Scriptnre in which the 
wQnla occur, ve at ac«« dtKorcr that the words txv used in a 
totally diOemit Knse, ahhoash, in omueqaenoe of the defects cf 
onr FngliA tianslation, tlM distinction is not so erident. The 
wotd [vachfc fsool) in th« N«rv Testament is sometimes trans- 
lated life, as veil aa soal, meaning hj life the life of the bodjf, 
as disdngoiihed from life generally (zoE). 

" Thefefbt«, I aaj onto you. Take no thought for your sool 
(pnu^), what ye shall eat, or what ye ihaU drink ; nor yet for 
yoor body, what ye shall put on." Matt tL 25. 

In Latin the word foraool is "animo," the animating prindple 
of the body, and this really appears to be the trae meaning <tf 
»otd, as diatingnighed &om tpiril when spoken of in Scriptore. 

CorrespoDding with this duality of eoul and spirit, we find 
another duality in the oervons systems with which they are 
respectiTely en rapport. We have already noticed <me of thMe 
systems, the cerebro-epinal, cmnmencing with the bndn, and 
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reaching out to cvnry part of the body by means of the spuu] 
coi-d. But there is auother and totally different system of bcttm, 
called the ganglionic or sympatli^tic Hystent, which attende to tbt 
domostic economy of life, and over which the epirit has no eon- 
troL Thifl great system of nerves is distributed over the trunk 
without having any central niaaa like the brain to give unity to 
its action. It has, however, numerous piitchee or ganglia, u 
they are called, in different parts of the body, so that whAtenc 
may be the use of the bi-ain in the cerebro-apinal system, thoao 
ganglia perform corresponding duties in this. The advantage 
of this arrangement in evident. In the cer«bro-spinal ayst«iii 
unity of thought and concentration of attention are neceseBiy ; 
therefore, a single brain forms the metropolis of its operations ; 
but in the other system, whei-e the operatious are so numerous 
Qjid so vaj-ied, and w"hci-e all must hs flui iig cm at the ijuae iium, 
instead of a single biun the cares of office are distiibated amoDg 
many ganglia which, like the mnnicipal courts of a conntiy, 
, adapt their labours to local circumstances, and perform thmr 
subordinate fonctions without having to engage the attention Ol 
the central imperial government. 

We find, then, two great nervous systems which divide between 
them the vitality and government of the body. One of them it 
in connection with, and inhabited by the spirit; and the ques- 
tion arises, What is the tenant of the other 1 The nervous 
natter is evidently a medium of oommuniaition between the 
body and the spirit in the cerebrospinal system. Does it perform 
no similar duty in the ganglionic t 



